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PREFACE. 


1.  I  CANNOT  finally  dismiss  these  Tolimics, — ^the  mate  or 
less  continaoQS  labour  of  between  six  and  seven  jean^ — ^vitli- 
oat  experiencing  two  Yery  different  feelings  at  one  and  tbe 
same  time.  The  first  is  thankfulness  that  I  hare  been  &Toiired 
with  health  and  strength  to  complete  them;  the  other  is  dis- 
appointmentj  that  they  hare  fidlen  so  fkr  diort  of  my  ideal  in 
commencing  them. 

2.  The  publication  of  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  subsequently  to  that  of  a  part  of  the 
History  itself,  certainly  seems  to  require  some  explanation. 
AVhen  I  first  undertook  to  write  the  Annals  of  that  Church, 
I  intended  to  bring  them  out  in  three  separate  portions ;  em- 
bracing respectiyely,  Alexandria,  Antioch  with  Jerusalem, 
and  Constantinople.  While  engaged  on  Alexandria,  I  found 
that  it  would  be  advisable,  not  to  say  necessary,  to  prefix  a 
general  Introduction  regarding  the  rites,  offices,  fiuth,  and 
customs  of  the  Eastern  Church.  That  Introduction  it  was 
designed  to  include  in  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of 
Alexandria;  but,  as  I  stated  in  the  preface  to  that  book, 
and  as  the  present  work  proves,  *'  it  swelled  to  a  size  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement."  The 
History  of  Alexandria  was  therefore  published  by  itself,  and 
first;  though  the  present  Introduction  was  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes. 

3.  This  Introduction,  then,  in  reality  forms  Part  I.  of  my 
History  of  the  Eastern  Church;  Alexandria,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1847,  is  Part  II. ;  and  if  6od  spares  me  life  and 
health,  the  history  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  will  be  Part 
III.;  while  Constantinople  will,  by  itself,  form  Part  IV. 
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XU  PREFACE. 

4.  The  first  book  of  this  Introduction  contains  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Eastern  Church.  Of  works  professedly  treating 
on  its  ancient  geography,  such  as  those  of  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo,  and  the  notitiae  given  by  Leunclavius,  Goar,  and 
Bingham,  it  is  incredible  how  incorrect  is  the  best.  I  have, 
in  the  additions  to  the  second  volume,  given  the  notitise  of  a 
province,  selected  at  random,  from  Bingham ;  where,  out  of 
thirty  names,  fourteen  are  more  or  less  wrong.  The  Oriens 
Christian  us  of  Le  Quien,  though  not  intended  as  a  system  of 
geography,  is  tlie  best  foundation  for  that  of  the  Christian 
East  during  primitive  times :  and  the  obligations  under  which 
almost  every  page  of  the  first  book  lies  to  this  author,  are 
not  easily  to  be  expressed.  Two  or  three  lines  to  one  whose 
great  work  has  been  to  me  like  a  friend  and  companion  for 
nearly  seven  years,  and  of  whom  I  would  fain  hope,  that, 
where  he  now  is,  he  has  formed  a  juster  idea  of  the  Commu- 
nion which  he  once  attacked,  may  perhaps  be  forgiven. 

5.  Michael  Le  Quien  was  born  at  Boulogne,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1661.  Having  studied  at  Paris,  he  entered  the 
order  of  S.  Dominic  in  1 682.  He  first  distinguished  himself 
by  his  treatise  de  Antiquitate  Temporum,  written  before  he 
was  thirty,  and  then  by  his  edition  of  the  works  of  S.  John 
Damascene,  and  his  Dissertations,  seven  in  number,  prefixed 
to  them.  The  latter  have  been  of  great  use  to  me,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Introduction.  His  two  next 
publications  were  less  happy.  Under  the  name  of  Stephanus 
de  Altimura  he  brought  out  his  Panoplia,  an  .attempted  con- 
futation of  the  "  Greek  Schism  :"  and  in  his  own  name  he 
attacked  Courayer  on  the  validity  of  English  orders,  and  by 
him,  as  every  one  knows,  was  triumphantly  refuted.  He 
then  issued  a  prospectus  of,  and  solicited  help  for,  his  Oriens 
Chrislianu8j  which  he  seems  to  have  undertaken  in  1718. 
Till  the  end  of  his  life  he  laboured  on  this  great  work.  The 
assistance  of  the  learned  was  every  where  put  in  requisition 
for  him:  and  his  applications  for  information  in  the  East  seem 
to  have  been  replied  to  with  cordiality.  He  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  Chrysanthus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  when  he 
was  a  simple  Priest  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  contracted  a  warm 
friendship  with  him.     On  this  work  and  on  a  very  different 
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the  l>n»  ^-.iraa  C*.c.i«tl*  «  tie  &3if  S^  Eracr*.  iinyy:::c  ti* 

the  cDspuBj  c^  S.  Masr.  ^  Ijp  w»  cnZJeti  re  i:»  siesc  ol  lie 

too  TBst  m  laboor  fc-r  ar.T  c::«e  "An  :o  x=.i«flr:ue.  ftsc  n 
be^an  bv  Le  Qideii  too  Lee  ia  hfe.  Heacie  k  s  ivfj 
eqaaL  Tbe  Ftfnuduiie  c<f  Jerssakis.  &£:d  zm  I>3iaecne»  cf 
PoBtusand  Asia,  arc  beiCdj>ze:  vLije  tiae  Es^rccieaii  7fCTu>n» 
of  CoDstandnopie,  Anceziia.  and  th«  Xcsccna  CA:r:l:oate. 
are  those  on  whidi  least  labcor  cas  been  bcscoved.  Af^  all. 
Le  Quien  alone  would  be,  even  fjr  aiicfen:  geogTapr^r,  a  isx>>l 
imperfect  guide.  IIis  work  vas  only  inteniied  to  ^he  a  ^fit 
of  those  places  vbere  tbe  name  of  any  one  IVdate  was  known, 
and  I  hare  used  mr  best  diligence  to  compare  and  correct 
the  other  notitis  for  the  remainder  of  the  Sees  of  the  East. 
For  the  barbaric  r^ions  of  Gotthia,  and  tbe  Tanric  Cber* 
sonnese,  I  hare  derircd  most  valuable  assistance  firv»m  the 
"  Histonr  of  Christianitv  in  Russia  before  S,  Vht  Jimir,"  of 
the  Arehimandrite  Macarius,  'S.  Petersbunr.  1S46. 

7.  I  was^  howerer,  still  more  anxious  to  procure  a  correct 
notitia  of  the  modem  Sees  of  the  East.  ProbabiT  none  but 
those  who  hare  attempted  it  themseWes  can  be  aware  of 
the  confusion,  pcrplexitr,  and  at  first,  apparent  hopelessness 
of  the  research.  Geographical  and  critical  works  became 
useless;  government  reports  and  private  information,  re* 
ports  not  always  (even  in  their  owu  countri'l  easily  to  be 
procured^  and  information  not  always  readily  bestowed, 
become  the  principal  sources  of  reliance.  Of  the  Patriar- 
chates of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Russia,  of 
Armenia,  and  the  Catholicate  of  Chaldsea,  my  list  is  official 
and  complete.  Of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  it  is 
not  official,  and  therefore  imperfect.  Of  the  Jacobite  Patri- 
archate of  Antioch,  and  the  Metranate  of  Ethiopia,  I  have 
been  able  to  procure  no  accounts  whatever. 

8.  I  spared  no  pains  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  cor- 
rect modern  notitia  of  Constantinople.     His  excellency,  Sir 
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Stratford  Canniug,  was  so  obliging  as  to  forward  to  his 
Holiness  Anthimus  of  Constantinople  a  paper  of  questions 
which  I  transmitted  to  him,  with  a  request  from  himself 
that  they  might  be  attended  to.  But  I  have  received  no 
reply ;  doubtless  one  example  among  many  of  the  jealousy 
excited  against  the  English  Church,  by  the  miserable  pro- 
ceedings of  her  so  called  representative  at  Jerusalem.  Fail- 
ing this  official  communication^  I  have  endeavoured,  by  ap- 
plication to  all  available  sources  of  information,  to  make 
the  modern  notitia  of  Constantinople  as  little  imperfect  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit. 

9.  I  was  even  still  more  unsuccessful  in  my  application  to 
the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  as  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  never  reached  his  hands.  Nor  have  I  been  able 
to  procure  any  authentic  notitia  of  the  Ethiopic  Churchy 
though  it  has  been  promised  me. 

10.  On  the  other  hand^  I  procured,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  Jacobite  Priest,  (as  I  have  stated  in  the  Preface  to  my 
History  of  Alexandria,)  an  official  notitia  of  the  Sees  which 
belong  to  the  Coptic  Communion  in  Egypt.  The  modern 
notitia  of  Antioch  was  drawn  up  in  1844,  by  his  Holiness 
Neophytus,  Archbishop  of  Baalbeck  and  Mount  Lebanon. 
That  of  Jerusalem  by  Anthemius,  the  Patriarch's  secretary, 
for  M.  Mouravieff,  in  1838.  That  of  Russia  is  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Holy  Governing  Synod,  (except  Georgia,  which  is 
given  by  M.  Jossilian,  the  historian  of  the  Georgian  Church.) 
That  of  Armenia,  which  is  the  most  minute  of  all,  is  from 
the  official  report  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior  for 
1843.  That  of  Greece,  from  the  official  accounts  of  the  Synod 
of  Nauplia,  (1833.)  That  of  the  Maronite  Church,  is  only 
taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Mount  Lebanon,  (1736.) 
If  any  later  change  has  been  made,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  it. 

11.  To  each  notitia,  I  have,  in  imitation  of  Le  Quien,  pre- 
fixed an  historical  sketch  of  the  Dioecese  under  consideration. 
For  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  I  have  principally  been 
guided  by  Le  Quien;  the  Catholicate  of  Chaldaea  and  the 
Maronite  Church  owe  much  to  the  Assemans,  the  former  to 
the  immense  folio  of  Joseph  Simon,  De  Syris  NestoiHanis; 
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12.  I  nov  proceed  to  the  teeond  book.  Of  the  ci2eahiei 
attendant  oo  its  composition,  and  the  principa]  aoarees  vbeiiee 
it  is  derired,  I  baxe  spoken  at  its  beginning.  Of  tbe  fiftr 
voodcnts  vbidi  it  oontainsy  twentj-two  are  firom  M.  Du- 
bois de  Montpereox's  Voffage  mmUmr  dm  Cgmaut;  eigbt  from 
M.  Coocband's  Ckoir  fBg&KS  Byzmmimtt  ea  Grtct;  and 
twentj-tvo  from  otber  soorces,  several  of  tbem  being  ori- 
ginal; among  wbicb  tbe  reader  will  not  frfl  to  notiee  Mr. 
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Curzon^s  very  interesting  ichnography  of  S.  Catherine's  on 
Mount  Sinai^  and  that  of  S.  Sophia  at  Novgorod. 

13.  In  the  third  book^  which  treats  on  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  it  is  proper  to  notice 

a.  My  editions  of  the  Liturgies  themselves.  /8.  The  works 
which  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject. 

14.  a.  The  Liturgies  themselves. —  The  Alexandrian  family. 
The  best  text  of  S.  Mark  is  that  of  Renaudot,  Lit.  Or.  i. 
120 — 155 ;  this  was  reprinted  by  Asseman,  Cod.  Lit.  vii. 
1 — 44;  and  by  myself  in  my  Tetralogia  Liturgica,  (Leslie, 
1848.)  I  have  had  no  MS.  helps,  and  have  therefore  con* 
tented  myself  with  collating  the  earlier  edition  of  Sirletti. 
Next  we  come  to  the  Coptic  Liturgies.  Here  I  have  used, 
Renaudot's  Latin  translation  of  the  three  Coptic  Liturgies 
of  S.  Basil,  S.Gregory,  S.Cyril,  (pp.  1 — 51  of  his  Liturgia- 
rum  Orientalium  Colleclio,  Ed,  Leslie,  1847;)  and  the  Greek 
version  of  the  greater  part  of  S.  Basil,  and  of  S.  Gregory, 
given  by  Renaudot  from  Cod.  8203  of  the  Royal  library  at 
Paris,  at  pp.  57 — 115  of  the  same  edition,  (these  two  last 
are  reprinted  in  Asseman's  Codex  Liturgicus,  torn.  vii.  pp. 
45 — 134.)  For  S.  Basil  I  have  also  used  the  edition  in 
Coptic  and  Latin,  in  the  same  volume,  part  ii.  pp.  1 — 90. 
But  above  all,  I  have  employed  a  MS.  of  S.  Basil's*  Liturgy, 
brought  by  Mr.  Curzon  from  Cairo,  and  most  kindly  entrusted 
by  him  to  me.     Of  this  I  have  spoken  in  an  appendix. 

15.  The  Ethiopic  Liturgies.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  I  em- 
ploy Renaudot's  version  of  the  Ethiopic  Canon,  (Lit.  Or.  i. 
472 — 496;)  which  is  to  be  compared,  in  any  place  where 
there  seems  a  difSculty  or  obscurity,  with  the  original  Roman 
edition,  edited  by  Tesfa  Sion,  1548.  The  Liturgies  of  our 
Lord  j£sus  Christ,  and  of  S.  Mary,  we  have  in  the  same 
edition.  That  of  Dioscorus  in  Wansleb's  edition,  London, 
1661.  Those  of  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Epiphanius,  James  of 
Serug,  S.  Gregory,  S.  John  Evangelist,  and  the  Nicene 
Fathers,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see.  I  imagine,  however, 
that  James  of  Serug  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  same  name  in  the  Syro- Jacobite  family ;  and 
S.  Gregory  the  same  with  the  Coptic  Liturgy  so  named. 

16.  The  Eastern  family.  The  three  Liturgies  of  the  Apo- 
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stles^  XcstoraBy  snd  Tkeodace  t&e  latapreter,  sre  zrresi.  hw 
Renaadot,  (lit.  Or.  n.  578 — 633.  i  I  have  aiso  coiUHUtEfi  in. 
the  BiitHk  Mokol  tke  Kidi.  MS.  72S3.  which  contauift 


17.  In  tlie  Greet  iramdk  t^tke  ESeroealymUim  Jbmily.  F^ir 
S.  Jmmesy  I  iuLve  been  obiieed  to  eontenc  my^^eif  with  die 
edition  of  AaKnao,  Cod.  Lit.  w.  I — 67,  rhoa^  he  okartT 
foUoved  a  bad  MS.  Bbliop  Sattray^s  eiiirion  I  have  sajmi 
coosnlted,  as  weU  as  that  recentlj  pabiisheti  '^v  ^^-  TroiLige. 
SicSian  S.  James  is  firom  Aasemaiu  r.  *^ — M,  die  on.r 
place  where  it  has  been  published:  S.  CjrzL  is  si-^en  hurii 
br  Aasenan  and  Benandot.  S.  BasHl  is  nnm  rhe  Venice 
edkioiBs  of  1839  and  1842,  eompared  with  tne  etEdoa  'ic 
it  grven  br  Goar,  with  his  ▼arxons  readings.  S.  Guy^is- 
torn  is  from  the  »me  aoorces  ;  and  I  have  eompaKed  a  M5.r 
of  no  great  age,  procnred  bj  Mr.  Canon  in  Izskij.  In  ihe 
SlavoBic  I  have  employed  the  S.  Petezsbnr?  cdinon  of 
1785,  eomparing  it  with  Dr.  King'^  TersuxL  The  Annenian 
Liturgj  is,  as  I  have  dsewheve  stated  aiore  bZjj,  froiB 
Archbishop  Argootin^kj  Dol^orookj^s  Kaam  verum  of  it ; 
compared  with  Father  Gabriel  Avedeeh Lou's  eiitinn  of  ti 
Uniat  rite,  (Venice,  1832.}  The  Georgian  I  hare  not 

18.  Tke  Syrime  tnmek  ef  tke  HJeroeoiywrntmrn  fmmilj,  Sj 
S.  Jasus  ii  given  \gf  \  ■wimii  in  S jriac  and  f  atttIj  Cod. 
Lit.  v.  131 — 179,}  and  in  Latin  ocdj  bj  KenA.'idot,  Lit.  Or. 
iL  1 — 14.)  The  following  are  given  bT  Eenaodcc,  and  in 
Latin  cmlv ;  the  Abbreviation  of  Svriae  S.  JaoMs,  br  the 
CathoHeos  Gregorr,  &  Xjstns,  S.  Peter  L,  S.  Peter  IL,  S. 
John,  the  Apostles^  S.  Muh,  this  ■§  also  sivern  br  Aieeatta, 
tom.  viL  par.  2. 91 — 108,  in  Svnac,;  S.  Clement,  S.  Diocvvnis, 
S.  Ignatius,  S.  Julius^  S.  Eostathius,  S.  John  Chirtostom  I., 
S.  John  Chrraostom  IL,  S.  >Ianitas,  Dioacora^  PhiLoxenns  of 
Mabog  L,  Philoxenoa  of  Mabng  II.,  Sevcras,  Bandaeas^ 
^latthew  the  Shepherd,  James  of  Serug,  James  of  YAtwrn^ 
Thomas  of  Heradea,  Moses  Bar-Cepfaa,  Philoxenas  of  Bag- 
dad, the  H0I7  Doctors,  John  of  Bassora,  Michael  of  Antioch, 
DiouTsius  of  Canunit,  Gregory  Abu'lfaraj,  John  the  Scribe, 
Dioscoms  of  Cardou,  John  Bar-Maadn,  Ignatins  Bar-Wahib, 
S.BasiL    Bendes  these,  I  have  S.  Celestine  from  the  British 
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Museum ;  it  has  never  been  published ;  and  there  are  those  of 
John  Maro^  and  Eleazar  of  Babylon^  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see.  The  fourteen  Liturgies  printed^  and  most  mag- 
nificently^ in  the  Syriac  Missal  at  Rome,  I  have  seen;  but 
having  been  edited  by  Roman  censors,  they  are,  liturgically 
speaking,  of  little  value. 

19.  The  total  number  of  Eastern  Liturgies,   therefore, 
which  I  treat  of,  will  stand  thus : 


Alexandrian  family. 

Coptic  Branch        .         . 

3 

Ethiopic  Branch     . 

.       10 

Clementine 

I 

Eastern  family 

8 

Hierosolymitan  family. 

Greek  or  Basilian  Branch 

8 

Syriac  Branch 

40 

Total         65 

Of  these,  the  reader  will  find  no  account  of  ten,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  I  never  saw ;  six  Ethiopic ;  Nestorian  Narses  the 
Leper;  Syro- Jacobite  Eieazar  of  Babylon,  and  John  Maro; 
and  the  Georgian. 

20.  The  observation  is  perhaps  worth  making,  into  how 
far  deeper  antiquity  the  liturgical  scholar  of  the  East  is  led 
than  his  brother  student  of  the  West.  The  age  which  in- 
vests the  Sarum,  York,  or  Hereford  Missals  with  such  reve- 
rence, is  less  than  that  of  many  Eastern  Liturgies  which  are 
considered  worthless  from  their  comparative  lateness. 

21.  )9.  To  enumerate  the  various  liturgical  works  which  I 
have  consulted  in  the  composition  of  the  two  Dissertations, 
the  one  on  the  proanaphoral  portion  of  the  Liturgies,  the 
other  on  the  anaphorae,  would  be  a  tedious  and  nearly  useless 
task.  It  would  answer  no  conceivable  purpose  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  great  liturgical  scholars  of  other  days ;  of 
Grancolas,  Mabillon,  Le  Brun,  Thiers,  Martene,  Bona,  Sala, 
Renaudot ;  or,  in  our  times,  of  Binterim ;  but  perhaps  to 
mention  the  mediaeval  Greek  writers,  who  are  the  most  useful 
to  the  liturgical  student,  may  not  be  without  its  use. 
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22.  Among  these,  Symeon  of  Thessalonica  holds  the  fint 
place :  his  book  on  de  Templo  et  Mista,  and  his  treatise  On 
Ordinaiians,  are  invaloable.  Timothy  the  Presbyter,  in  his 
work  concerning  them  that  came  to  the  Holy  Church,  edited 
at  the  end  of  Combefis's  History  of  the  Monothelites.  The 
Homilies  of  Theophanes  Ceramens,  Archbishop  of  Tanrome- 
ninm,  which  are  cnrions  as  the  production  of  a  Sicilo-Greek 
Ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  centnry.  They  were  edited  by 
Scorsi,  in  1644.  Greorge  Codinus  on  the  Offices  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Constantinople.  The  Poems  of  John  Maoropius, 
Archbishop  of  Euchaita,  (London,  1610.)  The  Festival 
Sermons  of  Damascenus  of  the  Stndium,  which  are  edited 
with  another  useful  book,  the  Exposition  of  the  Divine 
Offices  by  John  Cartanus.  Nilus  Doxapatrius,  on  the  Five 
Patriarchal  Sees,  (ed.  1685.)  The  works  generally  of 
Theodore  Balsamon,  bnt  more  particularly  his  replies  to 
Mark  of  Alexandria.  The  Exposition  of  the  Divine  Offices 
at  the  end  of  Sirletti's  edition  of  S.  Mark's  Litni^ :  and 
of  modem  books,  I  am  most  indebted  to  the  Novaia  Skr^al, 
pat  forth  at  S.  Petersburg  by  the  Holy  Croveming  Synod, 
in  1838. 

23.  The  sources  whence  I  have  derived  the  first  and  se- 
cond chapters  of  the  fourth  book,  which  treat  of  the  Domi- 
nical arrangements  and  Calendars  of  Saints,  are  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  proper  place.  The  two  next  chapters,  which 
are  occupied  with  the  office-books  and  canonical  hours  of 
the  Church  of  Constantinople,  were  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  work,  the  information  therein  contained  being 
in  great  measure  traditional,  and  the  various  offices,  and 
their  sequence,  scarcely  possible  for  a  stranger  to  understand 
without  oral  instruction  at  the  commencement.  It  may 
serve  to  shew  how  neglected  had  been  these  studies  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  Oreek  T^^picum,  (the  book  of  rubrics,)  had  to 
be  procured  for  me  from  Athens,  it  being  found  impossible 
to  obtain  one  in  London;  nor  is  there  any  cop^  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  Russian  Oustaff  I  was 
more  fortunate  in  at  once  being  able  to  procure. 

24.  Prefixed  to  the  office-books  are  some  observations  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  languages  employed  through  the  Eastern 
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Church.  I  have  chiefly  followed,  for  Slavonic,  Constantino 
the  QSconomus,  in  his  essay  on  the  affinity  between  the 
Greek  and  Slavono-Russ  languages,  which  was  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  at  S.  Petersburg,  in 
1828 ;  Karamzine  and  Schaffarick.  But  in  my  account  of 
the  Glagolita,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  adopt  the  opinions 
of  Kopitar,  as  expressed  in  his  Codex  Clozianus  and  Texte 
du  Sacre,  in  opposition  to  those  advocated  by  Dobrowsky. 
In  Georgian,  my  guides  have  been  Eugenius  of  KiefiP,  and 
M.  Brosset,  in  the  works  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  In 
Ethiopic,  besides  Ludolph,  the  researches  of  recent  travellers, 
as  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris,  and  Dr.  S.  Gobat.  In  Armenian, 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  linguist,  Father  Paschal  Aucher. 
And  in  Syriac,  Asseman  and  Schaaf. 

25.  The  other  Sacraments  of  the  Eastern  Church,  though 
not  treated  so  fully  as  the  Liturgy,  will  yet,  I  hope,  be^found 
explained  with  tolerable  minuteness.  Here,  for  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  rites,  the  Greek  Euchology  of  1842,  and  the 
Russian  Trebnik,  (my  edition  was  that  of  1785,)  were  my 
guides.  Their  most  useful  commentators  I  found  to  be, 
Allatius,  in  almost  all  his  numerous  works;  Eustratius 
Zialovsky,  Brems  deliniatio  EccL  Gr,,  Nuremberg,  1681 ;  Hel- 
ladius,  Status  prcBsens  eccksia  Graca,  1714;  Gear's  notes; 
the  Catechesis  of  Nicholas  Bulgari,  of  which  I  use  the 
Venice  edition  of  1818;  the  Catechism  of  Plato  of  Moscow, 
edition  of  1782,  Leipsic;  the  Novaia  Skrejal,  S.  Petersburg, 
1838 ;  the  larger  Catechism  of  the  Russian  Church,  written 
by  his  Holiness  Philaret,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  and  Ar- 
chimandrite of  the  Troitsko-Sergievsky  Laura ;  the  Duty  of 
Parish  Priests,  which  was  the  work  of  George  Konissky, 
Bishop  of  MogileflF,  and  Parthenius  Sopkofsky,  Bishop  of 
Smolensk :  both  these  I  quote,  not  from  the  original,  but 
from  Mr.  Blackmore's  translation,  in  the  work  called  The 
Doctrine  of  tfie  RiisHan  Church ;  and  the  Popechenie  Pravos- 
lavnoe  Tserkve  of  Gregory  Debolsky,  S.  Petersburg,  1843. 
To  these  I  add,  the  Orthodox  Confession  of  Peter  Mogila, 
(Moscow,  1839,  tenth  edition;)  and,  as  connected  with  the 
Oriental  view  of  Sacraments  generally,  the  Perpetuite  de  la 
Foi,  which,  however,  must  always  be  received  with  great  cau- 
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tion^  KDd  the  celebrmted  letters  of  the  Patrinrch  Jeremiah. 
These,  read  with  a  Latheran  comment  by  Martin  Crusius, 
with  a  Calvinistic  one  bv  the  thief  John  Armon,  with  a  Latin 
one  by  Stanidans  Sokoloffski,  and  an  Oriental  one  in  the 
Rosaian  reprints,  is  as  nsefiil  a  praxis  on  the  difierence  of  the 
sjstems  as  can  weU  be  conceived. 

2&  For  the  other  offices,  not  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Asseman's  Codex  Litui^icus, 
which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  yet  the  most  perfect  work  at 
present  existing  on  the  subject.  But  the  Armenian  office 
of  Baptism  is  taken  from  the  Russ  version  of  Archbishop 
Ai^oatinsky  Dolgorouky ;  and  the  Ethiopic  office  should  be 
compared  with  the  original  version,  as  given  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Patmm.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Nestorian, 
Syro-Jacobite,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Ethiopic  rites  of 
penance,  marriage,  and  prayer-oil,  and  (in  the  three  last 
instances)  also  of  Ordination,  are,  in  an  unaltered  state, 
nearly  inaccessible  to  the  liturgical  scholar. 

27.  The  last  book  contains  four  dissertations  on  some 
of  the  principal  controversies  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Church.  I  have  so  fully  dwelt,  in  each,  on  the  authorities 
on  which  it  depends,  that  I  need  here  add  nothing  further 
on  the  point  I  was  desirous  of  adding  two  others :  the  one 
on  the  subject  of  purgatory,  and  of  prayers  for  the  dead; 
more  especially  as  connected  with  the  supplications  offered 
by  the  Eastern  Church  for  the  greatest  Saints,  and  even 
for  S.  Mary :  the  other  on  that  of  Transubstantiation.  I 
was  compelled  by  want  of  room  to  desist;  and,  as  such 
essays  could  not  be  properly  written  without  a  reference  to 
Armenian  authorities,  and  I,  at  present,  scarcely  possess  any 
acquaintance  with  that  language,  they  were  as  well  deferred. 

28.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  on  another 
subject.  A  friend,  than  whom  there  are  few  on  whose 
judgment  I  would  place  more  reliance,  and  who  has  done 
me  the  kindness  to  read  all  the  following  sheets,  has  charged 
me  with  a  kind  of  affectation  in  dwelling,  in  some  degree,  on 
Slavonic  terms  and  peculiarities,  in  the  fourth  book  of  this 
work;  and,  more  particularly  in  employing  Slavonic  cha- 
racters, unintelligible  as  they  necessarily  are  to  the  great 
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majority  of  readers.  What  has  so  struck  him,  may  so 
strike  others;  and  I  may  as  well  anticipatively  state  my 
reasons  for  what  I  have  done. 

29.  No  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  to  write  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  utterly  to  ignore  the  usages,  terms, 
and  Church  language  of  five-sixths  of  the  souls  that  com- 
pose it,  would  be  nearly  as  monstrous  as,  while  professing 
to  treat  of  the  Communions  of  Western  Europe,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Latin  Church.  Now  it  is  most  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  of  the  sixty-six  millions  embraced  by  the 
Eastern  Church,  about  fifty-eight  millions  acknowl^ge  the 
Slavonic  as  their  Ecclesiastical  language.  It  is  so  natural, 
from  the  common  use  of  the  term,  Greek  Church,  to  look 
on  Greek  as  the  language  of  that  Church,  that  writers,  who 
are  acquainted  with  Byzantine,  Greek,  and  Romaic,  are 
apt  to  imagine  themselves  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  reading  and  criticising  the  works  of  Eastern 
Orthodoxy. 

30.  It  is,  then,  very  important  to  realize  the  fact,  that 
the  Church  which  possesses  an  overpowering  preponderance, 
not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  piety,  energy,  and  intellect, 
among  her  sister  Communions  of  the  East,  employs  a  lan- 
guage, the  very  appearance  of  which  is  barbarous  in  the 
eyes  of  an  English  scholar.  Yet  it  is  the  language  that  has 
been  used  by  hundreds  of  saintly  Bishops  and  ascetes,  from 
the  days  of  S S.Cyril  and  Methodius  to  those  of  S.  Metrophanes 
of  Voronej  :  the  language  which,  by  the  confession  of  all,  has 
the  finest  Ecclesiastical  music  on  earth ;  a  language  which,  if 
it  falls  short  of  the  exactness  and  beauty  of  Greek,  equals  it 
in  richness,  and  excels  it  in  freedom ;  while  in  every  point  of 
view,  it  is  far  superior  to  Latin. 

31.  To  write,  then,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  without  having 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Slavonic,  would  be  something 
like  writing  of  the  Gallican  Church,  without  reading  French. 
Painful  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  found 
in  Papebroch's  Fasti  Ecclesus  RtUheniccB,  and  the  elder 
Asseman's  gigantic  failure  on  the  same  subject.  That  the 
scholar  who  left  that  everlasting  possession  to  the  Church, 
the  Bibliotheca  OrientalU  ClemenHnO'Vaticana,  a  work  which 
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I  can  never  read  nor  consult  without  venerating  its  writer 
as  something  almost  more  than  human,  that  he,  in  his  old 
age,  should  have  wasted  his  time  in  his  explanation  of  the 
Rossian  Calendar,  of  which,  from  his  want  of  acquaintance 
with  Slavonic,  he  knew  less  than  nothing,  is  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been  saying* 

82.  This  may  be  true,  it  may  be  answered :  but  why  in- 
flict Slavonic  on  your  readers?  What  they  want  is  facts,, 
and  not  words.  I  reply  that  words  are  often,  especially  in 
theology,  the  greatest  of  facts.  Is  not  the  Homousion  one 
of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  history-  of  the  early 
Church?  So  again,  it  is  a  most  important  fact,  let  it  tell 
which  way  it  will,  that  since  the  Council  of  Bethlehem,  the 
Greek  Church  has  allowed,  to  say  the  least,  the  employment 
of  the  word  fierov<rUo<ri9  to  signify  the  change  wrought  by 
consecration  in  the  Eucharistic  elements.  Is  it  less  impor- 
tant that  the  Slavonic  Church  perhaps  recognises  the  term 

UpCreUfECTKXCHTE^     as  expressing  the  same  thing? 

Again,  the  same  objection  was  made,  even  as  late  as  the 
present  century,  against  the  employment  of  Greek  type :  and 
hence,  even  yet,  we  have  not  entirely  got  over  the  absurd 
practice  of  making  quotations  in  Latin  from  the  Greek 
Fathers.  And  our  printers  still  retain  a  trace  of  the  old 
custom,  by  an  additional  charge  on  every  page  that  contains 
Greek  characters. 

83.  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  strange  that,  while  almost 
all  European  tongues  are  studied  energetically  by  scholars  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  different  branches  of  literature,  this,  which 
has  a  most  important  bearing  in  Theology,  should  be  so 
utterly  neglected.  It  is  rather  disgraceful  to  English  scho- 
larship, that  while  one  London  printer  alone  possesses  two 
or  three  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  and  Armenian  founts  of  type,  the 
same  person,  in  bringing  out  an  edition  of  Bopp's  great 
work,  had  to  cut  all  the  Slavonic  letters  that  were  needed 
in  it.  The  only  place  in  England,  so  far  as  I  know,  where 
such  are  to  be  procured,  and  there  only  in  small  quantity, 
is  the  Clarendon  Press.  On  the  whole,  when  languages, 
not  very  commonly  studied,  as  Arabic  and  Syriac,  are  now 
usually  quoted  in  the  original,  I  may  surely  claim  the  same 
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privilege  in  behalf  of  a  language  tar  more  important  for 
Church  usea  than  the  former,  and  nearly  as  much  so  as  the 
latter.  No  one,  I  imagine,  would  suggest  the  employment 
of  English  letters  in  such  a  case,  or  be  otherwise  than 
offended  with  such  spelling  as  mehuums  in  the  one  instance, 
or  presouchichkiiveme  in  the  other. 

84.  In  the  early  part  of  this  work,  Russian  friends,  who 
interested  themselves  in  its  progress,  were  continually  sajring 
that  to  employ  none  but  Greek  terms  was  to  give  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  a  prominence  which  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
absurd.  To  confine  the  language  of  the  Eastern  Church  to 
Greek,  was,  they  urged,  to  be  guilty  of  great  unreality.  This 
is  scarcely  so  true  of  the  Liturgy,  where  the  Slavonic  is  only 
one,  and  that  a  comparatively  late  one,  out  of  more  than 
sixty  forms.  But  I  felt  that  I  should  deserve  the  charge, 
if  I  gave  the  Slavonic  Calendars  and  Office-Books  no  marked 
plaoe  among  those  of  the  Eastern  Communions.  I  will  end 
these  remarks  by  saying  that,  to  my  mind,  quotations  from 
the  language,  while  writing  of  the  people,  far  from  con- 
fusing, assist  the  reader.  In  my  own  case,  it  certainly  was 
so.  When,  with  a  pretty  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
annals  of  the  Gteoi^an  Church,  but  with  no  further  know- 
ledge of  the  language  than  its  letters,  I  came  to  the  study 
of  M.  Brosset's  Georgian  Calendars  and  Chronicles,  it  is 
surprising  how  much  assistance  I  derived  from  having  the 
original,  as  well  as  the  translation,  before  me. 

85.  In  orthography,  I  have  adopted  the  same  distinction 
of  Diocese  and  DioBcese  which  I  have  used  in  my  History  of 
Alexandria.  I  regret  that  some  words  are  not  very  consis- 
tently given :  thus,  the  CathoHeos  and  the  Catholic  will  be 
found ;  heirmoM  and  hirmoi,  stichoi  and  sikhij  &c. 

86.  I  have  now  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  assistance  I 
have  received  in  the  composition  of  this  work.  They  are 
due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Blackmore,  M  Jl., 
formerly  Chaplain  to  the  Russian  Company  at  Cronstadt,  and 
now  Rector  of  Donhead  S.  Mary.  The  liberality  with  which 
he  placed  at  my  disposal  the  entire  store  of  his  MS.  transla- 
tions from  the  Russ  and  Slavonic,  has  often  made  me  feel 
uneasy  at  ^>propriating  to  myself  the  credit  of  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  information,  for  which  I  am  directly  or  indirectly 
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indebted  to  him.  And  besides  tbose  parts  of  the  following 
(Mges  of  wbich  he  supplied  me  with  materials,  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  the  carefhl  perusal  of  all  in  proofs  and  for  many 
Tsloable  suggestions. 

S7.  To  the  Bev.  Eugene  Popoff,  Chaplain  to  the  Russian 
Embassy,  also,  I  am  most  exceedingly  indebted.  Without 
his  assistance  I  could  never  have  written  the  fourth  book  of 
this  work.  And  the  kindness  with  which  he  exerted  himself 
to  reply  to  any  questions,  however  numerous  or  however  in* 
tricate,  may  be  best  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  during  the 
progress  of  my  Introduction  I  received  not  fewer  than  fifty 
letters  from  him,  some  containing  four  or  five  sheets,  fuU  of 
information  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand.  Nor  must 
I  foi^et  his  readiness  to  supply  me  with  the  Slavonic  Office* 
Books  for  study.  And  to  Admiral  E.  Pontiatine  my  warm 
thanks  are  due  for  his  having  procured  me  the  ground-plan, 
never  hitherto  published,  of  S.  Sophia  at  Novgorod. 

88.  Next,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the 
Hon.  Bobert  Curson,  Jun.,  in  allowing  me  to  consult  his 
unrivalled  collection  of  Greek,  Slavonic,  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  Coptic,  and  Armenian,  MSS.;  and  the  very  great 
liberality  with  which  he  lent  me  those  that  I  wished  more 
particularly  to  study.  I  am  also  obKged  to  him  for  read- 
ing over,  and  giving  me  the  advantage  of  his  remarks  on, 
that  part  of  the  following  work  which  treats  of  Eastern  £c- 
clesiology. 

39.  I  have  also  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mill,  who,  though  his  increased  occupations  have  not  per- 
mitted him  to  read, — as  was  the  case  in  my  History  of  Alex- 
andria,—every  sheet,  has  yet  never  been  wanting  in  giving 
advice  or  help  when  any  particular  difficulty  has  rendered 
his  assistance  more  especially  needful.  To  the  Bev.  B.  Webb, 
M.A«,  I  have  again  to  express  my  thanks,  not  only  for  his 
kindness  in  reading  over  the  proofs  of  the  following  work, 
but  for  his  advice  and  assistance  throughout ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly,— ^where  from  no  one  could  it  have  been  more  valu- 
able— ^in  the  book  on  Ecclesiology.  And  to  the  Bev.  W. 
Palmer,  M.A.,  of  Magdalene  College,  I  am  indebted  for 
several  important  helps,  and  more  especially  for  the  loan  of 
Zoemikav's  work  on  the  Procession,  of  which  there  is  scarcely, 
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I  believe,  another  copy  in  England,  and  very  few  in  the  west 
of  Europe.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Etheridge, 
for  a  good  deal  of  kind  assistance  given  me  with  respect  to 
the  Syriac  Liturgies. 

40.  I  must  further  thank  the  Bev.  W.  U.  Richards,  M.  A., 
for  the  assistance  he  has  aflPorded  me  in  my  researches  in  the 
British  Museum ;  the  Bev.  W.  Cureton,  M.A.,  for  his  kind 
replies  to  several  questions  connected  with  Syriac  MSS. ;  and 
the  Bev.  G.  Williams,  M.A.,  for  assistance  given  to  me  on 
several  occasions.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  acknowledge  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  Mr.  Petheram  forwarded  to  me  a 
copy  of  that  rare  book,  Kopitar's  Tewte  du  Sucre. 

41.  Lastly,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  the  inestimable 
advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  Mr.  Darling's  library. 
To  the  theological  student  it  presents  a  facility  of  access  to 
books  which,  but  for  it,  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  most ; 
and  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  difficulty  of  en- 
quiring in  vain  at  it  for  any  really  valuable  theological  work. 
The  catalogue  raisann^,  which  its  proprietor  proposes  to 
publish,  if  he  meets  with  sufficient  encouragement,  will  be  of 
no  common  utility  to  students  in  theology. 

42.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  express  my  gratification 
that  I  have  been  permitted  to  dedicate  a  work  which  is,  at 
all  events,  the  first  attempt  to  present  a  systematized  view  of 
the  Eastern  Church  to  the  English  reader,  to  the  Monarch 
who  is  the  chief  earthly  support  of  that  Church.  That  there 
are  not  some,  it  may  be  even  many,  mistakes  in  it,  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  hope ;  but,  I  earnestly  trust,  none  for  which 
the  arduous  nature  of  the  task  will  not,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
count. And  I  am  sure  that  they  who  are  best  qualified  to 
criticise  the  work  will  also  be  most  alive  to,  and  most  ready 
to  take  into  consideration,  its  difficulties  as  well  as  its  imper- 
fections. To  me,  its  composition,  and  the  researches  con- 
nected with  it^  have  been  the  source  of  days,  and  indeed 
years,  of  pleasure,  to  which  I  look  back  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  thankfulness. 

Baokvillb  OoLixaE, 
CandUmoi  Day,  1850, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I  HATE  taken  in  liand,  with  Cronos  aasistanoe,  to  write 
the  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church.  The  interest  of 
the  woric  can  only  be  equalled  by  its  difficulty ;  its  import- 
ance  by  its  peril.  Incalculable  benefit  might  arise  firom  an 
impartial  enquiry  into  the  glories  of  its  flourishing^  and 
the  misfortunes  of  its  declining  condition.  Theories  of  the 
Churchy  now  principally  drawn  from  the  Annals  of  the 
Western  Branchy  might  be  corrected  or  confirmed  by  an  en- 
quiry  into  the  wonders  which  the  Eastern  has  been  priyi- 
l^ed  to  work^  and  the  trials  which  she  has  been  strength- 
ened  to  endure.  Details,  which  in  the  history  of  the  Latin 
Communion  seem  isolated  or  anomalous,  will  fall  into  an 
intelligible  system  when  confronted  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
East.  Boman  developements  will  be  tested  by  the  unbroken 
traditions  of  sister  communions;  Boman  arguments  strength- 
ened or  disproved  by  a  reference  to  Oriental  facts.  Unin- 
terrupted 8UCcessions/»  Metropolitans  and  Bishops  stretch 
themselves  to  Apostolic  times;  venerable  Liturgies  exhibit 
doctrine  unchanged,  and  discipline  uncorrupted;  the  same 
Sacrifice  is  offered,  the  same  hymns  are  chanted,  by  the  East- 
em  Christians  of  to-day,  as  those  which  resounded  in  the 
churches  of  S.  Basil  or  S.  Firmilian.  I  shall  write  of  Pre- 
lates not  less  fiuthful,  of  Martyrs  not  less  constant,  of  Con- 
fessors not  less  generous,  than  those  of  Europe ;  shall  shew 
every  article  of  the  Creed  guarded  with  as  much  scrupulous 
jealousy;  shall  adduce  a  fresh  crowd  of  witnesses  to  the 
Faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints.  In  the  glow  and 
splendour  of  Byzantine  glory,  in  the  tempests  of  the  Oriental 
middle  ages,  in  the  desolation  and  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, the  testimony  of  the  same  immutable  Church  remains 
unchanged.    Extending  herself  from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to 
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the  palaces  of  Venice^  from  the  ice-fields  that  grind  agiunst 
the  Solevetsky  monastery  to  the  burning  jangles  of  Malabar, 
embracing  a  thousand  languages,  and  nations,  and  tongues, 
but  binding  them  together  in  the  golden  link  of  the  same 
Faith,  offering  the  Tremendous  Sacrifice  in  a  hundred  Litur- 
gies, but  offering  it  to  the  same  God,  and  with  the  same 
rites,  fixing  her  Patriarchal  Thrones  in  the  same  cities  as 
when  the  Disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch, 
and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  finished  his  course  at 
Jerusalem,  oppressed  by  the  devotees  of  the  False  Prophet, 
as  once  by  the  worshippers  of  false  gods, — she  is  now,  as 
she  was  from  the  beginning,  multiplex  in  her  arrangements, 
simple  in  her  faith,  difficult  of  comprehension  to  strangers, 
easily  intelligible  to  her  sons,  widely  scattered  in  her  branches, 
hardly  beset  by  her  enemies,  yet  still  and  evermore,  wbat 
she  delights  to  call  herself.  One,  Only,  Holy,  Catholic  and 
Apostolic. 

Such  she  is :  and  yet  being  so,  she  has  not  escaped,  any  more 
than  her  Great  Head  escaped,  the  tongue  of  calumny.  Pro- 
testant controversialists  attack  her,  because  she  holds  uncor- 
rupted  the  Faith  of  S.  Athanasius  and  S.  Chrysostom ;  Bo- 
man  theologians  condemn  her  as  a  withered  and  sapless 
branch,  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  first  See,  and 
now  ready  for  the  fire  ,*  infidel  travellers  contrast  the  <  noble 
simplicity^  of  the  Impostor  of  Mecca  with  the  '  complicated 
superstitions'  of  the  Christian  East.  Everywhere  is  the  cry 
against  her,  that  her  Priests  are  sunk  in  ignorance,  her 
people  enslaved  to  bigotry ;  that  she  exists  only  because  she 
has  so  long  existed,  and  acts  with  the  mechanism  of  an  au- 
tomaton ;  that  her  want  of  missionary  zeal  proves  her  de- 
ficiency in  vital  energy,  and  that  the  hour  of  peril  will  crush 
her,  like  a  hollow  image,  to  dust. 

For  eighteen  hundred  years,  it  might  be  answered,  this 
venerable  Communion  has  fought  the  good  fight,  and  borne 
about  in  her  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Since  she 
armed  Athanasius  against  Arius,  and  sent  forth  Cyril  against 
Nestorius,  unnumbered  heresies  have  assailed  her;  foes  in 
every  shape  have  surrounded  her;  without  have  been  fight- 
ings, within  fears ;  her  existence  itself  has  oftentimes  been  a 


veiy  agony;  yel  tlie  gates  of  Iidllixveiiererfflrefsiled  against 
ber.  Idolatiy  and  Apostasy  hxve  attempled  her  sabjogatkHiy 
and  ecmfesaed  her  invincible;  Kings  and  CaUphs,  Empoors 
and  Sultans,  have  stood  ap  against  her,  hot  the  King  of  kings 
and  Ijard  of  lords  has  been  on  her  side.  Sapor  and  the  Fire- 
wonhippers  were  vanquished  bj  the  victories  of  the  innnmer- 
aUe  Mar^qrs  of  Persia;  Tiridates  and  the  idolaters  of  Arme- 
nia were  OTerthrown  by  the  mnrades  of  S.  Gregory  the  Diu- 
minator ;  Abreha  and  Atsbeha,  with  their  Ethiopic  subjects, 
repented  at  the  preaching  of  S.  Frumentius.  And  if  heresy 
unhappily  too  often  sowed  its  tares  along  with  the  good 
seedy  still  eastward^  and  southward,  and  northward  did  the 
Oriental  Church  extend  her  missionary  labours. 

Eastward,  from  the  great  (though  unsound  and  finally 
heretical)  school  of  Edessa,  the  envoys  of  Christianity  went 
ibith.  They  pitched  thdr  tents  in  the  camps  of  the  wander- 
ing Tartar;  the  Lama  of  Thibet  trembled  at  their  words; 
they  stood  in  the  rice-fields  of  the  Penjab,  and  taught  the 
fishermen  by  the  sea  of  Aral ;  they  strutted  through  the 
vast  deserts  of  Mongolia ;  the  memorable  inscription  of  Si- 
ganfu  attests  their  victories  in  China;  in  India  the  Zamorin 
himself  respected  their  spiritual,  and  courted  their  temporal, 
authority.  Prom  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  the  Monks 
of  Etchmiadzine  girded  themselves  for  this  holy  war&re ;  they 
braved  alike  the  Pagan  and  the  Fire-worshipper,  the  burning 
suns  of  Tiflis  and  the  feverish  swamps  of  Imeretia ;  they  sub- 
jugated the  border  lands  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  planted  a 
colony  halfway  up  the  Great  Ararat. 

Southward,  Alexandria  sent  forth  another  army  of  mis- 
sionaries. Steering  through  the  trackless  deserts  by  sun 
and  stars,  they  preached  the  Gospel  as  far  as  the  fountains 
of  the  Nile,  and  planted  flourishing  Churches  in  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia.  Solitary  Monks  ventured  further  into  the  king- 
dom of  Satan ;  through  the  savage  Gallas  they  passed  to  Me- 
linda  or  Zangnebar ;  others,  committing  themselves  to  the 
merchant  vessels,  preached  the  way  of  salvation  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  Zocotra,  and  distant  Ceylon.  Here  the  two 
great  armies  of  Christian  warriors  met,  having  embraced  a 
quarter  of  the  then  known  world  in  their  holy  circle. 
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Northward^  latest  but  most' victoriously^  Constantinople  sent 
out  her  envoys ;  Constantino  convinced  Vladimir  by  the  Icon 
of  the  last  judgment  of  the  "  good  to  those  at  the  right  hand^ 
the  woe  to  those  at  the  left  /'  the  idol  Peroun  was  carried  by 
the  Dnieper  to  the  sea ;  further  and  further  the  pioneers  of 
the  truth  pushed  their  way;  Moscow^  and  Kieff,  and  Vla- 
dimir owned  their  Metropolitans ;  tribes  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients received  spiritual  illumination.  Undeterred  by  Sar- 
matian  forest  or  CBstisean  swamp^  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
went  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  till  they  stood  on  the 
barbarous  shores  of  the  '  Sluggish  Sea.'  Thence  their  holy 
chivalry  bore  them  eastward ;  overleaping  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains they  forced  their  way  into  Siberia;  slowly  and  painfully 
they  advanced  towards  the  rising  sun^  preaching  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  at  Irkoutsk^  and  Sitka, 
and  Tomski  after  centuries  of  warfare^  they  have  placed  a 
vicar  of  Christ  for  the  feeding  of  His  flock ;  and  thus^  on  the 
borders  of  Chinese  Tartary^  they  hailed  the  disciples  of  the 
early  teachers  that  went  forth  from  Edessa.  And  even  as 
I  write,  missionary  zeal  has  not  abated.  On  the  unknown 
shores  of  the  Aleoutine  Islands  a  band  of  faithful  Priests  have 
sealed  with  their  labours  the  Faith  that  they  taught^  and  thus 
have  raised  the  standard  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  West- 
ern World, 

And  this  Church,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  now  for  eighteen 
centuries,  with  every  kind  of  idolatry,  and  not  relaxing  in 
its  labours,  in  this  old  age  of  the  world, — ^this  Church,  privi- 
leged to  work  a  conversion  on  the  largest  scale  that  has  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  namely,  that  of  Russia, 
— that  saith  to  the  East,  Give  up,  and  to  the  South,  Keep  not 
back, — ^this  Church,  forsooth,  is  not  a  missionary  Church  I 

Again, — it  is  said,  and  said  by  one  who,  better  than  most, 
knew  the  value  of  what  he  was  asserting, — ^''Whether  the 
Greek  Communion  be  not  one  of  the  superstitions  that  in- 
vade a  population!  like  some  ingrained  and  inveterate  odour, 
and  die  at  length,  because  nothing  lasts  for  ever,  remains  to 
be  seen.''    How  do  we  answer  the  assertion  f 

The  Impostor  of  Mecca  poured  out  his  hordes  from  Arabia, 
and  taught  them  to  look  for  a  type  of  the  cool  shades  of 


VmndSam  in  the  Aadoww  of  tbe  rhmliing  scjnnitMS.  Benia 
fen  befixe  Iob  gcaenls :  Abnbciar  and  Onar  poored  thdr 
legions  into  Syiia:  Antiodi,  and  Jemsakm,  and  Aleppo^and 
Alexandiia  boved  lliiiiiiu'lici  before  tbe  accniaed  creseent* 
The  eaxfm  of  the  Cssan  was  Tanqmshed,  and  fimited^  and 
eontracted:  the  qnritnal  dominion  of  the  Eastern  Chnrcb 
stooped  not  to  Uie  Yictor.  -  Manj  a  noble  Tictoiy  was  won 
toot  Chust  :  many  a  glorious  athlete  was  sent  to  maitrrdonu 
The  Chnrcb  rode  ont  tlua  storm :  as  little  did  she  qnail  be- 
fore  the  soooessiTe  bQlows  of  devastation  that  poored  in 
aroond  her.  The  Calqihates,  Qmmiad,  Eatimitey  and  Ayoa- 
Inte  rose  and  fell:  she,  hated,  despised,  persecuted  bj  aU» 
mocked  at  their  destruction:  the  SeQukian  Sultanate  glared 
and  was  extinct  like  a  meteor :  the  Mongolian  hordes  filled 
Asia  and  half  Europe  with  devastation  and  dismay:  and  finally 
the  Turks  overwhelmed  Constantinople  itself,  and  closed  the 
annals  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  the  Eastern  Church 
survived :  dispirited,  persecuted,  humbled  to  the  very  dust, 
firom  generation  to  generation  she  handed  down  the  power 
of  the  Keys,  and  offered  the  Mystic  Sacrifice  ;*  and  even  when 
most  depressed  by  the  scholastic  subtleties  and  political  in* 
trigues  of  her  Boman  Sister,  even  then  she  triumphed  most 
gloriously  over  Calvinism  and  its  attendant  heresies.  And 
at  this  time,  when  every  thing  betokens  the  approaching  dis* 
solution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  when  the  most  widely  ex- 
tended nation,  and  the  mightiest  Emperor  in  the  world,  pro- 
fess the  Oriental  Faith,  when  the  great  line  of  railway  which 
will  connect  England  with  India,  the  main  artery  of  universal 
commerce,  must  intersect  in  half  its  length  the  domain  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  it  is  impossible,  humanly  speaking,  but 
that  a  bright  fiiture  is  still  before  her.  And  it  may  well  be 
that  in  the  great  regeneration  of  the  Church,  in  the  second 
and  more  blessed  Pentecost,  the  CBcumenical  Throne  of  the 
East  will  bear  no  small  part. 

To  write,  therefore,  of  the  Eastern  Church  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  work  of  deep  interest :  if  only  the  difficulty  and  peril 
which  attend  such  a  task  do  not  prove  too  much  for  him  who 
has  taken  it  in  hand. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ecclesiastical  History,  posterior  to 
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the  division  of  the  East  and  West^  has  attached  itself  almost 
entirely  to  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Writers  of  the  Roman  Communion  could  not  be  expected  to 
interest  themselves  much  in  the  annals  of  a  body  which  they 
regard  as  schismatical ;  while^  excepting  in  that  Communion, 
no  authors  of  eminence  have  treated  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, and  of  the  events  which  it  involved.  Thus  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  in  the  volumes  of  Baronius  and  Fleury,  of 
Baynaldus  and  Orsi,  of  Alexander  and  Bohrbacher,  the 
Eastern  Church  is  rarely  mentioned  except  when  some  forced 
or  pretended  reconciliation  with  Rome  brings  her  on  the 
stage.  And  if  we  look  for  information  to  Oriental  writers, 
we  find  that  a  general  history  of  the  Eastern  Communion  is 
a  thing  which  does  not  exist.  Each  of  the  Patriarchates  has, 
more  or  less  satisfactorily,  its  own  series  of  chronologers,  for 
we  can  dignify  them  by  no  higher  title.  But  their  action 
and  reaction  on  each  other,  their  existence  as  a  whole,  their 
inward  life,  the  working  of  the  One  Spirit  in  every  member, 
these  things  are  dismissed  as  unimportant,  or  omitted  as  un- 
known. Hence  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  Fatoarchates  are 
the  mere  skeletons  of  history.  These  bones  must  be  collected 
and  clothed  with  flesh  and  sinews,  and  (if  it  may  be)  endued 
with  the  breath  of  life :  and  all  of  these  tasks  are  attended 
with  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Another  consideration  leads  to 
the  same  result. 

The  historical  writers  whom  I  have  mentioned  had  no 
common  language.  Greek,  in  various  degrees  of  corruption, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Buss,  Armenian,  these  are  the  principal 
sources  from  whence  our  materials  are  to  be  obtained.  Add 
to  this^  the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  fountain-head 
of  information :  the  precious  MSS.  mouldering  in  far  distant 
monasteries, — ^in  the  abbey-fortress  of  Etchmiadzine,  in  the 
steeps  of  Meteora,  in  the  Desert  of  Cells,  in  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain : — add  the  destruction  of  ancient  documents,  the  unex- 
plained and  inexplicable  contradictions  which  the  carelessness 
of  Eastern  writers  has  introduced :  the  tedious  prolixity  in 
which  they  involve  their  facts;  the  total  absence  of  true 
criticism  which  they  manifest;  the  unfortunate  pertinacity 
with  which  they  relate  at  the  greatest  length  those  matters 
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of  which  they  themselves  had  least  personal  knowledge ;  the 
want  of  any  faithfiil  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  doubts  and 
hesitations  in  which  the  historian  of  the  Oriental  Church  is 
involved ;  these  things  might  well  suffice  to  deter  the  warmest 
lover  of  Ecclesiastical  History  from  attempting, — whatever 
be  its  interest, — that  of  the  East.  In  the  following  pages, 
however,  whether  they  are  to  be  praised  as  laborious,  or 
condemned  as  presumptuous,  that  task  has  been  undertaken. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  outset,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
general  arrangement  of  this  History.  It  is  intended  to  con- 
sist of  four  parts.  In  the  first,  which  is  now  presented  to 
the  reader,  I  endeavour,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  Geographical  divisions.  Liturgical  rites, 
Ecclesiology,  doctrinal  tenets,  and  controversies,  of  the  East- 
em  Church,  as  well  as  of  those  heretical,  though  Apostolical, 
Communions,  which  are  separated  from  it. 

In  the  second,  which  has  already  been  published,  I  relate 
the  History  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  third,  with  Ood^s  blessing,  I  hope  to  tell  of  those 
of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  together  with  their  dependencies, 
or  o£Fshoots,  the  Catholicate  of  Chaldsea,  the  Jacobite  Ma- 
phrianate,  and  the  Armenian  Patriarchate. 

In  the  fourth,  I  may  write  of  Constantinople,  and  those 
Churches,  as  Russia,  Servia,  and  Georgia,  which,  originally 
under  its  rule,  have  long  since  thrown  off  its  jurisdiction. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  the  reader,  as  it  would  have  at 
one  time  appeared  strange  to  myself,  that  I  should  prefer 
vniting  separately  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  rather  than  intertwining  their  story  in  one  con- 
tinuous narrative.  Much,  doubtless,  may  be  urged  on  both 
sides  of  the  question ;  but  the  plan  which  I  have  adopted 
seemed  to  me  to  have  the  fewest  incumbrances,  and  the  most 
palpable  advantages.  The  various  branches  of  the  Eastern 
Church  have  often  no  more  connexion  with  each  other  than 
they  have  with  the  Western.  To  be  called  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Diamper,  from  Ethiopia  to  Russia,  from  Bosnia  to  Si- 
ganfu,  to  have  five  or  six  different  threads  of  narration,  each, 
too  often,  perplexed  in  itself,  and  all  to  be  taken  up  in  their 
turn,  to  encounter  all  the  disadvantages^  without  being  en- 
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abled  to  balance  them  by  the  accaracy,  of  annals,  to  interest 
the  reader  in  a  contest  against  heresy  in  the  East,  and  then 
transport  him  to  a  battle  against  Erastianism  in  the  West, 
appeared  to  me  objections  far  overbalancing  that  of  the  slight, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  not  unprofitable,  tautology  that  is 
involyed  in  my  present  plan.  The  example  of  Gibbon  has  % 
indeed,  been  quoted  against  me :  but  surely  it  tells  on  the 
other  side.  That  great  historian — ^for  such  even  an  enemy 
must  confess  him — ^though  obliged  to  give  sketches  of  the 
previous  history  of  one  nation  after  another,  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  Roman  stage,  had  nevertheless,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  work,  but  one  thread  of  narration,  to 
which  it  was  not  difficult  to  refer  all  subordinate  subjects. 
Where  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  take  up  a  totally  dif- 
ferent narrative,  as  in  his  distorted  sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  or  in  his  relation  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  there  he  began  again  from  the  beginning,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  weave  these  unconnected  narratives  into 
the  body  of  his  history.  I,  on  the  contrary,  had  three  distinct 
tales  to  relate :  for  to  refer  every  thing  to  Constantinople,  as 
in  the  Latin  Church  to  Rome,  would  be  manifestly  unfair. 

In  choosing  this  plan  several  years  ago,  I  did  so  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  both  as  regards  the  statement  made 
above,  and  also  with  respect  to  other  influences  of  which  it 
would  not  interest,  and  could  not  profit,  the  reader  to  be  in- 
formed. In  reviewing  this  decision,  I  have  the  comfort  of 
believing  that  it  was  for  the  best. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  history  of  any  Church  can 
be  so  well  written  as  by  one  who  is  a  member  of  that  Church ; 
who  is  imbued  with  all  its  feelings,  has  adopted  all  its  pre- 
possessions, and  who  is  therefore  able  to  look  at  its  actions 
exactly  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  most  clearly  to 
be  understood.  This  being,  in  the  present  case,  impossible, 
I  have  at  least  endeavoured,  so  far  as  might  be,  to  put  my- 
self in  an  Oriental  position,  and  from  that  position  to  re- 
view the  scenes  which  pass  before  us.    I  shall  constantly 

*  Since  these  pages  have  been  writ-  history  of  the  Catholic  and  heretical 
ten,  another  reviewer,  taking  precisely  Churches  of  Alexandria,  kept  entirely 
th«  opposite  Tiew,  would  hare  had  the     a«par»te.    Medio  titimmui  iHt. 
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fecfam  wmaag  tke  SwbIs  tiioae  wham  tke  Eastern  Ckwck, 
wlieUicr  with  w  witlMot  tbe  consent  of  tlie  West,  90  acc^^ 
and  shall  as  nnhesitafcni^  speak  of  S.  Symeon  of  Thessa* 
hsBocM,  and  S.  Metn^ihanes  of  Voronej,  as  of  S*  Cyril  of 
AJexandiia,  or  S.  Flanan  of  Constantinople.  In  the  same 
manner^  I  shall  cnploj,  without  any  decision  in  all  cases 
as  to  their  aocoracy  or  propriety,  the  nsnal  expressions  of 
Chaental  phraseology.:  I  shall  lament  the  '  Latinising^  tas« 
dendes  of  the  Western  ProTinces;  shall  hononr  the  'incor* 
niptihie  remains*  of  one  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity; 
and  shall  dignify  the  Bishi^  of  Constantinople  with  the  title 
of  CEcnmenical  Patriarch,  ^^ ' 

In  glancing  our  eyes  orer  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  we  shall  find  one  or  two  broad  lines  of 
demarcation  between  her  and  her  Roman  Sister.  It  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  pay  a  brief  attention  to  them. 

I.  The  tendency  of  the  Western  Church, — ^I  say  it  nei* 
ther  in  censure  nor  praise,  but  merely  as  an  allowed  fact, — 
has  been  to  embroil  herself  with  the  kings  and  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  The  two  swords  claimed  by  the  Roman  Pontiff, — 
the  doable  character  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  an  Italian 
soTereign,  and  (Ecumenical  Prelate, — ^the  vast  contributions 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  or  luxury  of 
the  Chair  of  S.  Peter, — ^all  these  considerations  conduced  to 
such  a  result.  On  the  contrary,  the  Regale  and  the  Pon* 
tificale  in  the  East  have,  generally  speaking,  gone  hand  in 
hand.  A  separate  and  independent  state  implied  a  separate 
and  independent  hierarchical  government.  While  the  Em- 
perors of  Byzantium  were  rulers  of  the  Eastern  world,  the 
Patriarchal  Throne  of  that  city  exalted  itself  to  all  but  an 
equality  with  Rome.  As  the  political  importance  of  Constan- 
tinople declined,  and  new  states  branched  off  from  her,  so  the 
spiritual  dominions  of  her  Bishop  contracted  themselves,  and 
autocephalous  metropolitans  arose  in  all  directions.  The 
orthodox  monarchs  of  Georgia  and  Abkhasia  each  supported 
his  own  Catholic.  Servia,  when  raised  to  political  import* 
anoe,  consecrated  its  own  Patriarch  at  Uschize.  Russia,  so 
long  faithful  to  Constantinople,  at  length  claimed  a  fifth 
Patriarchal  Throne  for  Moscow.    Even  in  our  own  times,  we 
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History  is  unseen  in  the  Annals  of  the  East.  The  pride,  or 
ambition,  or  passion  of  the  Soman  Pontiff  impelled  him  too 
utcen  to  employ  spiritual  censures  to  enforce  his  temporal 
uemands  :  where  the  sword  of  war  failed,  the  weapon  of  ex* 
cortununication  was  unsheathed ;  the  allies  of  Borne  contri- 
imted  men  and  arms,  Rome  herself  the  more  tremendous  ^ 
uitillery  of  an  interdict;  the  dying  departed  without  the 
L- jnsolations  of  religion,  because  Venice  was  to  be  humbled, 
or  Lucca  checked ;  and  the  result,  the  most  inevitable  result, 
iuevitable  as  far  back  as  Boniface  YIII.,  was,  that  Church 
censures  were  braved,  were  found  innocuous,  became  ridi- 
culous, recoiled  on  their  forgers, — ^the  Pontifical  system  fell, 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  excommunication  is  as  much 
the  object  of  dread  now,  as  in  the  days  of  S.  Chrysostom  or 
S.  Germanus;  the  weapon  has  not  been  misused,  and  still 
graces  the  armoury  of  the  Church :  the  power  of  the  Keys  is 
most  simply  and  earnestly  believed,  and  the  belief  is  carried 
out  into  action ;  the  censure  of  a  poor  country  Papas  out- 
weighs, in  present  effect,  that  of  a  Western  Bishop. 

Again,  the  ever-craving  caUs  of  Borne  for  money  are 
miserable  features  of  Western  History.  Hence  petitories, 
annates,  Peter's  pence ;  hence  commendams,  first  vacancies, 
dispensation  from  orders ;  hence  Cardinals  heaped  to  them- 
selves Bishoprick  on  Bishoprick,  engrossed  the  incomes  of 
Abbeys  they  had  never  seen,  aggregated  prebendal  revenues 
from  Cathedrals  of  far  distant  countries;  hence,  as  times 
grew  worse,  the  reserves  of  the  Boman  Chancery ;  the  Abso- 
lutions from  the  censure  of  a  legitimate  Prelate;  the  en- 
couragement of  Appeak ;  and,  finally,  the  dreadful  mission 
of  Tetzel. 

In  the  East  the  case  was,  fortunately^  different.  During 
the  Byzantine  Empire  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  and  the 
gorgeous  train  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Great  Church,  were 
supported  by  fixed  and  stipulated  revenues.  During  Turkish 
dominion,  the  temptation  to  splendour  and  pomp  has  ever 
been  small ;  superior  reputation  for  riches  being  the  sure  step 
to  deprivation  of  them.  Similarly,  the  wars  of  the  Popes, 
into  whose  treasury  the  coffers  of  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys 
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were  so  often  poured^  had  no  parallel  in  the  East; — ^and  the 
lamentable  inconsistency  of  the  union  in  one  person  of  the 
Headship  of  the  Church,  which  involyes  peace  with  all  man- 
kind, and  a  temporal  sovereignty,  which  involves  war  with 
enemies,  is  happily  there  unknown. 

II.  That  the  Oriental  Church  has  been  able  to  adapt  her- 
self to  the  wants  of  her  members  with  the  happy  flexibility 
of  machinery  which  characterises  her  Boman  Sister,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  asserted. 

As  to  her  services,  though  less  in  an  unknown  tongue  than 
those  of  the  Western  Church,  they  are  of  such  a  character — 
the  Liturgy  always  excepted — ^that  for  the  poor  and  ignorant  to 
derive  full  edification  from  them  is  impossible. .  The  innume. 
rable  and  endless  Canons, — the  wearisome  Theotokia  and 
Staurotheotokia,  containing  but  one  meaning,  expressed  in  a 
thousand  different  forms, — ^the  acrostichs,  the  Contakia,  the 
Stichera, — all  these  contrast  most  unfavourably  with  the  well- 
chosen  lessons, — the  beautiful  antiphons, — ^the  short  appro- 
priate responses,  of  the  Breviary.  The  immense  prolixity  of 
the  Greek  offices,  the  unreasonable  repetitions — even  to  fifty 
times — of  the  Kyrie  eleison, — ^the  bombastic  style  of  the 
hymns, — the  tragedy-like  phrases, — ^the  continual  attempt  at 
fine  writing, — ^these  things  render  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Mensea  (intended  only  for  monastic  leisure)  less  fitted  for 
the  edification  of  a  Christian  people* 

At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  to  read  these 
compositions,  only  intended  to  be  sung,  is  to  subject  them 
to  a  very  severe  trial ;  that  the  peasantry  are  deeply  attached 
to  them,  and  join  in  them,  heart  and  soul ;  and  that  habit 
reconciles  to  their  tautology,  and  only  developes  their  beauty. 

Again,  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Church  in- 
volve a  kind  of  unreality  in  the  present  age  of  the  world. 
The  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  legislates  only  for  part  of  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor;  Alexandria  is  limited  to  Egypt;  An- 
tioch  to  Syria;  Jerusalem  to  a  Dioecese  not  larger  than 
three  or  four  English  counties ;  while  the  Metran  of  Abys- 
sinia claims  all  Africa  excepting  Egypt ;  the  Holy  Governing 
Synod  rules  half  Asia  and  the  third  part  of  Europe;  and 
the  Catholic  of  Seleuda  would  have  dominion  "from  sea 
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to  sea,  and  ficom  the''  Caspian  ''flood  unto  the  world's 
end/' 

It  is  clear  that  of  the  foor  great  Sees  Constantinople  alone 
shonld  have  remained  the  seat  of  a  Patriarchate.  The  Throne 
of  Antioch  has^  in  fact,  been  removed  to  Damascus ;  had  it 
been  stationed  at  Bagdad  or  Mosol^  had  it  thrown  out  a 
Catholic  to  Delhi  or  Bombay,  the  heresy  of  central  Asia 
might  have  been  averted.  The  Throne  of  Jerusalem  might 
have  been  established  at  Moscow,  instead  of  the  fifth  Patri* 
archate  there  seated  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Some  such  re-arrangement  of  provinces  was  contemplated 
in  the  time  of  Theodore  Balsamon.  But  he  preferred  the 
literary  ease  of  Constantinople  to  a  missionary  warfare  with 
Mahometanism ;  and  brought  his  immense  influence  in  favour 
of  non-residence  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  Hoadley  or  a  War- 
burton.  The  opportunity  was  lost; — ^the  more  convenient 
season  never  came. 

The  Church,  it  is  true,  is  immutable  in  her  principles;— 
and  so  far,  the  Oriental  Branch  maintains  the  type;  but 
in  her  manner  of  bringing  them  to  bear,  she  is  singularly 
pliable;  and  so  far  the  type  is  violated  in  the  East.  The 
stiffiiess,  so  to  speak,  which,  when  applied  to  doctrine,  has 
preserved  her  in  her  own  glorious  orthodoxy,  has  cast  out 
Arian  and  Nestorian,  Eutychian  and  Monothelite,  fenced 
truth  on  one  side  at  Ephesus,  and  on  the  other  at  Chalcedon, 
confounded  one  heresy  in  the  fifth,  the  opposite  in  the  sixth, 
(Ecumenical  Council, — that  stiffness  has  been  less  happily 
turned  to  matters  of  discipline,  where  variations,  great  and 
important  variations,  are  worked  by  "  That  One  and  the  Self- 
same Spirit.^' 

The  Church  begins  with  an  Episcopate,  she  ends  with  a 
Patriarchate;  she  begins  with  hermits ;  she  forms  them  into 
communities,  and  they  become  monks ;  she  sends  them  out 
into  the  world,  and  they  are  friars ;  she  bids  them  "  go  to 
the  great  men  and  speak  to  them,''  and  they  are  Jesuits. 
In  an  ignorant  age,  the  Benedictine  went  out  into  his  gar- 
den and  planted  cabbages ;  in  a  learned  age,  he  sat  in  his 
cell,  and  edited  the  Fathers. 

It  is  just  this  flexibility  in  which  the  Eastern  Church  has 
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greatly  failed ;  Bhe  lias  not  adapted  beraelf  to  the  change  of 
circumstances  around  her ;  her  services  are  unaltered  in  de- 
tails, and  have  thereby  lost  much  of  their  original  spirit. 
The  expulsion  of  Catechumens  was  necessary  during  the 
first  six  centuries,  therefore  it  is  unmeaningly  retained  now ; 
God's  blessing  was  invoked  on  the  Emperor  a  thousand  years 
ago,  therefore,  though  the  Throne  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars 
has  crumbled  to  the  dust,  the  same  intercession  is  still  made. 
And  so,  in  innumerable  other  particulars  of  a  similar  kind, 
probably  no  office-books  ever  needed  so  thorough  a  revision, 
or  would  better  repay  it,  than  those  of  the  Oriental  Church. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  the 
East  has  known  better  how  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  times 
than  her  Roman  Sister.  The  passion  for  vernacular  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  was  met  by  Rome  with  less  than 
her  usual  tact :  she  strove  to  repress  it,  failed,  and  the  con- 
cession was  at  last  made  with  a  bad  grace.  The  Eastern 
Church  has  rather  encouraged  it ;  has  thereby  avoided  giving 
her  enemies  a  great  handle  against  her ;  has  saved  her  chil- 
dren from  the  snares  that  might  otherwise  have  beset  them, 
and  has  preserved  their  allegiance  inviolate. 

So  again,  she  has  not  vainly  insisted  on  keeping  up  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  Constantinople  surrendered  Russia  when  it 
was  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  that  Church  to 
depend  on  a  See  which  might  be  influenced  or  corrupted  by 
Turkish  despotism;  in  our  own  day  she  has  resigned  Greece, 
rather  than  give  a  worldly  government  a  handle  for  a  sub- 
version of  the  Faith. 

III.  I  will  conclude  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Greek  Church  in  a  practical  point  of 
view  to  ourselves ;  that,  as  it  has  well  been  said,  it  presents 
^^  the  phenomenon  of  a  permanent  Christian  Society  and  doc- 
trine, exterior  to  the  Roman  obedience.'^ 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  all  possible  theories  of  the 
Church  may  be  reduced  to  four.  The  Hildebrandine  regards 
it  as  a  despotic  monarchy,  to  be  governed  in  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God's  Vicegerent,  that  Vicegerent 
being,  jure  divino,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  him  only  the 
plenitude  of  power  resides :  Councils  are  convoked  merely  to 
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ratify,  or  to  add  lustre  to,  his  decisions;  ''none/'  in  the 
words  of  the  gloss,  ''may  yenture  to  enqnire,  Why  doest  thou 
thus  ?*' — ^and  the  Church,  to  use  Cajetan's  expression, "  is  the 
bom  slaTC  of  the  Soman  Pontiff/'  The  Oallican  theory  views 
the  Church  as  a  constitutional  monarchy,  of  which  the  Pope 
is  either  Jttre  Dwino^  or  merely  Jure  Ecclesiastico,  the  re- 
sponsible head;  invested  with  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions while  the  supreme  representative  power  of  the  Church, 
the  CEknimenical  Council,  is  in  abeyance  :  but  owing  implicit 
obedience  to  such  a  Synod  when  assembled,  liable  to  be  sus- 
pended or  deposed  by  it,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  its  de- 
cisions on  pain  of  the  guilt  and  the  consequences  of  schism. 
The  Cyprianic  view  represents  the  Church  as  a  pure  re- 
public :  every  Bishop  equal,  not  only .  in  inherent  powers, 
but  in  external  jurisdiction :  the  keys  confided  to  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  thence  equaUy  derived  to  the  units :  the 
institution  of  metropolitical  and  primatial  Sees  a  mere  acci- 
dent, contrived  rather  for  dispatch  and  order  than  for  govern- 
ment and  authority. 

None  of  these,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  is  the  Oriental 
scheme  of  the  Church.  By  the  East  it  ever  was,  and  still 
is,  regarded  as  an  unmixed  oligarchy  :  based  indeed  on  the 
great  body  of  Prelates,  but  gradually,  through  the  various 
stages  of  Bishops,  Metropolitans,  Primates,  and  Exarchs, 
finding  its  sovereignty  in  the  Five  Patriarchal  Thrones. 
These  were,  each  in  its  own  Dioecese,  what  the  G^ican 
theory  makes  the  Pope  in  the  Universal  Church :  not  amen- 
able to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  their  brethren  separately, 
and,  if  they  erred,  requiring  nothing  less  than  an  (Ecu- 
menical Synod  to  depose  them;  acknowledging  a  priority 
in  order,  and  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Bome,  an  undefined  and 
undefinable  something  more,  —  a  privilege  of  interference 
that  might  not  have  been  brooked  from  another  Patriarchal 
See.  Hence  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Russia,  elevation  from  an 
Episcopal  to  a  Patriarchal  Throne  was  accompanied  by  re- 
ordination  ; — Whence  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  of  S.  Mark, 
— and  in  like  manner  of  the  other  Chairs, — were  received  as 
the  dictates  of  inspiration. 

Now,  out  of  all  these  theories,  we  must  accept  either  the 
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Hildebntndine  or  the  Oriental :  for  the  plam  reason  that  the 
others  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  fonnd  wanting. 
The  Cjprianic^  whatever  may  be  its  beauty  and  simpUeity^ 
existed  only  in  Africa^  and  were  now  clearly  impossible : — ^the 
Gallican,  after  obtaining  a  victory  at  Constance,  and  nearly 
winning  a  complete  triumph  at  Basle,  made  one  brief  strag- 
gle for  life  under  Bossuet  and  his  fellows,  and  then  fell  for 
ever.  But  Borne  and  Constantinople  still  hold  each  their 
own  theory ; — and  the  existence  and  domination  of  each  is  so 
far  a  proof  that  each  is  right 

We  are  not,  of  course,  about  to  enter  into  the  controversy: 
all  we  say  is,  that  the  Eastern  Church,  in  its  simple  exist- 
ence, is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Roman  assertion  that  a 
real  Church  cannot  exist  save  in  visible  communion  with  the 
Chair  of  S.  Peter.  It  is  idle  to  keep  (as  controversialists, 
and  espedaUy  Anglo-Boman  controversialists,  love  to  keep) 
the  East  in  the  back-ground.  It  is  idle  to  tell  us  that  its 
existence  is  mechanical,  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  it  must  soon  perish,  that  the 
only  wonder  is  it  has  not  perished  before.  On  the  Boman 
hypothesis,  it  is  not  only  wonderful,  but  inexplicable.  Borne 
can  find  no  note  of  a  Church  that  is  not  shared  by  the  East 
with  itself.  Apostolic  descent?  Pius  IX.  can  boast  no 
better  ascertained  chain  than  Methodius  or  Artemius. 
Uncorrupted  doctrine?  It  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us  in 
which  communion  S.  Athanasius  or  S.  Leo  would  recognise 
the  fairest  transcript  of  their  own  minds.  Sanctity?  The 
twelve  volumes  of  the  Mensea  assert  it  as  fully  as  the  Bre- 
viary. Miracles?  The  Eastern  Church  claims  them,  and 
canonizes  for  them,  to  this  very  day.  Martyrdoms?  The 
eighteenth  century,  which  added  few  here  and  there  to  the 
glorious  catalogue  of  Western  Martyrs,  was  full,  in  Greece 
and  Anatolia,  of  such  triumphs  for  the  East.  Universality  ? 
In  her  own  sense.  Home,  if  brought  to  this  test,  would  be 
found  wanting :  and  if  the  East  has  ever,  in  the  same  sense^ 
claimed  it,  her  assumptions  were  even  more  blameable,  as 
the  smaller  and  the  less  extended  Communion.  But  the  true 
note  of  universality  is  to  be  looked  for  neither  in  East  nor 
in  West  separately :  neither  without  the  other  can  attain  to 
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the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fofaiess  of  CHmisr.  Go* 
hasten  the  day  when  they  mar  again  be  Tisiblj  one;,  cien  aa 
He  and  the  Fathee  are  One ! 

Lastly,  to  write  the  History  of  the  Eastern  ChnrA  oaght 
to  be  a  labour  of  Ioto  to  an  Englishman,  not  mody  bee  saw 
it  seems  as  though  the  future  union  of  the  Chmcii  were  to 
irise  firom  that  quarter. 

Via  prima  salata^ 
Quod  minime  rcris,  Giaia  pandeCnr  ab  miW, 

but  because,  in  the  history  of  the  past,  Britain  owes  ao 
to^  and  is  so  closely  connected  with,  the  East.  There 
little  doubt,  that  early  British  orders  were  derived  firooi 
France,  as  France  derived  her  illumination  frinn  Lyons,  and 
Lyons  from  Smyrna :  thus  by  S.  Polycarp  tracing  the  gift 
of  the  Holt  Ghost  to  S.  John.  So  we  find  S.  Cohnan,  at 
the  conference  of  Strenaeshalch,  quoting  S.  John  as  the 
author  of  the  Paschal  Computation  then  used  in  Britain;  so 
we  shall  also  see  that  in  some  remarkable  particalars  the 
English  Litoigies  approximate  to  the  Oriental :  and  even  in 
such  a  comparative  trifle  as  the  use  of  two  lights  on  the 
Altar,  we  may  trace  either  the  early  influence  of  the  East,  <Mr 
more  probably  that  of  S.  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  when  raised 
to  the  Archiepiscopal  Throne  of  Canterbory.  And  whatever 
be  the  amount  of  our  obligations  to  S.  Augustine,  of  ever- 
blessed  memory,  (himself  deriving  his  consecration  through 
France  from  Asia^)  they  cannot  cancel  our  debt  to  the  Pri- 
meval East^  for  the  first  illumination  of  our  country,  never 
lost  in  Wales,  for  the  thousands  of  souls  saved  in  ages  prior 
to  the  Boman  Mission^  perhaps  also  in  some  degree  for  the 
readiness  with  which  that  mission  itself  was  received. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks,  and  address  myself  to  the 
task  that  lies  before  me,  better  than  by  adopting  the  prayer  of 
S.  Fulgentius :  "  Ipsum  rogo,  ut,  praeveniente  et  subsequente 
misericordia,  qua^cunque  salubriter  scienda  nescio,  doceat 
me;  in  his,  quae  vera  novi,  custodiat  me;  in  quibus  veris 
tituboy  confirmet  me ;  in  quibus,  ut  homo,  fallor,  corrigat 
me;  a  falsis  et  noxiis  eripiat  me;  et  ea  faciat  de  ore  meo 
procedere,  quae  et  coram  ipsa  veritate  principaliter  grata,  et 
fiant  fidelibus  cunctis  accepta,  per  Jesum  Ch&istum  Domi- 
num  nostrum.     Amen/' 
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UTA  19  CIBCUITU  0CVL08  TtOB,  R  TTDB;  OMNK  I8TI  COVGKKOATI  SITHT,  TXKBBUNT 
TIBI  :  YITO  100,  DIGIT  D0MIVU8,  QUIA  OMHIBUS  BIB  TBLUT  OBBAMKlfTO  ▼B8TIBBIB,  BT 
OIBCrif  DABIB  TIBI  BOfl  QUALIS  8POB8A.  QUIA  DB8BBTA  TUA,  BT  SOLITDDIKIS  TVJB,  BT 
TBBBA  W19M  tXtM  RVXC  ABOITSTA  BBUBT  PRA  HABITATORIBUS,  BT  LOHOB  FUOABUB* 
*UE  QUI  ABSOBBBBAITT  TB.  ADHUC  DICBBT  IB  AtTKIBVB  TUI8  VILII  8TBEILITATIS  TU^  ; 
ASQVarUBBBT  MIHI  LOCUS;  PAC  BPATIDK  MIHI  UT  HABITBK. — Isoia  Cap.  zUx.  lB,etC, 


CHAPEER  L 

iL  GKSWULL  VIEW  OT  THB  MEHmagQUTlCAL  MTlSiaSS  OF 

THE  HOLT  KASnSS  €S€1 


Ths  origin  and  yiufeieai  of  die  Pitiiiirhil  and  Mebo- 
poHtical  aystemSy  hoverer  important  in  itad^  and 
doady  connected  with  a  right  nndentanding  of  Chnvdi 
toty,  hOs  not  within  the  limiti  whidi  we  hate  yio|ioafld  to 
oondTes-in  the  present  woik.  Nor,  did  it  ao  fidl,  eonld  we 
hope  to  throw  any  fresh  l^t  on  a  point  whidi  has  afaeady 
been  fnUy  difMrmwed  by  the  great  names  of  Eodesiastieal 
history.  Le  Qnien,  Schebtrste,  and  our  own  Bingham^  have 
exhausted  the  subject. 

It  is  our  purpose,  in  the  fiiDowing  book,  to  give  a  snrrinrt 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Tarions  Piopceses  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  (where  there  are  sufficient  materials)  of  that  ni 
each  of  the  Metropoles  subject  to  them.  We  shall  then  turn 
ODT  attention  to  the  tearnUml  dirisions  of  the  heretical 
bodies  of  the  East;  which,  in  some  insfranrps,  co-exist  widi 
the  Orthodox  Church,  in  others  hare  supplanted  iL 

We  shall  obserre  the  following  order : — ^We  shall  first  con- 
sider Constantinople  and  its  provinces; — then  its  sometime 
dependencies, — Greece,  Servia,  Russia,  Georgia,  Armenia: 
— next  Alexandria  and  Ethiopia  ; — next  Antioch,  with  its  off- 
shoot, the  Chaldaean  Catho]icate,.and  the  Maronite  Churdi : 
— and,  lastly,  Jerusalem. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  its  earliest  times,  the  Eastern 
Communion  contained  but  two  Patriarchates,  Alexandria  and 
Antioch :  dignified  indeed  with  the  same  name,  but  possess- 
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ing  very  diiFerent  degrees  of  power.  The  Dioeceses  of  Poh- 
txis,  Asia^  and  Thrace,  were  then  governed  by  Exarchs  of  their 
own,  seated  respectively  at  Caesarea,  Ephesus,  and  Heraclea. 
By  steps  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  the  See  of  Con- 
stantinople was  elevated,  first  to  an  honorary  Patriarchate, 
and  then  to  a  real  jurisdiction  over  the  above-named  Dioeceses, 
taking  at  the  same  time  the  second  place  after  Rome,  hitherto 
awarded  to  Alexandria :  and  at  a  later  period,  wresting  the 
huge  Dioecese  of  Eastern  lUyricum  from  her  Western  Sister. 
Jerusalem  also  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Patriarchal  See, 
and  the  fifth  place  was  assigned  to  it.  This,  then,  was  the 
general  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the  Eastern  Church  for 
more  than  1100  years,  when  a  fifth  Patriarchate  was  esta- 
blished at  Moscow,  with  jurisdiction  over  All  the  Russias. 
That  arrangement  continued  for  little  more  than  a  century ; 
Und  the  Dioecese  of  Moscow  is  now  administered  by  a  *  Holy 
Governing  Synod,'  the  original  device  of  Peter  I. 

In  specifying  the  various  provinces  respectively  dependent 
on  these  Dioeceses,  we  shall  give  them  in  their  most  -developed 
form.  All  did  not  co-exist:  some  were  destroyed  before 
others  were  erected.  But  the  anachronism  of  giving  all  at 
ohe  view  is  necessary,  if  we  would  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
the  jurisdiction  which  the  Eastern  Church  has  in  former 
times  j^ssessed,  and  still  daims. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  embraced  the  Dioeceses 
of  Pontus^  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Eastern  Illyricum. 

The  Dioecese  of  Pontus,  under  the  Exarch  of  Ceesarea, 
contained  the  provinces  of 


Cafpabocia  Prima 

Secunda 

Tbetia 

Abmenia  Prima 

Secunda 

Galatia  Prima 

'  ■  Secunda 
pontds  polemoniacus 
Helenofontus 
Paphlagonu  . 
honorias 

BlTHYNlA  f*UlMA 
StCUKDA 


MetropoUfl)  Cjesakea. 

.  Ttana. 

.  JuSTINIANOrOLIS. 

.  Sebaste. 

.  mslitekb. 

.  AncrBA. 

.  Pbbsinxts. 

.  NEOCfiSAXEA. 

.  Amasea. 

.  Ganora. 

.  Claudiopolis. 

.  NtOOMSBIA. 

.  NiCJIA. 
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TheDi 
tsined  the 


of  Asia,  uidcr 
provmoes  of 


tke  Exarek  of  EphenBy 


PfimTGUL  PACAZLiSA 


Ltdia 

Th£  Ctclades 

L.TCIA 


SscunA 


Ltcaovia 


Ciixcrs. 

Laoi>icza. 
Stxsada. 

&AKDIS. 

BaoDBS. 


SfDK. 


IconuK. 


The  Diceoeae  of  ThnMse,  under  the  Exjurch  of 
contained  the  psovinces  of 


EUBOPE 


H  iKinWOBTUg 

Bhodofb 

SCTTHIA 
llXSlA  IliTElUOB 

Wallachia 
moldoblachia 


Metropi^  Hkbaclka. 


TsAJASOfOUS. 

TOML 

Maxciahopqub. 
cTergowrz,  (sinet 

fBcXHOBBSI.) 
SOflZOVA,(si]IOe  JAflST.) 


The  Dioeceae  of  Eastern  Illyricnm,  under  the  Exaidi  of 
Thessalonica,  contained  the  provinces  of 


liACEDOHIA 

Thessalt 
Efibijs 
Heixas 
Kev  Epulus 
Ckete 


Metropolis,  Thessalovica. 
.    Niccpous. 

.      COBINTH. 

•    Dtbkhachiuic 

.      GOBTTVA. 
.      SCODBA. 


The  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  embraced  the  Diceeese  of 
EgTpt^  and  the  Catholicate  of  Ethiopia. 

The  DioBcese  of  Egypt^  nnder  the  Patriarch  of  Alexan** 
dria,  had^  properly  speaking,  no  Metropolitans. 
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The  Catholicate  of  Ethiopia^  tinder  the  Metran  of  Axnni^ 
had  no  Metropolitans. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  embraced  the  Dioecese  of 
Antioch,  and  the  Catholicate  of  Chaldaea. 

The  DioBcese  of  Antioch  contained  the  provinces  of 


Stbia  Prima 
■  Secukda 

Pfl(ENiciA  Prima 

SZCFNDA 

Arabia  . 
CiLiciA  Prima 
-^—  Secukda 
Euphrates 
osrhoene 
Mesopotamia 

ISAURIA 

Ctprus 


Metropolis,  Antioch. 

A  FAME  A. 

.    Tike. 
Damascus. 

.      BOSTRA. 

.    Tarsus. 
.    Anazarbum. 

HiERAPOLIS. 

.    Edessa. 

A  MID  A. 

.    Seleucia. 
.    Salamis. 


The  Catholicate  of  Chaldaea,  nnder  the  Catholic  of  Magna 
Seleucia,  Babylon,  Bagdad,  or  Mosul,  contained 

JuvDiSHAPOOB,  (Ehuzistan  in  Persia.) 

NiSIBIS. 

Maisak,  or  Bassora. 
MosuL^  or  Adiabeke. 
Beth-Gabma,  in  Assyria. 

Halachah,  or  Zohab,  (the  border  land  of  Persia  and  Media.) 
PsRsiA,  (from  Van  to  Hormuz.) 
Mery,  (in  Khorassan.) 
Herat. 
).       Arabia. 

Chui A,  (probably  the  more  southern  portions.) 

India. 

Armenia. 

Stbia. 

Babdaa,  (the  Province  of  Azerbijan  in  Persia.) 

Rata,  (the  Bhages  of  Tobit,  now  Rai  near  Teheran,)  andTABRBSTAK 

(Ghilan  and  Mazanderan.) 
Dailam,  (on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Caspian.) 
Samarcajtd. 

Cashoar  and  Turexstan,  (Independent  Tartary.) 
Balkh. 
Sbistan. 
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Hamabav,  (Media.) 
(Pekin.) 


Chjlsexgaba  and  Nuachkta 


.  r  in  Tartaij. 


This  wonderfol  DioBcese,  as  we  shall  see,  reoeiTed  its  death- 
blov  at  the  capture  of  Bagdad  by  Hulaku  Khan ;  and  now 
the  Nestorians  are  ahnost  confined  to  Kurdistan. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Jerosalem  contained  the  provinces  of 
Palestdi A  Prima  Metropolis^  Casabba. 

—  SXCUISDA  ....      SCTTHOFOLIS. 

TsxTiA  ....    Pktba. 

The  DicDoese  of  Russia  was  under  the  Patriarchate  of  Mos- 
cow ;  it  is  now  under  the  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  All  the 
Bossias. 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece  formed  part  of  the  DioBcese  of 
Ulyricum  Orientale :  it  is  now  under  its  own  Holy  Govern* 
ing  Synod. 

The  Dicecese  of  Armenia  was  and  is  under  the  Patriarch 
of  Etchmiadzine. 

The  Dioecese  of  Cieoigia  was  originally  under  the  Catholic 
of  Mtsketh;  it  is  now  immediately  under  the  Archbishop  of 
l^s,  and  mediately  under  the  Holy  Governing  Synod  ct 
Russia. 

The  Jacobite  Dicecese  of  Antioch,  as  locally  occupying  the 
same  ground  with  the  Catholic  Throne^  daims  no  notice 
here. 


*  For  this  list  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  tions,  I  hxre  copied  it  It  k  bj  far 
Layard's  Researcbes  in  Ninereb,  (i.  more  correct  than  tboae  of  Le  Qoien 
%5S,)  wbence,  witb  one  or  two  altera*      or  Yeatea,  or  eren  AiaemaD. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONSTANTINOFLE  AND  ITS  PSOTINCES. 

The  See  of  Constantinople^  as  well  from  its  superior  dignity 
as  from  the  struggle  which  it  long  maintained  with  Rome  for 
the  Primacy  of  the  worlds  demands  our  first  notice. 

Byzantus^  before  its  selection  by  Constantino  as  the  seat 
of  the  Empire,  was  a  city  of  some  importance :  but  yet  does 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  Bishop  of  its  own.  And 
this  is  the  less  strange,  because  in  Thrace  it  was  usual  that 
one  Prelate  should  administer  the  affairs  of  two  or  three 
Churches\  The  vanity  of  Byzantine  authors  forged,  indeed, 
under  the  name  of  Dorotheus  of  Tyre,  a  list  of  twenty-two 
Bishops,  of  whom  they  make  S.  Andrew  the  Apostle  to  have 
been  first,  and  S.  Stachys  the  second^.  But  this  compo* 
sition  carries  palpable  marks  of  falsehood : — and  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  but  three  Prelates  who  governed  Bysan- 
tus,  as  suffragans  of  Heraclea,  the  Exarchate  of  the  Tkracian 
Dioecese,  before  its  refoundation. 

Under  the  Exarchs  of  that  city  the  Bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople were  content  to  remain  for  several  years.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Prelates  of  Alexandria,  as  the  first  of  the 
Eastern  Churches,  gradually  assumed  the  right  of  conse- 
crating the  Bishops  of  the  Eastern  Metropolis.  The  claims 
of  Heraclea  grew  antiquated :  and,  in  a  short  time,  subjectum. 
even  to  Alexandria  was  considered  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Byzantine  Throne.  By  the  second  Canon  of  the 
second  (Ecumenical  Council  it  was  decreed  that  the  Bishops 
of  Alexandria  should  for  the  future  direct  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
alone,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Bishops  of  Asia  were 
to  govern  the  Churches  of  that  Dioecese,  an  honorary  pre- 

*  See  the  memorial  presented  by  tions  in  this  first  book  to  him,  and  the 

Euprepius  of  Byze  and  ArcadiopoUs  reader  will  find  his  Essay  on  Constan- 

at  the  Council  of  Ephesus.     Le  Quien,  tinople  at  pp.   1 — 161  of  his  Oriena 

L  12.     (We  shall  not  henceforth  give  Christianus.) 

particular  references  to  this  author :  ^  Romans  xvi.  9. 
we  have  already  confessed  our  obliga-> 


Sixt.    IIL     Epu   wd    Episc 
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but  Rufus  of  Thessalonica  and  Pope  S.  Boniface  I.  of  Rome^ 
submitted  so  strong  a  protest^  through  Honorius,  to  Theo- 
dosius,  that  he  was  induced  to  abrogate  the  statute.  On 
this,  Atticus  turned  his  attention  to  the  Eastern  Dioeceses ; 
and  by  means  of  a  law,  expressed  with  convenient  vagueness, 
which  he  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  enact,  forbidding  the 
consecration  of  Bishops  without  the  concurrence  of  the  See 
of  Constantinople,  he  obtained,  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 
Patriarchal  authority  in  Pontus  and  Asia.  This  was  extended 
and  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Sisinnius  I. :  and  finally,  by 
the  XXYIIIth  Canon  of  Chalcedon,  custom  was  made  law, 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  found  himself  possessed 
of  greater  powers  than  any  of  his  brethren,  the  Roman  See 
scarcely,  at  that  time,  excepted :  the  Diceceses  of  Thrace, 
Pontus,  and  Asia,  being  intrusted  to  him. 

The  Roman  Legates,  supported  by  the  Bishops  of  Ulyricum, 
who  had  not  been  present  at  the  passing  of  this  Canon,  pro- 
tested against  it,  and  demanded  that  the  Fathers  should  be 
again  assembled,  and  interrogated  whether  these  extraordi- 
nary privileges  had  been  conceded  to  Constantinople  with 
the  good  will  and  unbiassed  assent  of  those  Prelates  and 
Metropolitans  who  were  chiefly  concerned.  Those  of  Pontus 
and  Asia  unanimously  declared  their  full  acquiescence  in  it ; 
and  the  Metropolitan  of  Ancyra  observed  that  he  had  al- 
ready surrendered  to  the  See  of  Constantinople  the  right 
of  consecrating  the  Metropolitan  of  Gangra^  but  neither 
these  representations,  nor  the  earnest  entreaty  first  of  the 
Fathers,  and  then  of  Marcian,  could  prevail  on  S.  Leo  to 
consent  to  this  Canon.  He  drew  the  same  distinction  which 
had  been  before  used  between  declaration  of  doctrine,  and 
enactment  of  discipline;  protesting  that  he  followed  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  in  the  former,  but  rejected  its  decision 
in  the  latter.  He  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  other  Patriar- 
chal Sees  against  this  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  he  par- 
tially succeeded.  The  XXYIIIth  Canon  was  long  rejected  in 
Egypt ;  and  Ephesus,  a  See  which  till  then  had  been  accounted 
equal,  in  all  but  in  name,  to  the  Patriarchal  Thrones,  ill  en- 
dured to  become  a  mere  dependant  on  a  sufiFragan  of  Heraclea. 
Acacius,  however,  who  held  the  Throne  of  Constantinople 
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in  ^ite  of  the  mast  detenciiBeii  «sf ^3rt»  oc  SLjnie.  wk 
Boftted  to  Its  ivle  ;  and  miaux.  in  the  Coaacu  oc  Lacen^ 
cent  ilJLcuiifiiiuedtlie  third  Canon  otCoca&ac^^ 
vbidi  bis  predeeenon  had,  till  that  tine,  Tainlr  procnted. 

Tbe  anonptian  of  Ike  Title  of  lEnineakal  Picnareh  vaa 
anathrrypof  of  thcTart  designs  entertained  br  the  Bbhopa 
of  Constantinople.  The  name  had  been  abcsdr  applied  to 
the  See  of  Borne  in  the  pcnotts  boch  of  S.  leo 
and  to  that  at  Alexandria  in  the  penon  of 
Justinian,  in  a  leauipl  to  Epiphanios  of  Constantinople,  he> 
stowed  the  same  appellation  on  that  Kitriarchf,  as  certain 
Syrian  monks  had  done  on  his  predecessor  John  II.  The 
title  was  thoiceforth  occasionally  employed:  and  in  a 
ConncQ  holden  at  Constantinople  in  A.D.  536,  Mennas 
openly  claimed  it.  Epiphanins,  indeed,  had  carried  his  pre- 
tensions still  farther:  and  for  some  time  refused  to  yield 
precedence  to  Pope  John,  when  at  Constantinople. 

John  the  Faster,  who  ascended  the  Byiantine  Chair 
A.D.  582,  in  summoning  a  General  Council  of  the  Eas^ 
assumed  the  same  title,  and  met  with  a  rigorous  oj^onent 
in  Pelagius  II.  The  resistance  offered  hy  S.  Gregory  the 
Great  to  the  application  of  this  title  either  to  himself  or 
others,  is  well  known.  He  was  unable,  howeTcr,  to  induce 
the  Sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  to  interfere  effectiyely 
in  the  matter ; — and  though  Phocas,  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  demands  of  Rome,  abolished  the  name,  it  was  soon 
after  resumed,  and  is  maintained  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople to  this  day.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  understood  by 
the  Oriental  Church  in  the  limited  meaning  of  referring  to 

'  Cod  Jnstin.  Tit  de  Sacrosanct  £ccl.  cap.  zri      i  Facund.  Hermian.  ii.  11. 
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the  Eastern  world  only : — but  there  have  not  been  wanting 
those  who  explained  it  in  the  fullest  sense  in  which  Borne 
would  claim  the  same  dignity.  How  nearly  the  Patriarchs 
had  attained  the  reality^  as  well  as  the  name,  will  be  told 
when  we  write  of  Photius  and  his  successors.  And  probably 
they  must  have  succeeded  in  the  object  of  their  ambition,  bad 
not  the  fluctuating  favour  of  Emperors  and  courts  allowed 
so  few  Prelates  to  preside  at  Constantinople  during  the  term 
of  their  natural  lives. 

At  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  Mahomet 
shewed  very  considerable  favour  towards  the  Christians,  and 
invested  the  Patriarch  with  the  Pastoral  Staff,  as  the  Em- 
perors had  done.  Freedom  of  election  continued  during  the 
lives  of  the  four  succeeding  Prelates;  then  the  simoniacal 
precedent  of  bribing  the  Sultan  was  introduced  by  a  com- 
petitor for  the  Patriarchal  Chair: — and  the  Charatzium 
or  Pescedum,  for  so  the  tribute  is  called,  has  sometimes 
amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  This,  in  its  turn, 
has  introduced  the  simoniacal  practice  of  selling  orders ;  and 
though  a  few  noble-minded  Patriarchs,  such  as  Jeremiah  II., 
have  strenuously  opposed  this  sin,  it  has  hitherto  prevailed 
against  .all  laws,  and  has  eaten  into  the  very  heart  of  the  See 
of  Constantinople. 

The  loss  of  Servia,  and  Bussia,  and  Greece,  we  shall  notice 
under  those  countries  respectively. 

Of  the  unhappy  position  of  the  Patriarchs  during  the  war 
of  freedom,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  when  writing  of 
Greece.  The  murder  of  S.  Gregory  was  the  disgrace  of 
Christendom. 

The  common  synod  of  the  Patriarch''  consists  of  eight 
resident  ecclesiastics,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Chalcedon  and 
Darias.  These,  with  representatives  from  the  nobility,  the 
citizens  and  the  trades,  form  the  Assembly :  they  transact 
all  pecuniary  matters ;  and  the  election  of  the  Patriarch  rests 
with  them. 

Twice  a  week,  assisted  by  a  particular  synod,  the  Pa4;riarch 
administers  justice,  with  the  same  formalities  as  the  Viser : 
and  may  punish  with  exile,  imprisonment,  or  the  galleys. 

^  Walsh's  ConsUntinople,  ii.  863. 
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In  iMUthti  Piiiili  of  y phi  Hill :  szj4  tlit  w  wcCiktrv  tie 
roMB  w^  he  vai  c^r^jarj  vii&  iLe  raia  tLt>s  of  McisS 
ExccDcBt  of  iLe  Moot  KxrrTrf^t,  aad  Pzucoclrosizs  of  ti 

Fttmrdi.    In  the  like  camcrr.  on  a 


.» 
of  the  See  of  Hendea^  it  vas  Lis  p^aee  to  canwiiite  the 

Biiihnp  of  OwHtanfTiiopje,  Qemea  had  nxtrapoiiikal  i^ts 

die  vhole  of  Cappndocia^  tiD  the  dhisaQn  of  that  pit^- 

shall  pRBOitlT  notice.  After  that  sepaiation, 

in  sabjection  to 

fifty  chor^noopi  continned  his  sofiagans.  Oemea  has  long 

nnce  periJipd :  and  in  Kesazidi,  the  adjacent  town  whidi 

has  naesk  oat  of  its  mins,  there  are  but  a  fev  Christian  fami* 

lies.     The  Metiopohtany  vho  has  not  a  single  snffiragsn  in 

his  obedienoe,  nsnall  j  resides  at  Constantin<^e. 

Not  many  iflnstnoos  Prelates  hare  adorned  this  See: 

8.  Finnilian  and  S.  Basil  are  its  greatest  honours; — and 

its  first  Bishop  is  said  to  hare  been  S.  Prinuanos,  better 

«  S.  Pet.  EpL  i  1. 

k  Acts  xvni  SOL  S.  Chiysoet,  Horn.  xz.  in  Epist  ad  Roduui. 
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known  by  the  name  of  Longinus^  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  Saviour's  Side  with  his  spear. 

Cappadocia  Secunda  :  Metropolis^  Ttana. 

The  province  of  Cappadocia,  being  inconveniently  large^  was 
divided  by  Yalens  into  two  parts^  Tyana  being  constituted 
Metropolis  of  the  second ;  an  arrangement  of  which  S.  Basil 
did  not  approve.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  called  Chris- 
topolis^  a  distinction  to  which  it  has  no  especial  claim.  Not 
one  of  its  Prelates  has  rendered  his  name  illustrious  in  the 
Church.  It  is  still  a  See^  but  is  occupied  by  an  Armenian 
Bishop. 

Cappadocia  Tertia  :  Metropolis^  Justinianopolis. 

Justinian,  on  again  dividing  Cappadocia  Secunda,  rebuilt 
the  decayed  town  of  Mocesus  or  Mocissus,  and  called  it  by 
his  own  name,  making  it  the  Metropolis  of  the  new  province. 
It  did  not,  however,  acquire  metropolitical  rights  in  the 
Church  till  after  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical  Synod. 

Armenia  Prima  :  Metropolis,  Sebaste. 

That  part  of  Armenia  which  lies  on  this  side  Euphrates 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  on  the  death  of 
Deiotarus.  It  was  long  a  portion  of  Cappadocia,  till  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  its  cities,  and  more  especially  Sebaste, 
which  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  Turks  numbered 
120,000  inhabitants,  constituted  it  a  separate  province. 
Among  its  Prelates  S.  Blasius  is  known  to  the  whole 
Church',  and  Eustathius  procured  himself  a  less  enviable 
notoriety  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Semiarians  during  the 
troubles  of  the  fourth  century. 

Armenia  Secunda  :  Metropolis,  Melitene. 

Armenia  was  divided  into  two  provinces  by  Trajan.  Meli- 
tene its  capital,  illustrious  for  the  holy  martyrdoms  of  two  of 

'  The  Mensa,  prettily  enough  :  Another  reason,  we  may  remark,  for 

Body  ^ira^Xctf  BXJutmw  mJxop  vdKai'     his  heing  the  patron  of  wool-combers. 
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its  eariy  Bishops^  SS.  Eupsychius"'  and  Acacius,  has  been 
subjected  to  more  changes  than  most  cities.  It  early  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  named  it  Malatia;  it 
waa  retaken,  and  demolished  by  Constantine  Copronymus ; 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Abderrahman ;  retaken  by  the  Cm- 
saders ;  and  finally  subjugated  by  the  Turks.  It  still  exists 
as  a  Jacobite  See. 

Galatia  PmiMA :  Metropolis,  Anctra. 

This  See  claimed  the  next  place  to  that  of  Heraclea,  as 
holding  the  primacy,  next  to  the  Exarchal  Chair,  in  the 
Pontic  Dicecese.  It  undoubtedly  was  an  Episcopal  city  firom 
the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  joumeyings  of  S.  Paul  in 
the  country  of  which  it  was  the  Metropolis,  and  his  epistle  to 
its  inhabitants  on  the  abolition  of  legal  observances,  prove 
how  soon  the  true  faith  was  known  there.  At  a  later  period 
of  the  Oriental  Church,  it  was  made  subject  to  Nazianzum, 
At  present,  under  the  name  of  Angouri,  it  has  a  Metropolitan 
of  its  own.  Two  of  its  early  Bishops,  Theodore  and  Cfement, 
are  reckoned °  among  the  Saints;  and  at  a  later  period  Mar- 
cellus  rendered  his  See  notorious  by  his  opposition  to  Arian- 
ism,  and  alleged  addiction  to  Sabellianism. 

Galatia  Secunda  :  Metropolis,  Pessinus. 

Of  the  metropolis  of  this  province,  which  was  divided  by 
Theodosius  firom  Galatia  Prima,  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  it  does  net  appear  to  have  existed  as  a  See 
before  the  fourth  century,  and  does  not  now  exist  at  all. 

PoNTUs  PoLEMONiAcus  :  Metropolis,  NxoCiESAaEA. 

Tins  province  owes  its  origin  to  Nero.  Its  metropolis  was 
erected  into  a  See  by  S.  Gregory  the  Wonder- Worker,  but 
its  Prelates  do  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  Metropolitical 
dignity  till  after  the  Second  General  Council.    S.  Basil 

*  This  is  the  proper  nsme,  as  giyen      modem  Menaea  giro  it  EutjfeMus, 
by  Le  Quien,  and  by  S.  Basil,  who         •  See  the  Mensa,  Not.  3,  and  Jan. 
more  than  once  mentions  the  festival      28. 
of  this  Saint  (Ep.  278,  &c)  :  but  the 
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indeed,  informs  us  tliat  Musonius^  in  the  foorth  century, 
vas  in  the  habit  of  presiding  in  the  Synods  of  those  parts  ^ ; 
but  it  was  on  account  of  his  own  merit,  not  from  the  dignity 
of  his  See.    It  is  still  the  seat  of  a  Metropolitan. 

Helenopontus  :  Metropolis^  Amassa. 

The  division  of  Pontus  into  the  two  provinces  of  Heleno- 
pontus and  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  was  the.  work  of  Constan- 
tino :  and,  as  Justinian  complains,  without  any  public  bene- 
fit p.  The  name  of  Helenopontus  was  a  compliment  paid  by 
the  Emperor  to  his  mother,  S.  Helen.  Of  Amasea,  the 
burthplace  of  Strabo,  we  have  nothing  to  remark  beyond  the 
fiust  that  it  still  continues  the  seat  of  a  Metropolitan. 

•r 

Paphlaoonia  :  Metropolis,  Ganora. 

This  important  province  was,  till  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  dependent  on  Ancyra.  Its  metropolis  is  noted  in 
Ecclesiastical  History  for  its  celebrated  Synod,  not  less  un- 
certain as  to  its  time  than  important  as  to  its  Canons,  which 
are  acknowledged  by  both  East  and  West. 

HoNORiAs :  Metropolis,  Claudiopolis. 

This  province  was  dismembered  by  Theodosius  II.  from 
that  of  Bithynia,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  uncle  Hono- 
rius^.  No  Bishop  of  the  See  occurs  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian :  when  S.  Autonomus,  a  native  of  Italy,  preached 
the  Gospel  in  that  place,  and  suffered  Martyrdom  in  a  popular 
insurrection.     The  See  is  now  extinct. 

Bithynia  Prima  and  Secunda  :  Metropoles,  Nicomedia 

and  Nic^A. 

Bithynia  formed  but  one  province,  of  which  Nicomedia 
was  the  Metropolis,  till  divided  by  Yalens.  Nicomedia, 
however,  retained  all  its  metropolitical  rights :  for  when  the 
Bishop  of  Nicasa,  who  had  an  honorary  precedence,  claimed 
the  right  of  ordaining  in  the  province  of  Bithynia  Secunda, 

"^  S.  Basil.  Ep.  62.  p  Novel.  28.  ^  Jo.  Malelas.  ii.  69. 
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his  aasimiptkiit  was  opposed  by  the  Fathers  of  Cbaloedon,  on 
the  gromid  that  eodeaastical  diTisioiia  ought  not  to  vaiy 
with  the  alteralioii  of  ciTil  proTinces.  This  r^ulation  was 
in  fcHToe  at  the  Serenth  Council;  though  afterwards  the 
Metropolitan  of  Nicea  seems  to  hare  had  six  or  seTen  Suf- 
fragans. The  Gospel  was  preached  in  Bithynia  by  S.Peter% 
S.  Panl^  S.  Luke,  and  S.  Andrew :  the  first  Bishop  q{  Is  ioo* 
media  is  belieyed  to  have  been  S.Prochorus  the  Deacon^who 
soffiered  Martyrdom  at  Antioch.  Both  the  Sees  of  Kicomedia 
and  Nicaea  are  still  extant.  Chaloedon,  whidi  originally  be* 
longed  to  the  former,  was  raised  to  honorary  metropolitan 
rank  in  respect  to  the  Fourth  CEIcumenical  Council  there 
eelebrated.  Of  the  Prelates  of  Nicomedia,  Eusebius  has 
obtained  a  miserable  immortality :  and,  in  the  Photian 
troubles,  John  III.  and  George  were  respectively  distin- 
guished, the  one  as  an  opposer  and  the  other  as  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  claims  of  Constantinople. 


DKECESE  OF  ASIA.— Ephbsus,  Exabchy. 

The  See  of  Ephesus  has  always  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
first  in  the  Church.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Arabic  Canons 
of  Kicaea^  which  assign  no  superior  to  it  except  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  it  is  certain  that  the  fifth  place  was  univer- 
sally ceded  to  it.  In  process  of  time,  by  the  elevation  of 
Constantinople,  it  sank  to  the  sixth ;  indeed,  Oriental  Cano- 
nists affirm  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Ephesus  was  taken  from 
it,  to  be  bestowed  on  the  Imperial  City.  And  of  this  degra- 
dation, Andrew^  Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  expounded 
that  Terse  of  the  Apocalypse,  "  Bepent,  and  do  the  first  works, 
or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy 
candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent.^'  This  dig- 
nity arose,  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  Ephesus  was  the 

'IS.  Pet  i  1.  Ephesus  till  then  had,  and  makes  it 

■  Acts  xtL  7.  the  second  See.     Of  the  authority  of 

*  The    thirty-eighth    Canon    gives  the  Arahic  Canons  wo  have  treated  at 

Constantinople  the  precedence  which  p.  148  of  the  Hist  of  Alexandria. 
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residence  of  the  Proconsul  of  Asia^  as  because  the  Church 
there  was  planted  by  S.  Paul,  and  regarded  S.  John  as  its 
second  founder.  That  S.  Timothy  was  its  first  Bishop ", 
ecclesiastical  tradition  is  constant  in  asserting :  on  his  suffer- 
ing Martyrdom,  S.  John  is  related  to  have  consecrated  a 
»•  namesake  of  his  own  as  second  Prelate^.  From  that  time 
the  See  of  Ephesus  possessed  Patriarchal  authority  over  the 
whole  DioBcese  of  Asia :  till,  as  we  have  related,  it  became 
subject  to  Constantinople,  not  without  many  struggles,  and 
its  having  once,  by  means  of  Timothy  the  Cat,  regained  its 
right.  Thus  the  Pontic  Dicecese,  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical 
regulations,  obtained  precedence  of  the  Asiatic :  the  See  of 
Ephesus  being  compensated  by  retaining  the  title  of  Exarch  of 
all  Asia :  a  dignity  which  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
honorary.  Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Michael  Palaeologus, 
however,  we  find  Isaac  of  Ephesus  (circ.  A.D.  1274)  vindi- 
cating to  the  Bishops  of  his  province  the  right  of  visitation 
over  the  exempt  monasteries  t.  The  present  state  of  Ephesus 
is  most  wretched.  The  Metropolitical  Church  of  S.  Mary 
has  disappeared ;  the  scarcely  less  famous  Church  of  S.  John 
has  been  converted  into  a  mosque :  the  Christians  meet  in  a 
small  building  at  a  distance  from  the  ancient  site  of  the 
city ;  the  Bishop  resides  at  Constantinople ;  and  in  place  of 
the  fifty  Bishops  whom,  as  Metropolitan,  he  had  once  the 
right  of  ordaining,  he  has  now  three  suffragans. 

Ephesus  has  not  furnished  so  many  illustrious  characters 
to  the  Church  as  we  might  have  expected  from  a  See  of  such 
dignity.  Memnon,  at  the  time  of  the  Third  CEcumenical 
Council,  was  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  Truth;  and,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Mark  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  false  union  with  the  Latins. 
Even  in  the  eleventh  century  Ephesus  retained  enough  im- 
portance to  be  considered  a  fitting  See  for  the  deposed  Michael 
Ducas. 

Of  late  years  Ephesus  has  been  distinguished  by  the  glorious 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Dionysius  Calliarchas,  its  Metropolitan,  in 
1818. 

«  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  4.    Leontios,  in         >  Const  Apost  tui.  46. 
Act  iL  ConciL  Chalc  r  Pachjmeres  vi  16. 
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It  has  three  Bishops  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  of  whom 
hereafter,  and  fifty-eight  towns  or  Tillages,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important : — 


1.  Moffnena^  at  present  the  temporaiy 

Metropolis  of  the  See 

2.  Ak  Ouar-^Tkyattra) 

3.  Pergamuf  .     -  . 

4.  Kcuapass  .... 

5.  Oiagiakoi  .... 

6.  Kiri^-eiadi  .... 

7.  Soma 

8.  Kipien 

9.  Adramyti  .... 

10.  Koudi  Adam,  or  New  Ephesus 

11.  Aivali  or  Cydonia  (built  1730) 

12.  Ifew  Fhoeea  .... 
13*  Jfatiwne  ..... 
14.  Fottfto* 


Qrardies.    Orthodox  InhablUata. 


I 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
10 
i 
1 
2 


1,600 
400 
800 
300 
300 
500 
250 
250 
400 
400 

4,000 
400 
400 
500 


Hellespont  :  Metropolis^  Ctzicits. 

This  extensive  province  was  subject  to  Cyzicns  firom  very 
early  times.  The  Prelate  was  only  a  suffi*agan  of  the  (Ecu* 
menical  Throne  till  the  reign  of  Justinian  II.;  when  the 
Saracens,  having  invaded  Cyprus,  the  autocephalous  Arch- 
bishop of  Constantia  fled  into  Hellespont  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  countrymen.  The  Emperor  proposed  to  subject 
Cyssicus  to  the  Metropolitan  refugee:  and  his  decree  was 
made  law  by  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon  of  the  Council  in  Trullo. 
But  that  Canon  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  but  for  a 
brief  time :  and  shortly  afterwards  Constantia  was  restored 
to  its  dignity* 

Phbtoia  :  Pacatiana  and  Salutaris  :  Metropoles, 

Laodicea  and  Stnnada. 

Phrygia  formed  but  one  province  till  a  later  period  than 
that  of  Constantine :  and  from  the  earliest  age  it  had  obeyed 


*  This  lilt  is  from  Noroff's  Travels  to  the  Seven  Churches.    S.  Petersburg, 
1847.    p.  289. 
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Laodicea.  Of  this  See  it  is  worth  our  notice  that  three  of 
its  Prelates  are  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture,  Archippns*, 
Nymphas*',  and  that  '  angel^  whom  S.  John  was  commia* 
srioned  to  rebuke  so  sharply.  Sagaris^^  another  Prelate  of 
primitive  times,  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  S.  Paul. 
By  Photius  of  Constantinople,  Colossae  was  subtracted  from 
the  obedience  of  Laodicea,  and  erected  into  an  honorary 
metropolis.  Of  Synnada,  Or  Synnas,  in  Strabo^s  time  a 
small  city.  Ecclesiastical  History  records  nothing  of  import- 
ance. 


Lydia  :  Metropolis,  Sardis. 

This  wealthy  and  luxurious  city  has  long  since  met  the 
fate  which  S.  John  denounced  against  it.  ^'I  know  thy 
works,  that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead. 
Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  that 
are  ready  to  die :  for  I  have  not  found  thy  works  perfect  be- 
fore God.  If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  repent,  I  will  come 
upon  thee  as  a  thief:  and  no  man  shall  know  what  hour  I 
will  come  upon  thee.^'  Melito,  the  Apologist,  is  the  only 
celebrated  Bishop  of  this  Church.  In  the  eighth  century, 
Sardis  having  been  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  its  Metropolitical 
rights  were  transferred  to  Philadelphia.  At  Sardis,  amidst 
the  miserable  ruins  of  former  grandeur,  a  few  Christians  are 
to  be  found  without  Altar  and  without  Priest.  Philadelphia^, 
the  faithful  city,  claims  a  few  words.  When  Tamerlane 
Spread  terror  over  Asia,  as  many  as  4,000  orthodox  Eastern 
Christians  took  refuge  in  Venice.  For  a  long  time  they 
possessed  no  Episcopate ;  at  length  the  Metropolitan,  or,  as 
he  called  himself,  Exarch  of  Philadelphia,  stationed  himself 
in  that  city.  The  first  who  did  so  was  Gabriel  Severus :  he 
died  in  1618  :  the  last,  Meletius  Tipladi,  who  died  in  1716. 

S.  Demetrius  of  Philadelphia  is  venerated  in  the  Eastern 
Church  as  having  obtataed  the  crown  of  Martyrdom  in  Feb. 
1657. 

*  ColoBS.  iv.  17.  ^  EusebiuB,  H.  £.  iv.  26. 

•  Colosa.  iv.  15.  *  Noroff,  p.  137. 
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There  are  at  present  five  Churdies  in  PhHadelphia : — 

a  ChsoKE,  Uie  GkdiediBl :  &  Michazl. 

Thx  Assuvmav :  S.  Masc  JLKETf  jQsl  erected, 

8.  Tebqdoee: 

Under  the  Metrc^litan  of  Philadelphia  the  following 
towns  and  villages  contain  some  Christians : — 

SAaACiE,  Stxitada, 

Geszsu,  Saskil, 

UsAKm,  Sabt— Sabdis, 

Cocus,  (two  diorches,)  Pebgamus^  (1000  ertbodex 

CuLDEir,  (two  chuzciies,)  inhAbituits») 

Philadelphia  is  now  called  Alla-Shehr^  the  BeautifiilCity: 
and  contains  more  orthodox  Christians  than  any  place  in 
Aaia  Minor^  except  Smyrna. 


Cakia  :  Metropolis^  STAumopoLis. 

This  province  has  not  acquired  much  fame  in  Chnrch  his- 
tory. Aphrodisias  was  the  original  name  of  its  Metropolis^ 
till  the  piety  of  the  Eastern  Empire  changed  '  the  City  of 
Venus'  into  '  the  City  of  the  Cross.'  The  Church  is  said  to 
owe  its  foundation  to  S.  John. 

The  Cyclabes  :  Metropolis^  Rhodes. 

Rhodes  from  very  early  times  was  the  Metropolis  of  this 
province.  S.  £uphranon%  the  earliest  Prelate  of  whom  men« 
tion  occurs,  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  that  branch  of  the 
Gnostics  who  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  Encratites. 
In  A.D.  667  the  island  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  and 
so  remained  till  1309,  when  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Slights 
of  S.  John.  Thenceforward  there  was  a  succession  of  Latin 
as  well  as  of  Greek  Prelates,  the  former  assuming  the  title  of 
Archiepiscopus  Colossensis,  from  the  celebrated  Colossus :  a 
name  which  may  easily  be  mistaken  as  having  some  reference 
to  Colossae.  In  later  times  the  Archbishops  of  Rhodes  have 
been  open  to  a  charge  of  Latinising.  The  succession  has 
been  retained  in  this,  as  in  most  other  of  the  Cyclades. 

*  See  the  Book  PrcBdettwatu*i  cap.  24. 
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Lycia  :  Metropolis,  Myra. 

This  was  either  not  a  separate  province  till  the  time  of 
Theodosius  Junior,  or  was  then  much  increased  by  a  division 
of  Lycaonia.  The  Metropolis  was  visited  by  S.  Paul',  though 
we  have  no  grounds  for  believing  that  this  Church  was 
founded  by  him.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  holy 
Bishop  S.  Nicolas,  whose  praise  is  in  all  churches,  though 
the  time  of  his  prelature  is  somewhat  uncertain.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  about  A.D.  330.  In  1035  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Saracens ;  and  since  that  time  has  dwindled 
away.  The  Bishop  of  Side,  Metropolitan  of  Pisidia,  for  some 
time  took  charge  of  the  few  Christians  who  remained  in 
Lycia :  but  in  the  last  century  Myra  was  again  placed  under 
its  own  titular  Archbishop.  The  Sees  of  Myra,  Pisidia,  At- 
talia,  and  Side  are  now  united'.  We  shall  hereafter  give  a 
ground-plan  of  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Myra. 

Pakphilia  Prima  and  Secunda  :  Metropoles,  Side  and  Peroe. 

This  province  was  divided  at  a  time  posterior  to  that  of 
Constantino.  Side  would  seem,  at  one  period,  to  have  been 
ecclesiastically  subject  to  Iconium*^.  The  Gospel  was  pro- 
bably preached  here  by  S.  Paul  in  his  passing  through  Pam- 
phylia;  and  in  the  persecution  of  Decius,  S.  Nestor,  its 
earliest  Bishop  of  whom  we  have  any  notice,  sealed  the 
Faith  with  his  blood.  As  we  have  seen  above.  Side  is  now 
administered  by  the  Metropolitan,  or,  as  he  terms  himself. 
Exarch,  of  Pisidia.  It  was  for  some  time  famous  for  the 
Catechetical  School,  removed  thither  from  Alexandria  by 
Bhodon,  the  successor  of  Didymus.  Perge,  in  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  is  reckoned  the  Metropolis  of  all  Pamphylia :  it 
afterwards  became  the  head  of  Pamphylia  Secunda,  an 
honour  which  at  a  later  period  it  was  reduced  to  share  with 
Syllseum.  The  Church,  as  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  was  founded  by  S.  Paul^  There  are  now  no  re- 
mains of  Christianity  in  this  province. 

'ActszxYu.  6,     Yet  the  first  con-  t  Martin.  Cnisius,  Turc.  Or.,  vu.  506. 

Terts  might  well  have  heen  made  hy  S.  ^  Theodoret,  H.  £.  iv.  11. 

Paul,  since  he  there  changed  ships ; —  '  Acts  ziv.  25, 
which  probably  involved  a  short  stay. 
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PisiBiA :  Md^ropolisy  Antioch  of  PlsmiA. 

Of  the  foundation  of  this  Chnrch  by  S.  Paul  and  S.  Bar- 
nabas we  read  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  does 
not  seem  to  haye  possessed  Metropolitical  rights  at  a  yery 
early  period,  as  in  the  time  of  S.  Basil  it  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Iconiom.  It  still  retains  its 
dimity.  S.  Macarius'^,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  centnry, 
and  after  having  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  came  into 
Earope,  and  died  at  Ghent,  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  Oriental 
Bishops  who  is  counted  by  the  Latin  Church  among  the 
Saints. 

Ltcaonia  :  Metropolis,  Iconiuh. 

This  ako,  as  is  known  by  all,  was  a  Church  of  Apostolic 
foundation.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Yalens,  the  Bishop  of 
Iconium  administered  the  three  Churches  of  Lycaonia,  Pisi- 
dia,  and  Pamphylia^ :  if  not  by  right  of  the  See,  at  least  by 
tacit  permission  in  the  dangerous  times  of  Arianism.  Ico- 
ninm  is  illustrious  for  being  the  birth-place  of  S.  Thecla,  the 
Virgin  Protomartyr.  The  two  earliest  Prelates  were,  ac- 
cording to  Greek  tradition,  Sosipater,  whom  S.  Paul  reckons 
among  his  kinsmen,  and  Tertius™,  his  amanuensis  for  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  S.  Amphilo- 
chins  of  Iconium,  the  friend  of  S.  Basil,  is  the  most  renowned 
among  the  Prelates  who  have  filled  the  See.  Iconium  was 
taken  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Saracens,  but  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  Koniah :  the  Metropolitan  resides  at  Con- 
stantinople, where,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  titular  Pre- 
lates, he  was  generally  the  head  of  some  monastery,  till  the 
capture  of  the  Imperial  City. 

Smyrna,  formerly  Protothronus  of  Ephesus,  but  in  the 
ninth  century  made  a  Metropolis  with  five  suffragans,  is  by 
fiir  the  most  important  modern  church  in  Asia  Minor. 

k  Vit  SS.  Bolland.  April  9.  but  the  more   modern  ones  gire  the 

1  S.  Ban],  £p.  8,  398,  406.  name  Terentius :   as    in  the  Roman 

■  So  the  older  Mensa,  for  June  21 :      Martyrology. 
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It  has  40^000  orthodox  inhabitants^  and  seven  churches : 

S.  Photdta,  the  Cathedral,  mined  id  16($9,  in  the  great  earthquake. 

S.  John  the  Diyinb. 

S.  Oboboe. 

S.  Deiceteius. 

S.  John  Baptist. 

S.  Caelaicpivs. 

S.  Elias,  just  built 

S.  Dionysius  of  Smyrna,  a  Martyr  in  1763,  has  just  been 
added  by  the  Eastern  Church  to  the  Catalogue  of  Saints. 

DICECESE  OF  THRACE.— Hbbaclea,  Exarchy. 

We  come  next  to  speak  of  the  Thracian  Dioscese.  Less  is 
known  of  it  than  of  almost  any  other,  partly  from  the  want 
of  early  documents,  partly  because,  after  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  it  became  the  home  Dioscese,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Byzantine  Patriarch,  and  its  ancient  rights  and  divisions  were 
obliterated  in  the  new  arrangement.  When  Thrace  was  first 
made  an  Ecclesiastical  Dioecese  is  not  certain :  but  the  go- 
verning See  at  the  earliest  period  would  seem  to  have  been 
Philippopolis".  And  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  mention  of 
Heraclea,  or  as  it  was  also  called,  Perinthus,  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Empire.  We  have  already  traced  the  steps  by 
which  Byzantus,  at  one  time  a  mere  suffragan  of  Heraclea, 
was  freed  from  that  subjection  by  the  first  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  by  that  of  Chalcedon  put  in  possession  of 
the  exarchal  right  of  the  Thracian  Dioecese.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  those  rights  were  less  absolute,  and  more  of  a 
merely  honorary  character,  than  were  those  of  Csesarea  and 
Ephesus  over  the  Pontic  and  Asian  Dioeceses.  The  Bishop 
of  Heraclea  was  then  gratified  by  the  title  of  First  of  the 
Most  Illustrious  and  Exarch  of  all  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
He  still  retained  the  dignity  of  Metropolitan  over  the  pro- 
vince of  '  Europe :'  and,  except  when  forced  to  yield  to  the 
pretensions  of  Alexandria,  consecrated,  and  still  does  conse- 
crate, the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  If  he  is  unable  to 
execute  that  office,  it  falls  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Csesarea,  as 
Frotothronus  of  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  and  if  he  be  also 

"  See  Aminian.  MarcelUo.,  zzvii.  33. 
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vnable,  the  See  of  Ancyra  claiins  the  power :  for  Ancyra^  as 
we  have  seen^  was  Protothronns  of  the  Exarch  of  Fontus. 
One  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1477^  when  Raphael  was 
elcTated  to  the  Chair  of  Constantinople.  But  Heraclea 
guarded  its  rights  with  great  jealousy :  for  in  the  year  056^ 
when  Polycrates  was  consecrated  Byzantine  Patriarch  by 
Basil  of  Csesarea^  the  Metropolitan  of  Heraclea  being  capable 
of  performing  the  rite^  it  was  noted  as  a  grievous  breach  of 
the  Canons^.  The  Church  was  planted  here  by  S.  Paul ; — 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  also  visited 
by  S.  Andrew.  The  obscure  legends  respecting  the  labours 
of  3.  Stachys  at  Heraclea^  and  concerning  ''Apelles  ap- 
proved in  Christ/^  who  is  by  some  reputed  to  have  been  its 
first  Bishop^  are,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Heraclea  is  unknown ;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  Maximian  Herculius.  The  city 
long  continued  to  be  called  Heraclea  Perinthi,  The  prorince 
of  Europe,  which  the  Metropolitan  of  Heraclea  administered, 
was  large  and  important. 

Thrace  :  Metropolis,  Philippopolis. 
Philippopolis,  called  also  Poneropolis  and  Trimontium, 
when  it  ceased  to  be  head  of  the  Dicecese,  retained  Metro- 
political  rights  over  Thrace.  Its  Bishop  takes  the  title  of 
Most  Illustrious  and  Monarch  of  all  Europe  and  DragoUntia: 
Dragobintia  being  another  name  for  Thrace  p.  Hermas, 
sainted  by  S.  Paul^  among  his  Boman  ftiends,  is  said,  but  on 
very  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  first  Bishop '.  Philip- 
popolis is  celebrated  in  Ecclesiastical  History  for  the  Pseudo- 
Synod  held  there  in  opposition  to  the  Council  of  Sardica. 

Hi£MiHONTUS :  Metropolis,  Hadrianoplb. 

This   province  was  an  institution   of   Theodosius;   and 

neither  of  it  nor  of  its  Metropolis  has  any  thing  remarkable 

been  recorded.     Hadrianople,  originally  Orestias,  then  Us- 

cudama,  and  now  Maritza,  is  a  place  of  considerable  ecde- 

•  CcdrenuF,  p.  688.  '  BoUand.  Mar.  9. 

»  CruMU*  Turc.  Gr.,  p.  485.  »  Turc  Gr.,  p.  336. 

4  Rom.  xvi.  14. 
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siastical  importance  in  the  present  state  of  the  Oriental 
Churchy  and  has  a  resident  Metropolitan. 

Bhodope  :  Metropolis^  Trajanopolis. 

This  province  also  is  of  little  note.  Trajanopolis^  erected 
by  Trajan  in  honour  of  a  man  of  worth  and  eminence^  and 
bearing  the  same  name^  whom  he  had  unjustly  deprived  of 
his  eyesS  has  long  been  in  ruins,  and  its  Metropolitical  rights 
are  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Maronea. 

M^fiSiA  Inferior:  Metropolis^ Marcianopolis,  now  Shumla. 

In  this  province  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  used 
indiscriminately:    and  there  was  a  considerable  connexion 
between  the  Prelates  and  the  See  of  Home.    It  suffered 
severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  Bulgarians^  and  was 
finally  taken  possession  of  by  them.      Basil  II.,  sumamed 
the  Bulgaricide,  compelled  them  to  confine  themselves  to 
it,  and  it  gradually  acquired  the  name  of  Bulgaria.    At 
the  same  time  Marcianopolis  lost  its  metropolitical  rights, 
though  it  still  continued  a  See;  and  Debeltus  or  Zagara 
became  the  Metropolis  of  the  province.     In  the  year  1186 
the  Bulgarians,  who  had  been  little  more  than  the  nominal 
subjects  of  Constantinople,  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  feeble 
Isaac  Comnenus;    and  to  render  themselves  more  com- 
pletely free,  Joannicius,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  applied  to  In- 
nocent III.  for  a  Metropolitan,  and  for  license  to  remove 
the  See  of  the  Primate  to  Ternobium,  the  Boyal  residence. 
The  Pontiff  granted  his  request,  and  divided  the  kingdom 
into  two  provinces,  Ternobium  and  Zagara;  and  the  Bulga- 
rians were  thus  removed  from  the  obedience  of  the  Eastern 
Church.     But  when  Constantinople  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Latins,  their  princes  began  to  feel  more  apprehension  from 
Home  than  from  Nicaea ;  and  the  Metropolitan  of  Ternobium 
made  application  to  G^rmanus,  then  CEcumenical  Patriarch, 
to  receive  him  again  into  Communion.    This  accordingly 
took  place :  all  the  privileges  granted  to  Ternobium  by  Inno- 
cent III.  were  confirmed,  and  the  Metropolitan  was  even 
permitted  to  call  himself  Patriarch;  a  license  of  which  he 

'  Joan.  Corop.  in  Michael.  Due. 
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does  ikot  seem  to  bmTe  mvailed  liiinsplt  Tbnsy  tOl  tke  de- 
stniction  of  the  Bolgsrisn  kingdom,  Temobinm  wss  m  pisoe 
of  considerable  impoitance :  and  in  a  very  great  measore^ 
independent  on  Constantinople.  It  is  still  a  Metropolis^ 
nnder  the  name  of  TemoTa* :  but  Shamla,  the  ancient  Mar* 
cianopolisy  is  now  again  the  MetropoUtical  See  of  Bulgaria. 

ScTTHiA :  Metrc^otisy  Tom. 

This  See,  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  is  properly 
only  Archiepiscopal,  not  Metropohtical,  as  it  possessed  no 
sofl&agans.  We  find  no  mention  of  it  after  the  sixth 
century. 

Walulchia  :  Metropolis,  formerly  Tfimeowins :  now 

BUKHOEBST. 


province,  at  the  time  of  the  Conncfl  of  Chalcedon, 
was  entirely  barbarous;  and  so  it  remained  for  many  centu- 
ries. It  received  the  Faith  at  the  same  time  with  the  Bulga* 
rians,  and  was  subjected,  in  turn,  to  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Metropoles.  Towards  the  year  1370,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Ladislaus,  Prince  of  Wallachia,  to  bring  his 
country  into  Communion  with  the  See  of  Rome;  and  several 
letters  passed  between  him  and  Urban  YI.  on  the  subject. 
But  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful;  and  perhaps  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  gave  a  Metropolitan  to  Wallachia,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  similar  proceeding.  His  seat 
was  fixed  at  Tergowitz. 

Mahomet  II.,  on  his  conquest  of  Constantinople,  so  far 
respected  the  courage  of  the  Wallachians,  as  to  confer  on 
them  veiy  considerable  privileges,  on  condition  of  their 
nominal  submission.  No  Turk  was  to  be  admitted,  no 
mosque  built,  in  Wallachia :  the  Yoivode  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  Bishops  and  Boyars,  and  Mahometans,  turned  Chris- 
tians, might  dwell  here  in  safely. 

These  privileges  continued  till  1711,  when  Constantine 
Bessarabba,  the  then  Yoivode,  was  deposed,  and  his  place, 
till  the  late  happy  enfranchisement,  was  supplied  by  one  of 
the  Greeks  of  the  Fanar,  nominated  by  the  Porte. 

*  Walth,  Journey  ftom  ConaUnttnople,  p.  198. 
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Tergowitz  continued  the  Metropolis  till  the  rapid  rise  of 
Bukhorest,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  That  city 
now  contains  80,000  inhabitants,  and  360  churches  or  ora- 
tories ;  the  Metropolitan  is  appointed  by  the  Yoivode^. 

As  connected  with  Wallachia,  it  seems  proper  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  position  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  Austrian 
Empire.     It  has  here  three  strongholds. 

1.  The  Wallacks  in  Hungary,  who,  to  a  man,  are  ortho- 
dox Greeks.  Such  is  their  hatred  of  the  Uniats,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  many  parishes  where  an  Uniat  Priest  ha9 
been  intruded,  sooner  than  receive  the  Sacraments  at  his 
hands,  have  passed  through  life  without  them.  They  are 
under  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Carlowitz, 
and  have  a  College  in  that  city,  together  with  large  Schools 
at  Neusatz,  Miscolatz,  and  Temeswar,  as  well  as  some  1500  ele- 
mentary schools^.  The  whole  number  of  Wallacks  is  850,000. 
There  are  also  Greeks  in  Transylvania,  though  their  faith  is 
put  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Jews,  neither  being  recognised 
by  the  State,  which  tolerates  all  others.  In  Hungary  there 
are,  on  the  whole,  1,500,000  orthodox  Eastern  Christians; 
the  number  of  Uniats  is  given  by  the  Schematismus  of 
2885  at  552,000 :  but  this  is  an  exaggeration. 
.  2.  In  the  Province  of  Lvoff,  wrested  by  Austria  from 
Eussia  in  1772,  are  719  Churches,  and  7  Monasteries.  These 
are  under  the  Bishop,  I  believe^,  of  Lvoff. 

3.  Dalmatia  never,  properly  speaking,  belonged  to  the 
Eastern  Church :  forming  a  province  in  Western  Ulyricum 
under  the  Exarchy  of  Sirmium.  There  are,  however,  about 
80,000  Greeks  resident  in  that  country : — and  a  Bishop, 
after  having  been  stationed  at  Sebenico,  has  now  fixed  his 
See  at  Zara*. 

In  the  Austrian  Buckovine,  part  of  which  was  separated 
from  Moldavia,  there  are  several  Greek  Churches. 

In  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  orthodox  Greeks  are 
reckoned  at  about  2,800,000 :  the  Uniats  at  8,500,000. 

^  Walsh,  Journey  from  Constanti-  graphical  Society,  iii.  220.  ap.  Black- 

nople,  p.  2d7  sq.     Frankland,  37.  more's  notes  to  MouraviefE;  p.  401. 
>  Paget's  Hungary,  il  207.  «  WUkinson's  Dalmatia,  i.  99. 

y  Transactions  of  the  Russian  Geo- 
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MoLDOBLACHiA  (Moldayia)  :  Metropolis,  formerly 

SoTzowA :  now  Jasst. 


proTinoe  was  separated  from  that  of  Wallacfaia  before 
the  time  of  George  Codinus.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
Iiatsko,  Prince  of  Moldavia,  in  the  year  1170,  to  enter  into 
Communion  with  the  Roman  See.  Urban  intrusted  the 
negotiations  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cracow,  under  whom  it 
was  brought  to  an  apparently  happy  termination.  But 
afterwards  Moldoblachia  returned  to  its  old  obedience ;  and 
for  some  time  was  subject  to  Tergowitz.  It  then  had  its  own 
Metropolitan  at  Sotzaba,  or  Sotzowa:  but  on  being  made 
Ottoman  %  in  1574,  Jassy  became  the  capital,  and  since 
then  the  Metropolitan  has  resided  here.  Sotzowa  is  now 
almost  a  ruin,  and  is  included  in  the  Austrian  Buckoyine. 

DICECESE  OF  ILLYRICUM  ORIENTALE.— Thbssa- 

LONICA,  EXABCHY. 

l%at  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  lUyricum  by  8.  Paul  we 
learn  from  his  own  testimony  ^  and  that  of  S.  Luke.  On  its 
diyision  into  Eastern  and  Western  lUyricum,  Thessalonica 
became  the  head  of  the  former  Dioecese,  and  was  so  recog- 
nised in  the  time  of  Theodoret.  It  is  certain  that  lUyricum 
Orientale  was,  from  the  earliest  ages,  ecclesiastically  subject 
to  Rome.  Of  this  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  celebrated 
Epistle  of  S.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians :  and  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Eusebians,  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  to  Pope 
S.  Julius.  Socrates  clearly  asserts  that  Eastern  lUyricum  was 
a  part  of  the  West®.  Thessalonica,  from  Apostolic  times, 
was  the  Ecclesiastical  head  of  this  Dioscese ;  and  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  who  were  naturally  desirous  of  retaining  so  im- 
portant a  tract  of  country,  which  embraced  the  whole  of 
ancient  Greece,  were  in  the  habit  of  appointing  the  Bishops 
of  Thessalonica  their  own  vicars.  S.  Damasus  is  said  to  have 
done  so^:  S.  Siricius,  his  successor,  certainly  did*:  and  the 

*  Keale's  Moldavia,  169.  '  £p*  Nicol.  Pap.  I.  ad  Mich.  Imp. 

^  Rom.  XT.  19.  •  Siricii  £p.  ad  Anya.  Thessalon. 

<  H.  £.,  il  22. 
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case  was  the  same  with  S.  Innocent  I.  and  S.  Anastasius  I. 
On  the  accession  of  Boniface  to  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter^  he 
followed  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors;  but  he  was  not 
long  before  an  opposition  arose  in  Greece  to  his  prerogative. 
The  disputed  election  of  Perigenes  to  the  Metropolitan  See 
of  Corinth,  which  Boniface  approved,  gave  occasion  to  the 
discontented  party  to  appeal  to  Atticus  of  Constantinople : 
and  he,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  from  Theodosius  the 
Younger  a  rescript  bearing  date  July  14,  421,  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  Illyricum  was  adjudged  to  Constantinople. 
This  law  was  shortly  after  abrogated  on  the  remonstrance  of 
Honorius,  whom  the  Pope  had  requested  to  interfere;  and 
under  Popes  S.  Celestine  and  S.  Sixtus  the  old  arrangement 
continued.  A  friendly  letter  addressed  by  the  latter  on  this 
subject  to  S.  Proclus  of  Constantinople  still  exists.  S.  Leo 
the  Great  confirmed  and  amplified  the  privileges  of  the  See 
of  Thessalonica :  he  had  the  right  of  convoking  Synods,  of 
ordaining  Metropolitans,  and  of  giving  his  veto  to  the  con- 
secration of  an  ordinary  Prelate :  in  fact  he  had  full  Patri- 
archal authority,  with  the  single  difference  that  his  power 
was  only  vicarial.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  while  it  sub- 
jected to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  the  Thracian^ 
Pontic,  and  Asian  Dioeceses,  gave  him  no  authority  over 
that  of  Illyricum.  The  first  interruption  to  the  ancient 
right  of  Thessalonica  occurs  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Zeno.  Acacius  of  Constantinople  having  been  separated 
from  the  Communion  of  the  Roman  See,  for  persisting  to 
communicate  with  the  opponents  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don, was  followed  by  Andrew  of  Thessalonica,  from  whom 
the  vicarial  authority  was  consequently  withdrawn  by  Felix 
III.,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  restored  to  his 
successor.  The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Thessalonica 
was  diminished  by  the  erection  of  Justiniana  into  a  Metro- 
polis: but  the  part  of  Illyricum  Orientale  which  still  remained 
subject  to  its  former  Metropolitan,  persevered  in  the  Com- 
munion of  Rome.  Its  subjugation  to  Constantinople  was  the 
work  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  revenge  for  the  opposition 
offered  by  Rome  to  his  Iconoclastic  principles.  And  for  the 
same  reason,  Thessalonica,  which  had  once  disputed  the  fifth 
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pbee  wiUi  Ephesua,  and  was  oocasioiially  dignified  with  the 
title  of  a  Patriardiate,  was  d^;raded  to  a  position  among  the 
inferior  Metropolitans.  Afterwards,  however,  when  Andro* 
nicos  Junior  altered  the  disposition  of  the  Sees,  it  obtained 
the  eleyenth  place.  At  present  the  stjle  of  the  Bishop  is, 
Eniirefy  Holg,and  Mo9t  IBmsirious^amd  Exarcki^aU  Jlkeu^ 
Thessalonica  had  Metropolitical  rights  oyer  Macedonia.  In 
the  niodem  city  of  Sabnichi  they  profess  to  shew  a  wooden 
platform  firom  whidi  S.  Panl  preached'. 

Thsssalt  ;  Metropolis,  Lasissa. 

Of  this  Metropolis  we  have  no  particular  notice  in  Eccle- 
siastical History  till  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  later  ages 
the  Metropolitan  was  usually  the  Patriarch's  Vicar  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Dioecese  of  Illyricum,  and  more  espe* 
cially  for  Greece.  Probably  the  See  of  Constantinople  was 
willing  to  confer  that  honour  on  a  city  which,  like  Larissa, 
could  not  pretend  to  any  extended  jurisdiction  of  its  own, 
rather  than  on  Thessalonica,  which  might  thereby  be  re- 
minded of  its  ancient  prerogatives. 

Epibvs,  Old  and  New  ;  Metropoles,  Nicopolis  and 

Dyrbhachium. 

Epims  formed  but  one  province,  under  the  Metropolitan 
of  Nicopolis,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  The 
Faith  had  been  taught  in  that  city  by  S.  Paul,  who  wintered 
there.  In  the  ninth  century  its  Metropolitical  rights  were 
transferred  to  Naupactus;  for  what  reason  is  uncertain. 
Dyrrhachium,  anciently  Epidamnus,  and  now  Durazzo,  did 
not  obtain  the  Ecclesiastical  rights  of  a  Metropolis  till  a  late 


HsLLAs;  Metropolis,  Corinth. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  province  which  will  always  possess  an 
interest  far  higher  than  its  mere  ecclesiastical  importance. 
Corinth  was  long  the  Metropolis ;  but,  when  Illyricum  came 
into  the  power  of  Constantinople,  the  Patriarch  appropriated 
to  himself  the  greater  part  of  the  suffiragans  of  that  city. 
Corinth,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  freedom,  contained 

'  Capt.  Beat'i  Albania,  p.  208. 

E 
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little  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants ;  and  had  only  two 
Bishopricks,  and  those  united^  in  its  jurisdiction.  Apolloss 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop ;  Sosthenes 
and  Silas  have  each  claims  to  be  considered  the  second ;  and 
Timon^  one  of  the  Seven,  suffered  here. 

Athens,  the  most  important  city  in  the  province,  became 
an  Archbishoprick  under  Photius,  and  shortly  after  received 
Metropolitical  dignity  and  ten  suffragans ;  Patrse  and  Lace- 
dsemon  were  also  advanced  to  the  same  honour.  Other 
cities,  as  Thebes,  obtained  a  similar  dignity,  but  without 
suffragans. 

Since  the  Greek  revolution  Athens  has  become  the  most 
important  Metropolis  of  Greece.  The  Archbishop  has  almost 
unlimited  authority  over  the  persons  of  his  Clergy ;  in  Attica 
alone  there  are  4,000  churches  and  chapels'^. 

Cbetb  :  Metropolis,  Gk>BTTNA. 

This  also,  as  is  known  to  all,  was  an  Apostolic  Church, 
and  was  governed,  according  to  Oriental  tradition,  thirty- 
nine  years  by  Titus.  The  city  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  but 
the  Metropolitan  of  Crete  takes  his  title  from  it. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Church  of  Crete  may  be  de- 
scribed as  fiourishing;  the  Christians  far  outnumber  the 
Mahometans.  It  is  under  the  government  of  a  Metro- 
politan and  eight  Bishops. 

Pbjsvalis  :  Metropolis,  Scodra. 

This  was  a  province  entirely  unknown  to  early  writers, 
but  recognised  in  the  time  of  S.  Gregory  the  Greats  On  the 
partial  destruction  of  Scodra  by  the  barbarians  its  Metropoli- 
tical rights  were  transferred  to  Dioclea;  which  afterwards 
coalesced  with  Antibari^,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the 
Roman  Communion.  Locally  situated  in  this  province  was 
the  Metropolis  of  Justiniana  Prima,  which  Justinian,  by  one 
of  his  innumerable  changes,  constituted  a  new  Dioecese ;  as 

'  This  seemB  to  follow  from  1  Cor.  ^  S.  Greg.,  lib.'xiL  Ep.  30,  Con- 

iiu  6.    **  I  have  planted,  ApoUot  vKh-  stantino  Scodiitaao. 

ittrtd.*'  ^  Baxoniui,  1062.  czIt* 

i>  Hobhonse's  AllMnia,  ii.  520. 
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abo  the  See  of  Adirida,  tlie  Epboopste  of  the  Metropdfitan 
oftheBiiIgmriaiis.  When  these  buhimns  embf«oed  Chro- 
tnnit^,  fcfpe  Hadiian  IL  nmninated  one  Sflrester^  ss  their 
Buhop.  But  the  monsrch  preferred  to  sDj  himself  to  the 
Eastern  Chnrdi^  and  S.  Ignathis  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
aatiioritj  of  the  ei^di  so  called  CRmmenical  Synod^  const- 
cnted  Gabriel  Bishop  of  the  Bnlgarians.  In  process  of  time 
the  See  was  fixed  at  the  city  of  Achrida,  whidi  then  assumed 
Aiduepisoopal  honours,  and  still  continues  to  enjoy  them ; 
the  Prelate  styles  himself  AreUnshop  of  iVtsui  Jutfimiamm, 
^Achrida,  and  AU  Bulgaria.  The  celebrated  Theophylact,  the 
]ast  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  held  the  See  of  Achrida  at  the 
end  of  the  ekrenth  and  be^nning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  See  of  Soodra,  now  Scutari,  has  maintained  a  very 
curious  existence".  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  Servian 
kingdom,  its  South-Westem  extremity,  now  called  Monte- 
negro, was  enabled  to  preserve  its  independency,  and  to  re- 
sist all  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  for  its  subjugation.  It  is 
still  an  independent  state,  under  Russian  protection;  the 
population  exceeds  100,000,  and  the  extent  of  territoiy  is 
about  ninety  square  leagues.  The  form  of  government  is  a 
republic,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Vladika,  or  Bishop : 
the  only  example  of  a  military  Prelate  now  existing.  The 
office  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Petrovich :  and  the 
member  selected  for  it  is  consecrated  at  S.  Petersburg.  The 
military  prowess  of  these  Bishops  has  been  the  means  of  the 
preservation  of  the  singular  independence  of  this  state. 

Dacia  Mediterbanea  :  Metropolis,  Sabdica. 

This  was  made  a  province  by  Aurelian,  when  he  relin- 
qnished  to  the  barbarians  the  Dacia  of  Trajan.  Sardica.is 
celebrated  for  little  besides  its  great  and  almost  (Ecumenical 
Conncil.  It  is  now,  under  the  title  of  Sophia,  the  See  of  a 
Metropolitan,  who  has  no  suffragans. 

*  Vit  H«dr.  II.  A  Guillelm.  Biblio-  "  See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Tonr 
thee.  in  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  chap.  6. 
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THE  OFFSHOOTS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 
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RUSSIA 

tTNDEB  THE  PATRIABCHAL  POWER  OF  THE  HOLT  GOVERNING 

SYNOD  OF  RUSSIA. 

A  TRADITION,  wliich  has  lately  been  proved  to  have  every 
appearance  of  truths  reports  that  S.  Andrew,  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  Scythia,  penetrated  the  wildnesses  of  the  desert 
as  far  as  Eieff,  and  there  uttered  a  prophecy  that  on  those 
bills  the  grace  of  God  should  shine  forth.  However  this 
may  be,  centuries  elapsed  before  any  real  progress  was 
made  in  the  conversion  of  Russia.  Though  as  early  as  891 
we  find  a  nominal  Metropolitan  of  that  country  subject  to 
Constantinople,  it  was  not  till  the  conversion  of  the  Great 
Prince  Vladimir  in  992,  that  Russia  was  illuminated;  and 
then  its  reception  of  the  Gospel  was  almost  instantaneous. 

The  early  Metropolitans  fixed  their  seat  at  Kieff,  while  the 
light  of  the  Gk>8pel  extended  itself  gradually  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  Russia.  Well  for  it,  even  as  a  State,  that  it  thus 
embraced  Christianity  I  During  the  terrible  invasion  of  the 
Tartars,  which  burst  over  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  which  continued  to  oppress  it  for  200 
years,  nothing  but  the  uniting  power  of  the  Church  held 
this  great  empire  firom  falling  to  pieces.  The  Metropolitans, 
leaving  the  ruins  of  Eliefi^,  fixed  their  seat  at  Vladimir,  and 
in  spite  of  Mongolian  oppression,  and  civil  feuds  of  the  in-> 
numerable  princes,  the  people  that  had  but  one  Church  felt 
themselves  to  be  but  one  nation.  S.  Peter,  the  twenty-fifth 
Metropolitan,  in  1320  removed  the  See  to  Moscow. 

The  liberation  of  Russia  firom  the  Tartars,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  made  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  partial  subjection  to  the  QBcumenical  See  more 
manifest.  The  Tsar  was  the  natural  and  mortal  enemy 
of  the  Sultan;  yet  the  Metropolitan  of  Russia  could  not  be 
consecrated  without  the  consent  of  the  Porte.    In   1582, 

•  I  aUnde  to  '*The  History  of  Cbiit-  with  this  book  it  one  of  the  many  obli- 
tiamty  in  Riutia  before  S.  Vladimir/'  gationa  which  I  owe  to  the  IUt.  Ba- 
by the  Archimandrite    Macarius,   S.  gene  Popoff. 
Petenbargh,  1846.    My  acquaintance 
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Jeremiah^  then  Patriarch  of  Constantinople^  somewhat  irre- 
gularly^ of  his  own  authority,  raised  Job,  forty-sixth  Metro- 
politan of  Russia,  to  the  Patriarchal  dignity ;  a  proceeding, 
however,  for  which  he  afterwards  obtained  the  confirmation 
of  a  General  Council  of  the  East. 

Thenceforward  ten  Patriarchs  sat  at  Moscow,  possessed  of 
immense  and  almost  unparalleled  power.  The  Tsar  Peter, 
however,  disapproved  of  this  power,  and  determined  on  an- 
other arrangement.  To  this  end,  on  the  decease  of  the  Pa- 
triarch Adrian,  in  1701,  he  forbade  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  under  the  same  title,  but  nominated  Stephen 
Yavorsky,  a  great  name  among  Russian  divines,  guardian 
of  the  Patriarchate.  And  finally,  in  1721,  he  established  a 
Holy  Governing  Synod,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Patriarch. 

This  Synod  was  recognised  by  Jeremiah  of  Constantinople, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  only  to  be  expected.  It 
consists  of  five  or  six  Bishops,  one  or  two  other  Ecclesiastics  of 
dignity,  and  several  laymen  as  officials,  all  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  Yet,  especially  of  late  years,  its  representations 
have  often  modified  state-arrangements;  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  which  occurred  in  the  withdrawal  of  an  Oukaz  of 
1831,  by  which  monks  and  nuns,  who  had  professed  under  the 
legal  age,  forty,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the  secular  life. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  Unia.  In  1590,  when  Poland 
had  a  political  importance  far  superior  to  that  of  Russia,  two 
dissolute  Russian  Prelates,  Cyril  Tirletsky,  and  Hypatius 
Potsi,  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  the  Communion  of 
Rome,  while  retaining  their  national  rite.  The  agreement 
was  soon  made;  temporal  advantages  were  held  out  to  the 
Uniat  Greeks :  no  change  was  at  first  enforced;  the  marriage 
of  the  secular  clergy  was  allowed ;  the  FUioque  was  excluded 
from  the  Creed.  Gradually  alterations  took  place ;  the  an- 
cient Liturgies  were  mutilated ;  horrible  atrocities  were  per- 
petrated against  the  orthodox ;  their  churches  were  farmed 
out  to  Jews ;  many  priests  were  baked  or  roasted  alive,  or 
torn  to  pieces  with  iron  instruments. 

So  Rome  raised  the  Unia:  and  it  continued  for  nearly 
250  years.  But,  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  when  the 
ancient  Russian  territory  reverted  to  the  sceptre  of  Cathe- 
rine II.,  between  two  and  three  millions  of  the  Uniats,  having 
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Eberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  conscience^  returned  to 
the  Eastern  Church.  And,  in  1889,  after  a  brief  negotiation, 
the  remaining  Russian  Uniats,  in  number  two  millions,  with 
their  three  Bishops,  Joseph  of  Lithuania,  Antony  of  White 
Russia,  Yasili  of  Brzesc,  were  received  into  the  unity  of  the 
Eastern  Church ;  and  a  solemn  act  of  communion  was  per- 
formed at  Vitebsk  on  the  14th  of  May.  The  only  act  of  pro- 
fession required  was,  "  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
One  True  Head  of  the  One  True  Church,'*  and  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod,  with  a  most  wise  and  Christian  forbear- 
ance, recommended  '*  that  an  Apostolical  indulgence  should 
be  exhibited  to  local  peculiarities,  not  affecting  the  Sacra- 
ments or  the  Faith.''  The  union  was  ratified  by  the  Emperor 
on  the  25th  of  March,  in  the  words,  "  I  thank  Ood,  and 
accept  it.''  And  how  great  a  blow  this  was  felt  to  be  by  the 
Roman  Church,  may  be  seen  by  the  Allocution  of  Gregory 
XVI.  to  the  Consistory  of  Nov.  22,  1839 «». 

Siberia,  which  promises  to  become  an  important  part  of 
Russia,  has  gradually  been  colonized  by  her  since  the  foun- 
dation of  Tioumen  in  1586.  Of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Georgian  Church  I  shall  speak  presently. 

Russia  is  brought  into  contact  with  Lutheranism  in  Es- 
thonia  and  Finland,  Paganism  in  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia, 
Buddhism  in  Mongolia,  Mahometanism  through  her  whole 
southern  frontier.  Conversions  from  these  are  very  nume- 
rous.    Thus  there  were  converted  from 

in  1839.  in  1846. 

Russian  schismatics 19,833.  .  .  .  11,049. 

Heathens 2,601. ^ 

Jews 351.  >  .  .     4,609. 

Mahometans 441.^ 

Lutherans, 878.  .  .  .  17,748. 

besides  of  the  Latin  Church   ....  2,120.  .  .  .     3,249. 

At  present  the  greatest  progress  is  made  on  the  side  of 
Esthonia  and  Livonia. 

There  are  about  43,000  churches,  84,000  Priests,  and 
16,000  Deacons,   in  the   Russian   dominions,  exclusive   of 

*>  GiTen  by  Theiner,  in  his  Newsten  Zusiande  der  KathoUichgn  Kirche  in  Polen 
und  RmstUndt  p.  425. 
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Georgia;  there  are  435  monasteries,  and  113  convents ;  and 
these  are  under  the  control  of  about  60  Bishops* 

The  parish  clergy  of  Russia  never  possessed  tithes.  Their 
income  arises  from  Easter  offerings,  fees,  and  glebe:  the 
minimum  of  the  latter  being  181^  acres  to  each  Church. 
Church  property  was,  to  a  great  extent,  put  in  commission 
by  Peter  L,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church :  and  it  thus  re- 
mained till  Catherine  11.  confiscated  its  larger  portion,  retain- 
ing part  for  herself,  and  distributing  part  among  her  nobles. 
The  present  Emperor  has  nobly  formed  a  fund  of  the  Church 
property  which  now  belongs  to  the  crown,  with  which  he  has 
already  endowed  about  twelve  of  the  poorest  Dioceses,  and 
intends  to  proceed  in  the  same  holy  work,  as  the  revenues 
accumulate. 

With  respect  to  the  election  of  Bishops,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Holy  Synod  nominate  three  to  the  Emperor,  who  chooses 
one  from  them,  and  that  if  the  feeling  of  the  Synod  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  any  one  candidate,  that  candidate  is  appointed. 

From  the  above  account  it  may  appear  how  utterly  false  is 
the  modem  notion,  so  industriously  circulated  by  Roman 
Catholics,  that  in  Russia  the  Church  is  the  mere  creature  of 
the  State;  whereas  probably,  at  the  present  moment,  it 
enjoys  more  freedom  in  that  empire  than  any  where  else  in 
the  world. 

MODERN  KINGDOM  OP  GREECE 

UNDER  ITS  OWN  HOLY  GOVERNING  SYNOD. 

The  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Greece,  in  the  period  imme- 
diately antecedent  to  the  war  of  freedom,  differed  very  much 
from  the  notitia  which  we  shall  give  in  the  next  chapter. 

There  were  twenty  Metropolitans : 
In  Peloponnesus,  Gastauki  (Olsnos) 

COBINTH,  ChBISTIANOPOLIS^ 

Monenxasia,  Dihizzana. 

Lacedjshon,  jjh  jhb  Mainland, 
Old  Patra,  Athens, 

TRIP0LI2ZA,  Thebes, 

Nauplia,  Lepanto, 

Kheontas  and  Prastos,  New  Patra. 
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Iv  THE  Islands,  Cea* 

Neobofont,  Siphnos, 

^eiKA,  Pabonaxia. 
AnDBOSy 

Two  Archbishopricks : — 

TiBos.  Santobina. 

Nineteen  Bisbopricks. 
In  PBLOFomrEsiTB,  In  thb  Mainlabb, 

Damala,  Talabti, 

ABDBOUSflA,  SaLOBA. 

tsebbata,  pouboubizza, 

Elos,  Gidobibi, 

Maina,  Zeitoxjbi, 

Bbbstskb,  Abta, 

MODOB,  ly  j^ji^  ISLABDS, 

^»>»»  SCTBOB, 

Thbbnizza,  Cabtstus, 

•^OVA.  SOOFBLUS^ 

The  war  of  freedom  wa8>  in  its  outset,  ft  war  of  religion 
also :  and  the  Martyrdom  of  the  holy  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, S.Gregory,  occasioned  by  the  revolt, incited  the  insur- 
gents to  fury.  But  the  succeeding  Patriarch  found  himself  in 
ft  false  position.  Sympathizing  with  the  moyement,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  State  to  anathematize  it;  and  thus  the 
Church  of  Greece  was,  on  the  one  hand,  led  to  regard  her 
Patriarch  as  the  tool  of  her  enemies ;  and,  on  the  other,  was 
herself  regarded  by  the  provisional  government  with  suspicion 
and  dislike.  When  the  freedom  of  Ghreece  was  established 
by  the  treaty  of  London,  a  fruitless  negotiation  took  place 
between  Capodistria  and  Tricoupi  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
(Ecumenical  Throne  on  the  other : — and  by  an  ofScial  com- 
munication dated  J^  1828,  the  government  absolutely  de- 
clined to  treat  with  the  Patriarch  on  the  old  terms. 

The  Church  was  rent  in  pieces  by  schism.  There  were 
Canonical  Bishops,  i.  e.,  those  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch 
under  the  old  regime,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two ;  ttn- 
canonical  Bishops,  i.  e..  Prelates  consecrated  during  the  war 
of  freedom,  without  the  license  of  Constantinople,  twelve  in 
number;  and  besides  these,  about  twenty  ex-Bishops,  de- 

^  Thii  lilt  is  from  Schmitt's  Krituche  Getchiehte  der  Neu-Oriechitchen  und 
der  Bati$uche»  Kircke,  p.  106. 
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prived  of  their  Sees  by  the  troubles  of  the  times^  and  who 
now  clamoured  loudly  for  place  and  maintenance. 

On  the  vr  July,  1833,  a  national  Synod  met  at  Nauplia, 
then  the  seat  of  government,  to  devise  some  plan  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  body  was  uncanonically  assembled;  owning  no 
higher  convocant  than  Tricoupi,  Minister  of  Worship,  and 
Schinas,  of  Education. 

The  two  following  propositions  were  presented  to  it,  and, 
in  a  free  and  private  deliberation,  (members  of  the  govern- 
ment  having  withdrawn,)  approved  by  36  Prelates : — 

1.  The  Eastern,  orthodox  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Greece, 
which  spiritually  owns  no  Head,  but  the  Head  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  Jestts  Christ  our  Lord,  is  dependent  on  no  extern 
nal  authority :  while  she  preserves  unshaken  dogmatic  unity 
with  all  the  Eastern  orthodox  Churches.  With  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  Church,  which  pertains  to  the  crown, 
she  acknowledges  the  King  of  Greece  as  her  Supreme  Head, 
as  is  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  Holy  Canons. 

2.  A  permanent  Synod  shall  be  established,  consisting 
entirely  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  appointed  by  the 
King:  to  be  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  authority,  after  the 
model  of  the  Russian  Church. 

The  divisions  of  the  Dioceses  of  the  kingdom  followed 
next.  Their  number  was  definitively  fixed  at  ten,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  each  Province  should  constitute  a  Diocese,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  Province,  and  that  the  city  which 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Bishoprick,  should  be  the  capital 
of  the  Province.  Since  however  by  degrees  fifty-three  Greek 
Bishops  came  forward  who  all  needed  some  provision,  forty 
provisional  Sees  were  erected,  for  such  of  them  who  were 
still  able  to  superintend  a  Diocese ;  the  remainder  were  pro- 
vided for  in  some  other  manner.  The  names  of  the  defini- 
tive Sees  were  as  follows :  the  provisional  Bishopricks  we 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  insert. 

CORIKTH  AND  AbOOLIS    .  .  See,   COBIVTH. 

ACHAIA  AUD  ElIS  ....      FaT&S. 

Me88E14IA  .....     CTPARISSIA. 

Arcadia  .  .  .  .    Maktinea. 
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Laconia  .....  Spabta. 

acaknania  and  ^tolia  .  missolonohi. 

Phocis  Ain>  LocKis       ....  Amphissa. 

Attica  and  B<eotia      ....  Athens. 

£tjb<ba  .....  Chalcis. 

Tkb  Ctclades  ....  Hebmopous. 

^It  was  farther  arranged  that  in  case  of  the  vacancy  of  any 
of  these  provisional  Sees^  it  should  not  be  filled  up^  but  the 
See  should  be  united  to  the  permanent  Dioecese  of  the  Pro- 
vince,  whose  Bishop  had  his  seat  in  its  capital^  but  this  ar- 
rangement has  not  altogether  been  carried  out.  The  Synod 
is  composed  of  a  President,  four  members,  who  must  be 
Bishops^  a  Secretary,  a  Royal  Commissioner,  and  supernu- 
merary members. 

GEORGIA,  Gruzia,  Iberia, 

UNDER  THE  EXARCHAL  POWER  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  TIFLIS  : 
BUT,  MEDIATELY,  UNDER  THE  HOLT  GOVERNING  STNOD  OF 
ALL  THE  RUSSIAS. 

[The  accounts  of  this  Proymce^  in  the  more  usual  eoclesiastical  notitis, 
are  deplorably  inaccurate  and  ignorant.  For  the  following  notice,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Church  History  of  Georgia,  published  by  M.  Plato  Jossi- 
lian,  at  8.  Petersbiurg,  1843,  with  a  MS.  translation  of  which  I  have  been 
faTOured  by  the  Rey.  R.  W.  Blackmore.] 

The  Apostle  S.  Andrew^  is  said  to  have  planted  the 
Church  in  Georgia :  but  a  long  and  cmel  persecution,  com- 
menced by  King  Aderkhi,  almost  obliterated  every  trace  of 
the  Gospel;  though  the  more  savage  features  of  pagan 
worship,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  children,  did  not  again 
prevail.  S.  Clement  of  Rome,  banished  by  Trajan  into 
Iberia,  produced  many  conversions  by  his  miracles  and 
martyrdom:  but  the  honour  of  illuminating  Georgia  was 
reserved  for  S,  Nina%  whether,  as  Eusebius  relates,  a  cap- 
tive, or,  as  Georgian  annalists,  a  simple  missionary.  S. 
Eustathius'  of  Antioch  confirmed  the  faith  thus  preached ; 

•  See  Schmitt,  pp.  178 — 218:   and  S.  Jerom.  (de  CastVirg.  ad  S.  Eus- 

StroDg's  Greece  aa  a  Kingdom,  pp.  344  toch.),  Casts  TocantuTi  et  notma.  Com- 

— d67,  pare  also  the  name  of  S.  Gregory's 

d  Nicephonis,  iL  39;  TiiL  6.  mother;  andRedigius,  v.  12.    S.  Nina 

■  Nina  is  probably  a  name  of  rank,  is  also  called  S.  Nonna. 

and  perhaps  has  connexion  with  oar  mm.         '  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
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and  King  Miriam  shewed  himself  a  zealous  propagator  of  the 
Gospel.  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  son  and  grandson^ 
the  Church  steadily  increased,  in  spite  of  the  invasions  of 
the  Persians,  incited  as  well  by  lust  of  conquest  as  by  hatred 
of  the  Gospel. 

Notwithstanding  the  apostacy  of  King  Miridates  II«,  the 
Arian  preaching  of  Mobedach,  and  the  repeated  revolts  of  the 
Caucasians,  under  Yachtang  I.,  (446—499,)  the  Georgian 
Church  was  established  on  a  firm  basis ;  by  the  consent  of 
Constantinople,  (to  which  Patriarchate,  by  steps  which  history 
cannot  clearly  trace,  the  allegiance  of  Georgia  had  been 
transferred  from  Antioch,)  the  Archbishop  Peter  assumed 
the  title  of  Catholicos  of  Mtsketha  and  all  Georgia,  and  had 
37  suffragans  assigned  to  his  jurisdiction. 

The  mission  of  13  Syrian  ascetics,  about  A.D.  640?,  is  an 
event  of  great  note  in  the  annals  of  Georgia,  and  infused 
new  life  into  the  Church.  The  reconversion  of  the  Lazi  and 
Abkhasians,  who  had  been  forced  into  temporary  apostacy  by 
the  Caucasians,  was  the  first-fruits  of  this  increase  of  vigour. 

During  these  centuries  the  invasions  of  the  Persians  made 
fearful  havoc  among  the  Iberian  Christians,  but  none  so 
much  as  that  of  Kabad.  Peace,  however,  was  restored  after 
these  troubles;  nor  did  the  Mahometan  Caliphs  occasion 
much  devastation  till  Mirvan,  the  last  Prince  of  the  house  of 
Ommiyah,  led  his  hordes  into  that  coimtry.  The  condition 
of  Georgia  was  now  (750)  deplorable :  Abkhasia  obtained  a 
separate  Catholicos;  the  Armenians  endeavoured  to  propa- 
gate Monophysitism :  the  Mahometan  forces  overran  the 
country.  A  countless  host  of  martyrs,  however,  contended 
for  the  Faith ;  among  whom  S.  Susanna,  the  wife  of  the 
governor  of  Ran,  is  the  most  illustrious.  The  Church  made 
gigantic  efforts;  and  finally  succeeded  in  maintaining  its 
ground. 

When  the  warriors  of  the  First  Crusade  poured  into  Asia, 
Georgia  sent  forth  an  armament  to  their  assistance.  It 
perished,  indeed,  in  the  waves  of  the  Black  Sea :  but  a 

Greek  writer:  but  is  attested  by  Geor-  of  Antioch  terms  himself  Patriarch  of 

gian  traditions^  and  rendered  likely  by  Iberia. 

the  early  dependency  of  Georgia  on  '  Some  Georgian  writers  place  this 

Antioch :  and  even  now  the  Patriarch  event  in  A.D.  440. 
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second  was  more  successfuli  and  shared  the  peril  and  glory 
of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 

In  1089,  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  the  illustrious  mon- 
arch,  S.  David  III.,  for  the  relief  of  His  Church  in  Georgia. 
He  all  but  reduced  the  Armenians  to  orthodoxy  in  the 
Conncil  of  Ani :  he  founded  churches,  monasteries,  schools  \ 
he  promoted  the  translation  of  works  from  Greek  into 
Georgian,  principally  undertaken  by  the  monks  of  the  Geor- 
gian house  in  the  Holy  Mountain,  nor  when,  full  of  years 
and  glory,  he  changed  a  corruptible  for  an  incorruptible 
crown,  did  the  effects  of  his  labours  cease.  Queen  Tamar's 
reign  (1174 — 1204)  is  considered  the  golden  age  of  Georgian 
literature;  nor  did  she  confine  her  attention  to  learning. 
She  is  said  to  have  maintained  an  army  of  800,000  men, 
and  twice  routed  the  Turks  in  pitched  battles.  She  was 
worthily  followed  by  her  successor,  Geoi^e  YII.,  sumamed, 
firom  his  deeds,  the  Morning  Star. 

The  invasion  of  Zengis  Khan  well  nigh  ruined  the  Geor* 
gian  Church :  yet  innumerable  Martyrs  and  Confessors  glo- 
rified God.  While  still  suffering  from  that  irruption,  Georgia 
was  assailed  by  the  Envoys  of  Bome ;  though  rejected  by 
Queen  fiussudan,  they  gradually  obtained  a  footing,  and 
finidly  received  permission  to  found  a  Bishoprick  at  Tifiis. 
After  the  invasion  of  Tamerlane,  Alexander  was  raised  up  to 
be  the  restorer  of  his  people :  he  never  collected  tribute 
firom  his  subjects,  but  lived  on  the  labour  of  his  hands :  and 
he  is  celebrated  as  the  rebuilder  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mtsketha. 
He,  before  his  death,  divided  Greorgia  into  three  kingdoms, 
Cachetia,  Kartalenia,  and  Imeretia. 

In  14M,  the  influence  of  the  kings  of  Georgia  must 
have  been  considerable;  for  we  find  the  Greeks  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Asia  Minor  appljring  to  them  for  a 
Bishop.  His  See  was  fixed  at  Achtal,  a  few  leagues  south 
of  Tifiis,  and  existed  tiU  1827. 

In  1587,  Alexander  II.,  harassed  by  the  invasions  of  Shah 
Abbas,  made  himself  a  tributary  of  Bussia ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1604,  when  the  pious  Tsar  Theodore  Ivanovitch  reigned  at 

^  M.  Jotsflian  lately  disoorered,  in  the  uchiTei  of  Mtsketha,  the  acta  of  a 
Council  holden  under  David. 
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Moscow^  that  any  real  assistance  was  rendered  to  Greorgia. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  martyrdoms  under  the  inhuman  rule 
of  the  monster  Shah  Abbas,  whom  infidel  historians  have 
dignified  with  the  title  of  *  the  Great/  increased.  Among  the 
martyrs  we  find,  Oeorge,  King  of  Kartalenia,  poisoned,  1629  ; 
Simeon,  also  King  of  Kartalenia,  strangled  in  the  presence  of 
Shah  Abbas ;  but  above  all,  Keteban,  Queen  of  Cachetia, 
tortured  to  death;  the  missionary  Augustinians  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  laceration  and  triumphs  of  this  divine 
heroine':  to  whom  may  be  added,  Eudsemon,  Catholicos  of 
Mtsketha. 

After  the  death  of  Shah  Abbas,  Georgia  suffered  greatly 
from  the  wars  of  Turks  and  Persians;  tiU,  at  length,  in 
1701,  Yachtang  VI.  ascended  the  throne.  He  restored 
entirely,  though  temporarily,  the  power  of  the  Georgian 
empire :  but  was,  in  1714,  compelled  to  abdicate ;  and  had 
for  his  successor  the  Mahometan  Apostate  Jesse.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  Georgia  suffered  alternately  from 
Turks  and  Persians ;  above  all  from  Nadir  Shah. 

The  efforts  of  the  Roman  Missionaries  were  indefatigable^ 
and  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  Sovereign  and 
several  Bishops.  The  Catholicos  Antony  vigorously  opposed 
the  innovators;  for  which,  in  1755,  he  was  deposed  in  a 
National  Council.  He  fled  to  Russia,  and  presented  his 
confession  of  Faith  to  the  Holy  Governing  Synod,  by  whom 
it  was  declared  orthodox;  on  which  he  was  promoted  to 
the  then  vacant  See  of  Vladimir.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and  became  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
Oriental  Faith. 

In  1783,  under  Heraclius  II.,  the  ties  between  Russia  and 
Georgia  were  drawn  still  closer :  the  Catholicos  of  Mtsketha 
became  a  member  of  the  Holy  Governing  Synod,  and  lost 
his  power,  though  retaining  the  title  till  1811. 

In  1795,  the  Persian  armies,  under  Mahomet  Khan,  for 
the  last  time  overran  Georgia.  Tiflis  fell  a  prey  to  them ; 
the  most  horrible  atrocities  were  committed ;  and  the  Catho- 
licos S.  Dositheus  fell  a  martyr  before  the  icon  of  the  Pan- 

*  The  acconnt  of  S.  Keteban's  martyidom  wai  pablished  in  Georgian  by  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  France.   Paris,  1833. 
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agfaia.  This  induced  the  last  monarchy  George  Xm.^  to  re- 
commend the  annexation  of  Georgia  to  Bnssia ;  which  took 
place  in  1801. 

Of  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Georgian  Churchy 
nndear  the  Archbishop  of  Tiflis,  I  shall  speak  in  the 
Notitia. 


[The  following  account  may  be  regarded  as  flemi-offidal :  being  taken 
firom  the  report  of  the  Riusian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  1843 :  a  transla- 
tion of  which  has  been  lent  me  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Blackmore.] 

ARMENIA 

UNDBB  THE  PATRIAKCH  CATHOLICOS  OF  BTCHHIADZINB. 

The  Armenian  Church  and  nation  present  at  this  time  one 
of  the  most  singular  spectacles  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
A  people^  having  their  origin  in  the  country  that  encircles 
Mount  Ararat^  the  second  cradle  of  the  human  race^  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia^  have^  in 
many  important  cities^  almost  monopolised  commerce^  have 
nevertheless  kept  themselves  distinct  from  the  nations  by 
vrliom  they  are  surrounded^  have  held  their  faith  equally  firm 
against  the  enticements  of  Mahometanism^  and  the  persua- 
sions of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church;  and  though  infected 
by  heresy  for  more  than  l^SOO  years^  have  not  only  main- 
tained,  but  extended,  their  Sees  and  their  succession  of  Pre- 
lates, and  at  this  time,  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
wealth,  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  Christian  Com- 
munion of  the  East  excepting  the  Russian. 

Passing  by  the  letter  addressed  by  our  Saviour  to  Abgarus 
king  of  Edessa,  as  probably  fabulous,  and  the  labours  of 
SS.  Bartholomew,  Jude,  and  Thaddseus,  as  uncertain,  I  shall 
observe  that  the  Church  was  planted  in  Armenia  by  S.  Gre- 
gory, sumamed  Lousaforich,  or  '  the  Illuminator,'  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century.  At  this  time  the  house  of  the 
Arsacidse,  (by  whom  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  was  founded 
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B.C.  250,)  had  been  dispossessed  by  Ardshir,  founder  of  the 
Persian  house  of  the  Sassanidse.  Dertad^  or  Tiridates^  son 
of  the  murdered  monarch,  sought  refuge  in  Borne;  his  relative 
Gregory  at  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  converted 
to  the  Faith  of  Christ.  Providence  brought  back  these 
youths  to  their  own  land,  the  one  to  reassert  her  indepen- 
dence, the  other  to  enlighten  her.  The  persecutions  that 
S.  Gregory  endured  were  various;  in  particular,  he  was  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  for  thirteen  years,  till  the  heart  of  his 
persecutor  was  touched,  and  the  Confessor  was  openly  al- 
lowed to  proclaim  the  Gospel  through  Armenia.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  by  S.  Leontius  of  Caesarea,  one  of  the 
CCCXVIII,  in  A.D.  302;  and  shortly  afterwards  erected  the 
Primatial  Church  of  All  Armenia  at  Vagarshabad,  under  the 
title  of  Etchmiadzine,  "the  Descent  of  the  Only  Begotten:*' 
a  vision  of  our  Lord  having  been  seen  by  the  Illuminator  on 
that  spot. 

The  successors  of  S.  Gregory  were  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
who  are  commemorated  by  the  Armenians  among  the  Saints. 
They  still  remained  subject  to  the  See  of  Caesarea,  as  it  would 
appear,  till  the  time  of  S.  Isaac,  surnamed  the  Great.  This 
Prelate,  during  his  long  primacy  of  fifty  years  (A.D.  390—440) 
in  conjunction  with  S.  Mesrob,  surnamed  the  Commentator^ 
invented  a  written  character  for  the  Armenian  language,  and 
translated  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  the  version  is 
still  extant  and  highly  prized.  At  this  time,  the  house  of 
the  Arsacidae  was  tottering  to  its  downfall;  at  one  period 
(419 — 422)  Isaac  himself  was  compelled  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government ;  but  the  Persian  Sassanidse  finally  prevailed ; 
and  the  last  years  of  the  Primate^s  life  (428 — 4;39)  were  spent 
in  exile.  The  Persian  Sovereigns  thenceforward  forbade  their 
Prelates  to  repair  to  Csesarea  for  ordination. 

A  bloody  persecution  ensued;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Primatial  Chair  was  removed  (A.D.  441)  from  Etchmiadzine 
to  Tovin.  This  persecution  prevented  any  Armenian  Bishop 
from  being  present  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon :  false  re- 
ports were  consequently  circulated  respecting  it ;  and  finally, 
the  National  Council  of  Vagarshabad,  under  the  Patriarch 
Papgen,  rejected  it.     On   the  resolution  of  Georgia, — till 
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tliat  time  ecdesasticany  connected  with  Aimenia, — ^to  for* 
sake  it  for  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  the  heresy  of  the 
Anneniana  was  confirmed  hy  the  Synod  of  Tovin. 

After  the  irraption  of  the  hordes  of  Mahomet,  Armenia 
enjoyed  peace,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  house  of 
the  Bagratids.  But  the  domestic  diasendona  of  that  family 
obliged  the  Patriarch,  Johannes  I.,  to  migrate  to  the  monas- 
tery of  DzoToi  Yank,  in  the  Province  of  Yasporacan ;  and  hia 
sucfsessor,  Stephen  IL,  removed  the  Primatial  See  to  that  of 
Akhtamar,  an  island  in  the  Lake  Yan.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Patriarchal  seat  was  fixed  and  refixed  in  a  variety 
of  places:  sometimes  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor, 
sometimes  in  that  of  the  King,  In  1100,  there  were  four 
Patriarchs,  all  professing  themselves  Catholics  of  Armenia ; 
but  finally,  when  the  true  Patriarch  settled  himself  first  at 
ShguT-Anabad,  then  at  Sis  in  CiUcia,  Akhtamar  asserted  its 
rival  claims,  and  an  Anti-Patriarch  seated  himself  there. 

At  length,  when  in  14i-l  the  Patriarchs  returned  to 
Etchmiadzine,  the  See  of  Sis  raised  another  Anti-Patriarch. 
Both  schisms,  however,  were  happily  composed,  that  of 
Akhtamar,  in  1294;  that  of  Sis,  in  1651.  The  Prelates 
were  aUowed  to  retain  the  title  of  Patriarch :  and  to  govern 
a  few  Bishops :  Etchmiadzine  being  the  virtual  head  of  the 
Church. 

On  the  subjection  of  Armenia  to  the  Osmanli  Turks, 
frightful  disorders  ensued.  All  kind  of  crimes  prevailed; 
simony  was  practised  to  an  awful  extent.  At  the  same  time 
the  Boman  Church  was  making  great  progress :  nor  can  we 
accuse  it  here  of  unwarrantable  interference,  as  no  Orthodox 
Communion  existed  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  the 
manner  of  the  attempt  was  too  often  bad ;  and  the  way  in 
which  the  ancient  Calendar  and  Liturgy  were  tampered  with 
has  been  exposed  by  modern  Bitualists. 

At  length,  to  such  a  pitch  of  corruption  did  the  Church 
arrive,  that  David  Y,,  who  had  purchased  the  See  of  Etchmi- 
adzine in  1586,  finding  himself  unable  to  pay  the  stipulated 
sum,  associated  two  other  Bishops  with  himself  in  the  emolu- 
ments and  expenses  of  the  ofiice.  They,  as  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  quarrelled ;  and  the  successful  competitor  loaded  the 

¥2 
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Armenian  Clergy  with  imposts  to  enable  him  to  ftilfil  his  en- 
gagements. Armenia  of  course  suffered^  lying  on  the  borders 
of  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  the  contests  between  those  two 
nations :  and  reached  her  lowest  pitch  of  degradation  under 
Lazarus,  who  is  described  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,  and  who 
filled  the  throne  of  Etchmiadzine  from  1737 — 1751. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Russia  first  interfered  for  the 
protection  of  the  Armenians;  and  thenceforth  their  condi- 
tion began  to  improve.  Catherine  II.,  in  1766,  even  granted 
the  Catholic  Simeon  letters  of  protection.  By  the  treaty  of 
1 828,  Etchmiadzine  became  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Ephraem  was  then  Catholicos :  ill  health  rendered  him  de- 
sirous of  resigning  his  situation;  and  in  1832,  Johannes, 
Archbishop  of  Tiflis,  was  elected  his  successor  by  the  Bishops 
resident  in  the  monastery  of  Etchmiadzine.  By  an  Oukaz 
of  1836,  the  Armenian  Church  was  recognised  by  the  state : 
and,  at  the  decease  of  Johannes  (Mar.  7,  1842)  the  Emperor 
gave  orders  that  the  ensuing  election  should  be  as  free  and 
canonical  as  possible.  The  Synod  of  Etchmiadzine  sum- 
moned deputies  from  all  parts  of  Armenia  and  its  scattered 
Dioceses  to  the  Primatial  Monastery,  for  the  week  after 
Easter,  1843.  The  constitution  of  the  Council  was  as  fol- 
lows :  four  Archbishops  and  four  Archimandrites  of  the  Synod 
of  Etchmiadzine:  one  Archbishop  and  six  Bishops  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Monastery :  and  the  deputies  of  the  Dio- 
ceses. On  the  17th  of  April,  his  Holiness  Narcissus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Nakhichevan  and  Bessarabia  was  chosen,  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-six  to  seventeen  in  favour  of  Zechariah^ 
Armenian  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

The  English  reader  may  be  interested  with  two  anecdotes 
of  this  personage.  He  was  resident  in  Persia  at  a  time  when 
no  English  Chaplain  existed  in  that  country.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  he  was  occasionally  called  to  administer  the  con- 
solations of  religion  to  our  countrymen  on  their  death-beds. 
He  was  always  willing  to  give  them  the  Holy  Communion, 
on  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer  to  two  questions.  1.  As 
to  their  belief  in  the  Trinity.  2.  As  to  their  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  are  received  in 
that  Sacrament. 
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When  at  S.  Petenbuigb,  to  receive  the  Lnpeiud  Con- 
finnation,  he  learnt  firom  an  English  newspaper  that  an 
Armenian  congregation  in  the  north  of  India,  having  been 
long  without  a  Priest,  had  flocked  with  great  aviditf  to  the 
ministrations  of  an  En^ish  Chaplain  in  attendance  on  the 
forces  employed  in  Affghistan*  The  Catholioos  instantly  gave 
orders  for  the  despatch  of  a  Priest  to  that  n^lected  town« 

Armenia  has  always  been  honourably  distinguished  f<Nr 
the  interest  the  Church  has  taken  in  education.  A  distinct 
order  of  the  hierarchy  has  indeed  been  set  apart  for  that 
purpose :  its  members  are  known  by  the  name  of  Vartabeds. 
They  rank  between  a  Bishop  and  a  Priest;  and  assume 
nearly  the  same  power  that  the  Sorbonne  exercised  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  GraUican  Church. 

An  Union  has  often  been  proposed  between  the  Arme- 
nian and  Orthodox  Eastern  Communions.  It  was  nearly 
accomplished  in  1799,  when  the  Prince  Argontinsky  Bol- 
gorouky.  Archbishop  of  all  the  Russian  Armenians,  pub- 
bshed  a  Confession  of  Faith  with  a  Commentary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  that  the  sentiments  of  the  two  Churches 
wore  not  so  widely  opposed.  And  on  the  accession  of 
the  present  Patriarch,  another  similar  attempt  was  made. 
Probably  it  will  take  place  at  no  yery  remote  period;  and 
will  incredibly  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  the  far  East. 


SERVIA 

UHDEK  THE  AUTOCEPHALOUS  METROPOLITAN  OF  BELGRADE. 

At  the  time  when  the  Slavonian  nations  were  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Churchj  by  the  preaching  of 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  we  find  the  country  of  Serria  in- 
habited by  the  same  race*  who  now  people  it.  Under  their  own 
Shupanes,  they  acknowledged  a  feudal  superiority  in  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople ;  and,  as  the  true  Faith  spread 
among  them,  they  allowed  a  general  primacy  in  the  (Ecume- 
nical Patriarch,  without  confessing  his  claims  to  patriarchal 
jurisdiction. 

*  Ranke's  Hut  Serria,  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  2. 
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In  the  eleventh  century,  Constantinople  endeavoured "  to 
assert  a  more  binding  claim  on  the  allegiance  of  Servia ;  but 
Stephen  Boistlaw  maintained  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  army  of  Constantine  Monomachus  was  annihil- 
ated by  him  in  the  mountain  defiles  of  Jeni-bazaar.  From 
that  time  forward  Servia  was  free ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  Shupanes  should  have  sought  for  an  alliance  with 
western  powers,  and  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  FontiiSf.  This  tendency  however  in 
no  way  lessened  the  devotion  of  either  prince  or  people  to 
the  Eastern  Church ;  not  though  S.  Gregory  VII.  bestowed 
on  the  Shupane  ^  the  title  of  King ;  and  Nemanja,  a  century 
later,  entertained  thoughts  of  amalgamating  his  dominions 
with  the  German  empire. 

With  the  son  of  Nemanja,  Stephen,  the  glory  of  Servia 
began.  He  was  crowned  king  by  his  brother  S.  Sawa^,  first 
Archbishop  of  Uschize  '  and  All  Servia ;  and  thenceforward 
Church  and  State  acted  together  in  the  happiest  union.  In 
the  foiirteenth  century  the  Servian  Monarchy  was  a  very 
formidable  power;  and  S.  Stephan  Dushan,  in  whom  it  cul- 
minated, extended  his  empire  to  Arta  in  the  South,  to  Spa- 
lato  in  the  West,  and  over  Bulgaria  and  the  better  part  of 
Boumelia  to  the  East.  He  called  himself  the  Macedonian 
Czar,  beloved  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  Synod  of  Phera,  Joanni- 
cius  was  elected,  not  Archbishop,  but  Patriarch  of  Servia. 
The  title  was  recognised  by  Pope  Innocent  VI.  %  but  the  Pre- 
late who  assumed  it,  and  the  Monarch  who  authorized  it, 
were  excommunicated  by  Philotheus^  or  Callistus  of  Con- 
stantinople. Many  fair  churches  in  Servia  remain  to  prove 
the  piety  of  S.  Stephen  Dushan ;  but,  however  represented 
by  Roman  writers*^,  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  West- 
em   Church.     A  law  which    he    passed    condemns  those 

<  Olycas,  p.  592.  1354. 

*  Le  Quieiiiii.  p.  590.  **  Paton'sSema,  p.  315.    LeQuien, 
'  Bolland.  Jan.  14.  Vit.  S.  Sabbs.      i.  302. 

Bat  either  Servian  annals  or  Roman  *  '<  Admodum  laboraviti*'  says   Le 

traditions  are  strangely  false.  Quien,  (ii.  319,)  '<  ut  regni  sui  homines 

>  It  will  be  found  half-way  between  ad  Romanae  Ecclesia  canonem  redi- 

Bosna-Serai  and  Pristine.  rent" — See  Ranke,  p.  17. 

*  Wadding.  Anna].  Min.  ad  ann. 
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who  were  convicted  of  spreading  the  "Latin   Heresy'^  to 
the  mines. 

The  son  and  saccessor  of  Dushan^  S.  Knes  Lasar^  fell 
gloriously  for  his  country  on  the  field  of  Kossowa*,  (A.D. 
1389^)  and  with  him  fell  the  liberty  of  Servia.  For  a  time  it 
existed  as  a  kind  of  fief  to  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  but  was 
finaUy  overwhelmed  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Varna,  (A.D. 
1444.)  George  Brankowitsch,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Christian  league,  there  crushed  by  Amurath,  declared  himself 
rather  in  favour  of  Turkish  toleration,  than  Roman  rule. 

The  Servian  Patriarchate,  however,  still  continued.  But 
unfortunately,  in  1689,  Arseni  Czernowich,  who  filled  that 
office,  joined  the  Emperor  Leopold,  then  entertaining  thoughts 
of  expelling  the  Ottomans  from  Europe.  On  the  failure  of 
that  attempt,  Arseni^^  with  37,000  Servian  families,  passed 
into  Hungary,  and,  receiving  great  privUeges  from  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  became  Metropolitan  of  Carlowitz. 

On  this,  the  Porte  constituted  Ipeik^  the  Patriarchal 
See,  and  appointed  a  creature  of  its  own  to  it.  It  existed 
till  1765^;  and  in  that  year  was  suppressed;  the  then  Pa- 
triarch having  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Peter  III.,  who 
aspired  to  the  Servian  crown.  Thenceforward,  the  country 
was  a  province  of  Constantinople. 

When,  in  1810,  Kara  George,  after  liberating  his  country, 
became  supreme  head  of  the  State,  the  Archbishop  of  Carlo- 
witz was  regarded  as  its  Ecclesiastical  ruler.  But,  by  the 
Hattischeriff  of  1830,  which  recognised  the  partial  indepen- 
dence of  Servia,  its  inhabitants  were  again  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  Patriarch  ^ ;  the  election  having  to  be  confirmed  at 
Constantinople,  though  the  elected  Prelate  was  not  compelled 
personally  to  visit  the  Metropolis. 

In  1838,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Belgrade,  that  city  was  the  seat  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Servia.  He  no  longer  takes  the  title,  though  in  his  own 
province  he  enjoys  the  authority,  of  a  Patriarch. 

'  Ranke,  p.  24.  Petcium  Metropolis.*' 

•  Ibid.,  p.  36.  ff  Faton,  p.  316. 

'  Le  Quien,  writing  shortly  after  ^  Raake,  p.  879. 
this  time,  gives  "  Dioecesis    Servis : 
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The  Servian  Chnrch  is  at  present  thns  arranged : 

Belgrade ', — Metropolis. 
Shabatz*") 

Csatsak'  r  Bishopricks. 
and  (I  believe)  Uschize   J 
The  Metropolitan  has  a  revenue  of  about  £800 ;  his  three 
suffiragans  of  about  JS400  yearly. 

t  Paton,  pp.  69,  113.  *  Ibid.,  p.  182. 

k  Ibid.,  pw  118.  «  Ibid.,  p.  815. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  NOTITIA  OF  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  SEES 


IN  THE 


DICECESE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  : 


TOOBTHEK  WITH  ITS  OFPSHOOTB, 


RUSSIA,  GEORGIA,  ARMENIA. 


NOTITIA  OP  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Before  entering  on  the  following  Notitia,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  how  it  has  been  formed :  for^  simple  as  it  may  seem^ 
it  has  been  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  present  volume. 

I  have  in  the  first  place  taken  all  the  names  of  places 
inserted  by  Le  Qoien ;  that  is,  of  places  the  name  of  any  one 
Bishop  of  which  is  known,  and  of  the  actual  existence  of 
which,  as  Sees,  we  can  be  more  certain  than  of  such  as  merely 
occur  in  a  catalogue.    These  are  printed  in  Roman  type. 

But  it  is  very  clear  that  many  Bishopricks  existed,  of  the 
occupants  of  which  not  one  name  has  descended  to  us.  I 
have  therefore  carefully  compared  the  Notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens, 
(881,)  as  published  by  Leunclavius%  with  those  given  by 
Schelstrate  ^  Bingham  %  A.  S.  Paulo  ^,  and  Banduri.  The 
incorrectness  of  the  best  of  these  is  hardly  to  be  believed. 
The  names  which  I  only  obtain  from  such  sources,  are 
printed  in  Italics. 

The  right  hand  column  contains  the  actually  existing  Sees 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  printed  opposite  to  those  to  which 
they  correspond.  This,  notwithstanding  all  my  enquiries, 
and  the  unpublished  sources  of  information  which  I  have 
enjoyed,  is  far  less  perfect  than  I  could  have  wished ;  but 
yet,  so  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  depended  on  as  correct. 

DICECESE  OF  O^SABEA. 

Gappadocu  Pbima. 
AncieiU,  Modem, 

CiESAKEA,  Metropolis.  Eesabieh,  Metropolis. 

THJSBXiE  BaSILICJS. 

Ntssa.  Nisi  (=Nyssa,)  MetropolxB. 

Methodiapolu, 

Camuliana. 

Ciscissus. 

Etuiis9a, 

Serias. 

Araihia. 

.^polia. 

•  Jus  Gr.  Lat,  ii.  88.  *  III.  887.  Stralccr's  Ed. 

»»  Sacr.  Coucil.  Aut.  Viiid.,  iv.  15.  ^  Append.  Oeog^  Sacr. 
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Capfadocia  Secxjnda. 
Anci€7U.  Modern, 

Tyana,  Metropolis. 
Cybistra*. 
Faustinofolis. 
Sasima. 
Balbissa. 

Gappadocia  Teetia. 

MocESTTs,  or  JusTiNiANOPOLis',  Metropolis. 
Nazianzus. 

COLONIA. 

Paenasus. 

DOAELA. 

Metrana. 

Abmenia  Prima. 

Sebaste,  Metropolis. 
Sebastopous. 

NiCOPOLIfi. 

Satala. 

Ck)LOKIA. 

Bebissa. 
Ahfhipolis. 

JuSTIXIAirOFOLIS. 

Gamache. 
Theodosiopolis. 

PiDACHTHOE,  Or  HeIULCLEOPOLIS. 

Abjcekia  Secukda. 

Melitene,  Metropolis. 

Arce. 

Gucusus. 

GOMAKA. 

Ababisstjs. 

Abiabathia. 

Githabiza. 

Galatu  Prima. 

Anctba.  Angouri,  (=Ancyra,)  Metrop. 

Tabia.  »/  f 

Heliopoms,  or  Juliopolis.  ?  Sarilar,  (=Heuopolis,)  Me- 

AspoNA.  tropolis. 

Yerinopolis. 

•  Mmde  an  Archbishoprick  by  the      and  766.)  Leunclaviiu.  Jus  Or.  LaL, 
Patriarch  Constantine,  (probably  the      i.  9B. 
Second  :    in   that   case   between   764  i  Procop.  de  JE6if^  lib.  v. 
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AneienL 
Mhizus. 

ClKVA. 

ASASTASlOrOUS. 

Oaluxehe. 

LA.GAHIA. 


PONTUS  POLEXGNIACUS. 


Neocjoabsa,  Metropolis. 
Trapezus. 

CEBASUSf. 
POLEMONIUV. 
GOXAKA.  POKTICA. 
BmZJEUM^ 
PlTTTSSA. 

Coceua. 

.Eunieug, 

AradamK 

Martyrapolis. 

Bypadut, 


KiK&iB,  (=NEOCiBSA]i£A,)  Me- 
tropolis. 

Tkebizokb,  (=Tbapektjs,) 
AichbishopTick.  [The  Suf- 
frsgans  g^rea  to  this  See  in 
the  KotiUa  of  Leo  Sapiens^ 
will  be  found,  for  the  most 
ptrt,  under  Geoboia.1 


Galatia.  Secukda. 


PESsnors,  Metropolis. 

Mteicium,  or  Tex&ujrK 

eudoxias. 

Petekissus. 

Tbocicada. 

Gekmocolokia. 

Spaleoy  or  Jtuttnianopolis. 

O&CISTUS. 

Clakeus. 

GsBXiAy  or  Mtbjangeli*. 

Synadi, 

Luinu$, 

ff  Made  A  Metropolis  before  1143, 
(Leo  AllaL  de  Cons,  ii  1 1,)  and  finally 
an  Exarchy.  (Philip.  Cypr.) 

^  Made  an  Archbishoprick  under 
S.  Oermanus,  (between  715  and  780,) 
reduced  to  a  Bishoprick  under  Theo- 
phylact,  (between  938  and  9o6,)  and 
finally  made  a  Metropolis. 

'  The  three  last  are  only  mentioned 


by  the  Scholiast  on  the  Notitia  of  Leo 
Sapiens. 

k  Its  Bishop  thus  signs  at  Chalce- 
don.  It  is  called  in  Leunclsvius  S, 
Agapeti :  the  subscription  in  the  Qui* 
niaext  Council  being  Therma  S.  Aga- 
petL 

^  Made  an  Archbishoprick  at  a  pe- 
riod later  than  the  seventh  Council. 
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Ancient. 
Amasea,  Metropolis. 

IbOBA,  or  PiMOLISSA. 

Amisus. 

SiNOPB. 

Andbapa. 

Zalichus,  or  Leontopolis"". 

Zela. 

EucHAiTA,  or  Theodoropolis. 


Helenopontus. 

Modem. 

Amasia,  Metropolis. 


Gakoea,  Metropolis. 

lONOPOUS. 

Dadtbba. 

SORA. 

POMPEIOPOLIS. 

AJ£ASTBIS°. 


Paphlagonia. 


HONORIAS. 


Olaudiopolis,  Metropolis. 
Hebaclea  Ponti. 

PRUSIAS. 
TlTJS. 

Obatia. 
Hadriakopolis. 


BiTHTNiA  Prima. 


Nicohedia,  Metropolis. 
Chalcedon*. 

PRXTSA,  01  ThEOPOLIS'. 

Pr^netus. 

Helenopolis. 

Basiliwopolis. 

Dascylium. 

Apollonias. 

"1  Made  an  Episcopal  See  in  tbe 
xxTiiith  NoTcll  of  Justinian. 

B  Made  a  Metropolis  before  the  No- 
titia  of  Leo  Sapiens. 

*  Raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Metropolis 


IswiD,  (=NicoMEDiA,)  Me- 
tropolis. 

Kadi-kiot,  (=Chalcedon,) 
Metropolis. 

Brusa,  Metropolis. 


at  the  Conncil  of  Chalcedon.  See  the 
subscription  of  Eleutherius,  the  then 
Bishop,  in  Sessions  3  and  6. 

^  Metropolis,    between    1131    and 
1242. 
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Hadbiaxi. 

CSSABBA. 

CUixuSy  or  LopfnTs. 
Dafhhusia. 

SOIUEUS. 

Kboc^bahra  \  or  Akistb. 
Cadosia. 

Mklahgia. 
Rhthdace. 
Pctiavium. 
JDMU. 

BlTHTVIA  SeCUNDA. 

KiciKA,  MetiopoliJi.  IzNiK,  (=KiasA,)  Metropolis. 

MoDBEirA,  or  Msla. 

IdKOB. 
QOKDOSEBYI. 

KincsBicA. 

Maximiana. 

Taiu9. 

ApaMSA  ad  MiSANDKITlf  •. 

DKEGESE  OF  EPEBSUS. 

Asia* 

Efhesus,  Metropolis.  Efhesus,  Metropolis. 

HtfapaS  Prototfaronas.  with  these  Suffiragans, 

T&ALLES.  (1B47,) 

Ma&NBSIA  ad  MiBA]n)BUK.  /  AlDSNE=H£LIOK)LIS, 


Geosme", 
and  a  Vicar  of 
Ephesus. 


Elsa* 

ADBAXTmnc 

Absus. 

Gaboaba. 

Mastauba. 

Oaloe. 

Bbiuia. 

PiTAHB. 

4  Metropolis,  after  the  mnth  century,  hetween  1 1 85  and  1 105. 

'  Archbishoprick,  before  the  eighth  «  Erected  by  S.  Dionysms  Callisr* 

Council.  ohaa,  the  very  year  of  his  Martyidomy 

"  Metropolis  in  the  ninth  century.  1818.    Noroff  p.  289. 
'  Metropolis  under  Isaac  Angelus* 
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Ancient,  Modem, 

Mybxne. 
Nysa. 
Phocjea. 

AuBELiopOLis,  or  Valentinianopolis. 
Magchacoma. 
Metiiofolis. 
Baketta. 
Magnesia  Sipyli. 
Anineta. 
Pergamus^. 

ASMA, 

Pbiene. 
Arcadiopolis. 
Nea  Aule. 

BlOSHIERON. 

Algiza. 

Sign. 

Colophon. 

Lebedus. 

Teos. 

£rythrjs. 

Glazomenjb. 

Antandros. 

Theodosiopous,  or  Perperenet. 

Cyme. 

Palsopolis. 

Temnos, 

Andera. 
Eyaza. 

BALCiEA. 

TTiyrcea, 
Chliara, 

Smyrna*.  Smyrna,  Metropolui. 

8o9andrus. 

Archangdus, 

Petra, 

The  Hellespont. 

Cyzicus,  Metropolis  Artaki  (=Cyzicrs,)  Metropolis. 

Germjs. 

Pjsmanintjs. 

s  Metropolis  after  1136.  '  Metropolis  before  the  Notitia  of 

'  Mitylene  being  made  a  Metropolis  Leo  Sapiens,  with  these  Suffragans : 

under  Alexius  Comnenus,  Theodosio-  Phocea,  Magnesia  Sipyli,  Sosandrus, 

poUs  became  its  Suffiragan«  Clazomenie,  Archangelus,  Petra 
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Ancient, 

OCE. 

Bajlis. 
Hadeianothe&jl 

IiAJCPaACUS. 

Abtdus*. 
Dardanus. 
Ilium. 
Tboas. 

PlONIA. 
MlLETOPOUS'*. 

Hadbiai^a. 
Scepsis. 

PlUECONVESTJS^ 
PAKnTM*. 

Daphnusia. 


Modem, 


MaBMORA^  (=PB(BCOiroESUS,) 

Archbishoprick. 


Phstoia  Pacatiana. 


Laodicea,  Metropolis, 
Tebebiopous. 

AZAKI. 

AircT&A. 

OiDissxrs. 

Pbltjb. 

Appia. 

Cadl 

Trajakopolis,  or  Teanopolis. 

Sai^is. 

Sebaste. 

EincEViA. 

Teicekothtea. 

Alil 

SlLBIUM. 

Teapezopolis. 

Iluza. 

Ceeetapa. 

Stkaus. 

TfiEiazoviuif. 

"  Metropolis  before  1156 :  at  a  later 
period  again  reduced  to  a  Bishoprick. 

^  Metropolis  before  1346:  translated 
to  Lupadinm. 

c  Arcbbisboprick  before  tbe  ninth 
century. 

*  Arehbishoprick  before  the  eighth 


Council :  Metropolis  before  997. 

«  ColosssBy  under  the  title  of  Chonie, 
originally,  it  would  appear,  one  of  its 
suburbs,  was  made  an  Arehbishoprick 
by  Photius,  and  afterwards  attained 
Metropolitical  dignity. 


G 
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AneierU, 

ACMONIA. 

Vaientia. 

Athanassus. 

Abistixtu. 

Theodosiopolis. 

Thampsiopolis. 

LtlNDA. 
DiOlfTSOPOLIS. 

Philippopolis. 

DiOCLIA. 

Anastasiopolis. 

M0STNA« 

Afahjea  Gebotus. 

Atttda. 

Metellopolis. 

ICEIA. 

Agathe  Come. 

Tripclu, 

Horaca, 

Orini, 

Jtutinianopclii. 

Jtoana. 


Modem, 


Phbyoia  Salutabib. 


Stnkada,  Metropolis. 

HiEKAPOLIs'. 

BOKYLAUM. 

NACOLIAf. 

Mebus. 

MiDJEUM. 

Ipsus. 

poltbotum. 

Pbtmnesia. 

Phttia. 

Sibindtu, 

eucabpia. 

Ltbias. 

augustopolis. 


'  HierapoUa  wm  afterwards  made 
the  Metropolis  of  Phtygia  Paoatiana 
Seeunda,  with  the  following  Sufira- 
gans:  Metellopolis,  Attyda,  Mosyna, 


Phobs,  Ancyra,  Synaus,  Hbexiopolis, 
Sanis,  Cans. 

s  Archbishoprick    under    Photius : 
Metropolis  before  1066. 
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Ancient,  Modem, 

Brtztts. 
Otkts. 
L^fcaon, 

ClKABORIUM. 

Stbctorittm. 
Amadassa. 

P&iEPENESSUS. 

Cleri. 
Oainoome. 

DOCIMJUM. 

Abrostola. 

AMOBIUIfi. 

DAPHNUDrUM. 

OADEMNiB. 

Scordapia. 

NicopUis, 

JErocia, 

Gk)BI)OBINlA. 

Acrocuum, 

Spore, 

Phobei. 

Ltdia. 
Sardis,  MetropoliB.  Allah  Sh£HB,(=sPhiladbl- 

PHnADELPHXA".  PHLk,)    Metpopolk,    with 

Teipolis.  juriidicHon  at  Venice. 

Thtatiea. 
Settje. 

AimELIOPOLIB. 
QORDI. 

Tballa. 

SlLAirDDS. 
MiBONIA. 

Afollovoshieron. 
Afollokias. 

MOSTENE. 
HTRCAinA. 

Bage. 

BALAimus. 

Hermocapelia. 

HiEROCiBSAREA. 

^  Metropolii   under   Leo    Sapiens,  M  in  Phrygia  Pacatitna. 

with  three  Sufiagans  :  Spore,  Chons,  ^  To    this   See  the   Metropolitical 

Gaiueome.  rights  of  Sardis  were  transferred,  when 

*  Metropolis  under  Photina.  that  eity  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane. 

o2 
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Ancient.  Modem, 

ackassus. 
Dalda. 
Stratonicia. 
Cebase. 
Gabala. 
Satala. 
Helenopolis. 
Sola, 

Meiotymolus. 
Talia. 

Oabia 

Afkrodisias,  or  Staueofolis,  Metropolis. 

ClBYBA. 

Ebizi. 

Hekaclea  Salbaces. 

Hebaclxa  Lathi. 

AnTIOCHIA  ad  MfiAl^DRUM. 

Tabm. 

Obthosias. 

Habjpasa. 

Neapolis. 

ALABAin)A. 

Stbatonicia. 

AUKDA. 
AlCYZOK. 

Anastasiopolis. 

lASStJS. 

Babotla 
Haucabnassus. 

LOKTICA. 
MTKDtJS. 

Ckidus,  or  Stadia. 

Cebamus. 

Miletus. 

Mtlassa. 

Bteran. 

Cindrama. 

TipaaM. 

Anotetarta. 

Cyclades'. 

Rhodes,  Metropolis.  Rhodes,  Metropolis. 

Sakos.  Sahos  and   Kicaria,  Arch- 

bislioprick. 

1  The  modem  Notitia  ia  principally      arrangement  of  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
firom  Toomefort,  and  represents  the      teenth  century. 
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AndenL 

Chios. 

Cos. 

Naxos. 

Pabos. 

Thebjl 

Tenos. 

Akdbos. 

Melos. 

Lebos. 
Delos. 
Carpathus. 

S1PHNO6. 

TElfEDOS". 
lUBEOS. 

Lexnos. 

MlTTLENE'. 

Methtkne. 

/carta. 

AgtypaUai, 

Trachea, 

Nesuri. 

Pistine. 

Strang^. 

Berbinus. 


Mcdem, 

Kmo,  Metropolis. 
Cos,  Arckbifihoprick. 
Paeon  AHA",  Metropcdis. 

Saittobina,  (=Th£Ba,)  Arch- 

biskoprick. 
Andbo,  Arcbbishoprick. 
Mno"  and  Kdcolo,   Archbi- 

fihoprick. 
Lero*. 

ScA&PAifTO  and   Caxo,  Arch- 

bishoprick. 
SiPHANTO,  Archbiflhoprick^ 

Imbbo,  Metropolis. 
Lemno,  Metropolis. 
Metelini,  Metropolis. 
Mouvo,  (=Methticnb,)  Me- 
tropolis. 


Ltcia. 


Myba,  Metropolis. 

MatioBra. 

Telkessus. 

LiHTBA. 

Abaxa. 

"  United,  and  made  a  Metropolis  in 
May,  1088.  It  is  a  rich  See :  in  Naxos 
only  were  nineteen  Churches,  and  seven 
Monasteries. 

^  This  is  a  rich  See :  and  there  were 
eighteen  Churches  and  thirteen  Mon- 
asteries in  the  island.  Toumefort,  i. 
164. 

"  If  this  Bishop  be  not  autocepha- 
lous,  he  is  a  Sufiragan  of  MetelinL 

'  A  rich  See :  there  were  five  hundred 
Chapels  in  the  island ;  the  Diocese  in- 


Myra,  P18IDIA,  ArxALiA,  and 
Side,  united  Metropolis. 


eludes  PoIicandro,Nio,  Serpho,Mykon], 
Sicino,  Stampalia,  Amorga  Toume- 
fort,  I  188. 

^  Afterwards  Metropolitan  and  Hy- 
pertimus. 

'  In  the  Notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens  this 
has  six  Suffragans :  Hierissns,  which 
the  same  Notitia  reckons  under  Thes- 
salonica;  Marmaritza,  which  it  also 
counts  under  Larissa;  Teoedos,  Ber- 
binus, Perperine,  Strongyle. 
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PODAUA. 

SiDTXA. 

PiKAKA. 

Olympus. 
Pataela.. 

Tlos. 

cobtdaua. 

Cakdiba. 

Catjmus. 

acbassus. 

XaNTHT78. 

Mabciabe. 

Ghoma. 

Pheixus. 

Abtifhblltjs. 

Phaselis. 

AX7CANDA. 

eudocias. 

Nma. 

Balbyba. 

(Enoakda. 

Bubo. 

Oaldtda. 

Rhodiopolis. 

Coubi. 

Zenofolis. 

Obtganda. 

Meloe. 

Ameck 

Acaltsstu. 

Lehisius. 

PaliokB, 

CyanMi, 

ApriUa, 

Onyrda. 


Modern. 


Pamphtlia  Pbima. 


Side,  Metropolis. 

ASFEKBtTS. 

Etebbe. 

Oetmka. 

Cab&s. 

Sbmbea. 

Cabaua. 

cobacesiuic. 
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AndeaL  Modem, 

Btbdtll. 

GOIBHA. 

CcfiUJXAy  or  Maitsa. 
Ltbba. 

Ck>LTBSABSU8. 
8eL6S. 

Jfuliniancpoiis, 

Anamafida, 

Dalixmdiu. 

IM. 

Barunua,  or  Manausa, 

Taxfuyujl  Sbcuhda. 
PsBGX,  Metropolis. 

TEB3tS8SXT8. 
ElTBOCIAS. 

Mattmtanopolis* 
Paljbopolis. 

PBTinSLISStJS. 

Abiassits. 
Abbiaka. 

CSEKHJB. 

Magtdis. 
cokmacuk. 

PiGLA. 

Atialia'. 

OOLBABA. 
SAlTDIDiu 

Ltsinia. 

CbBBTLUS. 

Laoaioa. 
Paitemutichus. 

PEBfiJENA. 

IsiKstrs. 

ZSNOPOLIB. 

OOna. 

Barha. 

Cous. 

Dtcytaruerum,  or  AdtfceUmatirum. 

Sdeuda, 

*  Metropolitical    righto    of    Peige      pronymus. 
transferred  hither  by  ContUntine  Co-  '  Metropolis  in  1 084. 
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Ancient. 


Antioch,  Metropolis. 

Sagalajssus. 

Sozopous. 

Apakea. 

Neapolis". 

TlTTASSUS. 

Ttbium. 

Babs. 

Hadiuakopolis. 

Ljkesm. 

Laodicea  Gombusta. 

Seleucia  Febhea. 

Ad  AD  A. 

Prostajca. 
Malltts. 

SiKIAKDUS. 

Metropolis. 

Pappa. 

Pabalaus. 

PmLOMELIUM. 

Ttmbbias. 

Bdtd^ttm. 

Tymandits. 

eudoxiopolis. 

Zabzela. 

CoTiaTie. 


Modtm, 


PiSIDIA. 


Lycaonia. 


Ck)GNi,  or  KoviAB*,  Metropolis. 


IcoNiUM,  Metropolis. 

Lystba. 

Yasada. 

Amblada. 

hohonakda. 

Hyde. 

Babatta. 

Debbe. 

Labakda. 

Bebinopous,  or  Vebikopolis. 

Sabatba. 


u  A.rch1nshoprick  before  the  eighth      the  defeat,  under  its  walls,  of  Reschid 
Council.  Pasha  by  Ibrahim    Faahs,  Dec  20, 

*  Celebrated,  in  modem  times,  for      1834. 
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Ancient. 

Canna. 
Coma, 

IaAT7BA^ 
MiSTHITTH. 

Ilistra. 

Pebta. 

ecdamaua. 

Cfalbana, 

Pnielltim, 

Pcumla, 

Tibassouia. 


Modem, 


DKBCESB  OF  THRACE. 


Europe. 


He&acusa,  Metropolis. 

Gallxpous. 
Rhjbdestuh. 

Tstsolloe. 

Metra. 

Mtbiophttuh. 

Bbltxbbia. 
Media. 

BiZTA.    ^ 

Gaittjs. 

Pantum. 

Qmlr. 

Sabadia. 

ApKtTs,  or  Theobosiopolisa. 

CHEBSOimESUS. 

Dbtzipaba. 

Ltsihachia,  or  HEXAiOLirM. 

Lizxcuv. 

Ghaeiopolis. 

Paxphilus. 

Paonivm. 

Aecadiopolis. 

y  In  the  time  of  S.  Basil,  the  Prelate 
of  this  See  seems  to  haye  possessed  Ar- 
chiepiscopal  rights  nnder  Iconium. 

>  Le  Chuen  places  Delcns  in  Thrace ; 
and  there  was  a  city  of  that  name 


Ebekij,  Metropolis,  with  the 
fivefaUowing  SuffroffarUy 

Qallipoli. 

RoDOSTO,  Honorary  Archbi- 
shoprick. 

TCHORLU. 

Metra. 
Myriophytum. 

SiLiVRi,  Archbishopiick. 
Mibieh,  Metropolis. 
WiSA,  Metropolis. 
Gaitus  and  Ehora,  Metropolis. 
Dercus  and  Kila,  Metropolis  \ 


there.  But  that  to  which  Panium 
(=Kilia  or  Kila)  is  at  present  joined, 
seems  to  be  the  modern  Dercus  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

*  Metropolis  before  1171. 
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AneiewL 

MAJ)rnjs*». 

EDCHA2fiA»  or  Theodobopolis. 

Athtba. 

Chalcis. 

SEBOEirrzA. 

PerisUuis, 


Modem. 


Thbace. 


Phiiifpopolis,  MetropoliB. 

DiOCLETIAKOFOLIS. 
DiOSFOLIS. 

Delctts. 
Beboe. 

LiTITZA. 
JOAJmTZA. 

Leuca. 

NiCOPOLIB. 

Gabelia. 

SctUarhLm. 

BUptuB, 

Dramitza. 

CofUtantia, 

Bdicea.    * 

Bucuba. 


'PHJLatGPOUj  Metropolif . 


LiTiTZA,  Archbishoprick. 


Hamikontus. 


Hadbiakopous,  Metropolis. 

Agathopolis. 
Tbabizta« 

AfESEHBBlA. 

Debelttts. 

Plotinopolis. 

Pbobata. 

buloarophtgus. 

scopelus. 

Bbysis. 

bucelluv. 

Anchialus. 

Ttoeda. 

Carabus. 

^  Aichbkhoprick  before  114^. 

"  BeaideB  these  Soffiragane,  SiseboU 
it  giTen  to  Hadiianople  by  Cruaiiii, 
Turc.  6r.,  p.  836.    Hodis,  says  Le 


Hadbtanople^,       Metropolis, 

iffith  then  two  SuffrMgcau^ 
Agathopolis. 
Tbabizta. 


Mesembbt,  MetropoUi. 


AnghialO)  Metropolis. 


Quien,  tola  iUi  superBtt  JgaihopoUt,  ex 
reeetUioribut  noHHis.  But  he  is  pro- 
bably misled  by  Smith,  p.  87. 
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Ancient. 


Rhqdofb. 


TBAJAsropouSy  Metropolis. 

MAZmiAirOTQLIS. 

ToFEBXTS,  or  RHUsnm. 


Macbe. 

Ctfselits. 

Xasthia. 

Pbbiehbobium. 

m06thofous. 

I>n>T]IOnCHI78. 

Ahasiasigpous. 
Ga&abbta.. 

POBI. 
THBQDOBnni. 


TBAJA5orous   and   Mabosi, 
Motoopolis. 

B908>  Metiop<&. 


Xahthia  mnd  PsBrrHBOBnnf, 
MoifopolUo 

DiMOfiiKA,  MefaN^Hyi. 


MabciakopouS)  Metropolis. 

TOBNOBUS. 

AxBiTmc. 

NOVJB. 

Sexakiapbista. 
Nicopous. 
Odtssus*. 
Apflabia. 

COMEA. 
DOBOSTOIfUM. 

Axiopous. 
Bbahdizubeb. 

BELESB'CrOD. 

Vabha. 


MOSU  IVPEBIOB^=BULaABIA. 

Shuicla,  Metropolis. 


TlBKOYA. 

LopHmus. 


NiGBBOLX,  AichbiBhoprick. 
Babe,  Archbishoprick*. 


SiusiBA,  Metropolis. 


Yabeta,  Metropolis. 
GoTTHiA  and  Capha^  Metiop. 


Wallachia. 


MoiJ>AYIA» 


^  Hen  all  the  Notititt,  except  Le 
Qnxen,  are  hopelessly  perplexed. 
•  Le  Qmen  makes  thii  a  different 


BuKHOBEST)  Metropolis. 

Jasst,  Metrop.,  trandatedfrom 
Sotzotpa,  having  asSuffraganiy 
RoicANi  Waiwab. 
Chotza. 
Tbatusch. 


place  from  Bare  :  I  believe  wrongly. 

f  When  Smith  wrote  these  were  not 
united. 
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SCTTHIA,  AND  THE  BaB3ABIC  TRIBES. 

These  Sees  are  hopelessly  confused  in  all  the  Notitiae,  but  are  ably  de- 
veloped by  the  Archimandrite  Macarius,  in  his  History  of  Christvanity  in 
Russia  before  8.  Vladimir^  (S.  Petersburg,  J  846.)    They  stand  thus : 
Little  Scythia  had  one  autocephalous  Metropolitan  at  Tomi. 
Tatjbo  Scythia,  or  the  Ceihea,  five  Bishopricks. 
Ghebsonnesus,  now  Chebsones,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Crimea. 
SouDAK,  in  the  Crimea. 

Phoulla,  exact  situation  unknown,  but  in  the  Crimea. 
BosFOBUSy  See  at  Panticapea,  or  Kerch. 

QoTTHiA,  the  coast  north-west  of  the  Crimea,  and  part  of  Bessarabia. 
Soudak,  or  Sugdeum,  is  placed  by  Le  Quien  in  Bulgaria^  Bosporus 
and  Chersonnesus  in  Zichia:  of  Phoulla  he  candidly  confesses  that  he 
knows  nothing :  Gotthia  has  left  its  name  in  the  modem  See  mentioned  in 
the  last  page.  The  Sees  in  Zichia  and  Eeltzene  will  be  mentioned  under 
other  heads. 

ILLYRICUM  ORIENT  ALE. 


Macedonia. 


Ancient, 
Thessalonica^  Metropolis. 

Pydna. 

Sekbia. 

Campania. 

Petra. 

Abdamerium,  or  Herculea. 

HlBRISSUSg. 
POLIANA. 

Platamon. 

Dius. 

Philippi^. 

Drama*. 

Berrkxa. 

Stobi. 

Parthicopolis. 

Doberus. 


Modem, 
Saloniki,  Metropolis,  having 

as  Suffragans, 
Citros. 
Serbia. 
Campania. 
Petra. 
Ardamerium. 
Monte  Santo. 

POLIANA. 

Platamon. 

Philippi  and  Drama   Metro- 
polis. 
Berrhaa,  Metropolis. 


f  See  above,  under  Mitylene.  This 
Prelate,  though  Suffragan  to  Saloniki, 
appears  to  be  so  in  the  Exarchal  cha- 
racter of  that  See,  and  writes  himself 
Metropolitan. 

**  Macedonia  having  been  divided 
by  Theodosius  Junior  into  two  pro- 
vinces, Philippi  became  the  head  of 


Macedonia  Prima,  and  had  as  Suffira- 
gans  Theorium,  Polystolum,  Belicca, 
Christopolis,  Smolaena,  Cssaropolis, 
Alectryopolis. 

*  This,  in  after  times  a  Metropolis, 
was  not,  up  to  that  of  Codinus,  a  See, 
but  only  the  residence  of  the  Proto- 
papas  of  the  throne  of  Philippi. 
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AftcitfU. 
Cassaxdria. 
Edessa. 
Heracxea. 

Amphifous,  or  Chbistopous. 
Thasstjs. 
Sebra. 
Babgala. 
Theoeiuk. 


Ztchna. 

Detgobitia. 

Melenicus. 

Rheitdika. 

Deabous. 

Ltcostoiciuh. 

SmoliBna. 

poltstolus. 

Alectbtopous. 

Qmsabovous. 


Bfodem, 
Oasaitdbia,  ATchbiflhoprick. 
{Sfe  under  Pravcdu.) 


Serba,  Metropolis. 


PoGOiANA,  or  PoiANA,  Arch- 

bishoprick. 
Ztchna,  Metropolis. 

Meleiqcus,  Metropolis. 
Rhendina  and  Abibli. 


Thessalt. 


T4ABTsaA,  Metropolis. 

Demetbias. 

Zetuioum. 

Stao^. 

Thauicacus. 

sciathds. 

8COFELT7S. 


Labissa,  Metropolis,  tnth  these 
Suffragans, 

DiHITBIATO. 

Zetuni. 

Stagok. 

Taumaco. 

ScHiATTO  and  Scopelo. 

Gabbicion. 

Radobisdion. 

loidobicion. 

LiTZA  AND  AgRAFHA. 

Elassoit. 


Phabsalus,  Archbishoprick^. 


Ledoricixtm. 

Lytza. 

Dehokicus. 

OiBSABEA. 

EcHDrus. 

GOVFHI. 

Phabsaltjs. 

Lahia. 

Tbicca. 

Hypata. 

Metbopolis. 

ThEBA  PHTHIOTICiB. 

^  This  Prelate  calls  himself  Exarch,  and  claims  Archidiaconal  rights  in  the 
whole  Diceoese. 
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AnciefU. 
Cclydrum^ 
Pepabjethus'  ? 

EZERUS. 

PhebjB". 

Marhaaitzium. 

Bezena. 

NovjB  PatBuS,  which,  heeoming 
a  Metropolis  he/ore  the  time 
of  LeOy  had  as  8uffr<igans, 

Oalaza. 

Cutiiagra. 

Sibicttu. 

Bariane, 

Epirus. 
Nicopolisb,  Metropolia. 


Photice. 
buthkotus. 

Hadrianopolis,  or  Dbtnopo- 

LIS. 

Akchiasmus. 
Phosnice. 

DODONA. 

Etrjea. 

CORGTBA. 

Aetus. 

Letjcas. 

achelous. 


Modem, 


JoANMiNA,    Metropolis,    with 

these  four  Suffragans, 
Bella. 

BiTRONTO®. 

Chimarra. 
Arotro-Castro. 

Paramithiap. 


t  Corfu,  Metropolian. 
t  S.  Maura. 


Hellas. 
The  modem  arrangement  of  the  kingdoms  of  Qreece  I  have  given  in  the 
last  chapter.    This  Kotitia  represents  its  ecclesiastical  diyisions  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Ck)RiKTH,  Metropolis.  Corinth,    Metropolis,    with 

one  Suffragan, 
Damala.  Damalon. 


^  A  conjecture  of  Le  Quien,  from 
the  signature  in  the  synodical  Epistle 
of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  de  Operata, 
de  Phrata,  or  de  PearcUa. 

*  This,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  a  Metropolis. 

"  Metropolitical  rights,  In  the  time  of 
Fhilippus  CjTprius,  had  been  transferred 
to  Naupactus,  though  Nicopolis  still 


retained  its  Prelates. 

**  This  town  is  almost  entirely  La- 
tinized.    Hobhouse,  Albania,  i.  166. 

p  This  seems  of  late  erection. 
Hughes,  Albania,  iL  435. 

1  The  Sees  marked  thus  f  are  in  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  and  have  Bishops 
nominated  by  the  Senate,  and  approved 
by  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch. 
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AneiefU, 

Modem. 

Ceschkem. 

Athsks'. 

Athens,    Metropolis,    having 

these  SuffrcigaiM^ 

AULON. 

SOLONA. 

IhATJUA. 

Talantio  and  Diaulul 

LlYADIA. 

BonDiNiTZA  or  Mendinitka. 

SCYBOS. 

SCTZO. 

Chalcis,  or  EuKiPUs. 

Neobopont,  Protepiscopus. 

Patra  Ybtebss. 

Patkar,     Metropolis,    having 

these  BaffraganSy 

Olbhe. 

Olentjs. 

OOBOKS. 

COKONE. 

TZBBNICE. 

Methone. 

Methone. 

TZERKITZA. 

Abgos*. 

Nattplitjm. 

Napoli  di  Romania,  Metrop. 

Megalopolis. 

Akcadta,  or  CaiSTENE,  Metrop. 

IiACEDilMOir*. 

IiACEDiBHON,  Metropolis,  %Dith 

these  Suffragans^ 

Cakiopolis. 

AlCTCLiB. 

Amtcla. 

Brestene. 

Elis. 

Tegea. 

Messene". 

Gaktbtus. 

Naupactus. 

Ambkacu\ 


OOBONSA. 

Orcvs. 
porthhtjs. 


Caeysto. 

Arta,   Metropolis,  with  these 

Suffragans^ 
RoGors. 
AcHELons. 
Aetus. 


'  Archbishoprick  under  Photius: 
shortly  after  Metropolis.  In  the  No- 
txtia  of  Leo  it  has  ten  Suffragans: 
Eoripus,  Diaulia,  Coronea,  Oreus, 
Andros,  Scyros,  Carystus,  Porthmus, 
Anion,  Syra. 

■  Metropolis  1089  ;  destroyed  by 
Bigazet,  1895 ;  its  Metropolitical  rights 


given  to  Nauplium. 

«  Metropolis  1082. 

"  Afterwards  Archbishoprick. 

^  The  Metropolitical  rights  of  Ni- 
copolis  haying  been  transferred  to 
Nanpactus,  the  latter  was  first  joined 
to  Ambracia,  (=Larta,  or  Arta,)  and 
then  superseded  as  Metropolis  by  it. 
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AncierU. 
Mabathon. 
Elatea. 
Megaila. 
Opus. 
Platjeje. 
Thebje. 
Thespus. 
Tanagba. 
scabphl/l 
monembasia. 


Elexjs. 

Maine, 

Stbategis. 
Pyrgus. 

TBjEZEN. 
iEGINA. 

Zactnthus. 

Cephallekia. 

Ithaca. 

Pylos. 

Ceos. 

Akdbos. 
Stba. 


Modem. 


Thebes,  Metropolis. 


Napoli  di  Malvasia,  Exarchy 
of  Peloponnesus,  Metropolis, 
vnth  these  Suffragans, 

Elds. 

Andboussa. 

Mjsna. 

Rheon. 


JEqisa^  Archbishoprick. 
t  Cephalonia*. 
t  Zante*. 
t  Ithaca". 

Ceos,  Archbishoprick. 


New  Bpieus. 


Dtbbhachium,  Metropolis. 

SCAMPE. 

Apollokia. 

Ahai^tia. 

Decateba. 

AULON. 

Lestboi?. 

Deibasttts. 

Stephaniacum. 

Chonubta, 

Croia. 

Polatha, 

Aeroceraunia, 

Aktibabi. 


DxTRAZZO,  Metropolis. 


AULONA. 


«  These  three  QDited  by  Cyril  Lacar:  now  separate. 
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Ancient. 
Tzernieufn, 
Puleheriopolis. 
Oraditwum, 

PRiBVALIS. 

8COD&A9  MetropoliB. 
D10CLBA.7. 

S1I8SU8. 

AcHBiDA,  or  Ltchkidds'.^ 


Modem, 


y 


MoNTENSOBO,     ftutocephaloufl 

Vi^lDIKA. 

Okhbid  A,  Metropolis,  hat  them  * 

SuffragaTis, 
Oastokea,  who  calls  himself 

Protothronua  ofBtUgaria. 

BiTALIA*,  or  MONASTIB. 

BODENA*. 

OOATTKA. 

Gkebeno,-^  tke9e  MetrapoUs. 

SiSANIO. 

MooLENi  and  Molbschi. 
Pbespeb  and  Debbi. 

OlTZABA. 

Ck)R4  and  Macba. 


Dacu  Meditekbanea. 


Sakdica,  Metropolis. 
Rexesiana. 

Aqujb. 
Pautalia. 
Gasteum  Mabtis. 
Mabovs. 


Sophia,  Metropolis. 


Dabdania. 
SCUPI9  Metropolis. 

ULFlAKtlM. 

Apsobus. 

Zappaba. 

Kausus. 

Sibgedon. 

Oastobxa.  S  See  under  Pbjeyaijs. 

MOGLENA. 


'1 


f  Dioclea  and  Antibari  coalesced 
into  one  Metropolis  before  1062;  for 
in  that  year  Pope  Alexander  II.  sent 
the  PalUnm  to  the  then  Bishop  Peter. 

■  See  above,  p.  51. 


*  Most  of  these  Sees  will  be  found  in 
other  ProTinces  under  their  ancient 
names. 

b  =  Pelsgonia. 

«  =  Edessa. 
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Ancient, 

QoBTTNA,  MetropoIiB. 

Gnossus. 

Arcadia. 

Chbbsonnbsus. 

Hibbafetba. 

Lappa. 

Phcenice. 

Hbraclbopolis. 

SUBBITA. 

Apollonia. 

Eleuthebna. 

Ctdonia. 

ClSSAMUS. 
OA.NTANIA. 

AulopotamoM, 

Affrios, 

Sitea. 


Crete. 


Modem, 

MsTBOPOUy  MetropoliB^. 

Arcadia*  . 

HiEBA. 
MiRABELLO. 

Haghio  Vasili,  or  Lakpe. 

Rhithymkb. 

Cydonta. 


AULOPOTAMUS. 

There  were  till  lately  Sitea, 

GVOSBUS,  KHERSONNE8U8, 
OlSAMO. 


Servu,  AutocephalouB. 


/ 


The  old  arrangement  was 

Ipeik,  Metropolis  :  having  as 
Suffragansy 
In  Turkey, 

Scopu,  "^ 

prisrend, 

Ursi&i, 

Rasca, 

BosNA  Serat, 

Temiswar, 

Belgrade, 

Balisti, 

Samocab,     \ 
Castentil, 

NI6SA,  V 

Sebetti,      / 
TeETZiH,    Bishoprick. 


).  Metropoles. 


>  Archbishopricks. 


'  These  nmmee  are  from  Pathley't 
Crete,  i.  206. 
«  A  Prelate  of  this  See,  Emsmus  by 


name,  ordained  eome  of  John  Wesley's 
followers.  Soathey  isyis  "  Arcadia  in 
Cyprus,"  but  there  is  no  cuch  place. 
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In  Geraumy, 

BUNTUM,        ^ 

OABLOnriTZ,  >  Metropoles. 

Stbex,         ) 

BA^iziNy    Aichbishoprick. 

Enobi,         '\ 

GiuLA,  >  BiBhopricks. 

POZLBBA,         3 

The  new  Mtmgement  is,  m  we  h&ye  seen, 

Bblq&adb,    Metropolis. 

Shabatz,     ^ 

Obatbak,       >  Bishopricks. 

USCHIZE,        } 

But  most  of  the  other  Bishopricks  still  exist,  though  not 
aa  parts  of  the  Servian  Church. 
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RUSSIA. 

PRESENT  ARRANGEMENT. 

I.    Sbb8  of  the  First  Class. 

1.  Metropolitan  of  Eieff  and  Gallicia^  honoiaxy  Primate  of  All  the 
RuBsias ;  Archimandrite  of  the  Kieyo-pecherakj  Lauxa. 

2.  Metropolitan  of  Novogorod'. 

3.  Metropolitan  of  S.  Petersburgh,  Esthonia,  and  Finland ;  Ar- 
chimandrite of  the  Alezandro-Neysky  Laura. 

4.  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  and  Kolomna :  Archimandrite  of  the 
TroitBko-SergieYsky  Laura. 

II.  Sees  of  the  Seoond  Cla-ss*. 

1.  Archbishop  of  Kazan. 

5.  yy        „        Astrakhan  and  Enotaieysk. 

3.  „  „  Tobolsk  and  Western  Siberia. 

4.  „  „  Irkoutsk  and  Eastern  Siberia. 

5.  „  „  Taroslayla  and  Rostoff. 

6.  „  „  Pskoff,  liyonia^  and  Oourland. 

7.  „  „  Riazan  and  SaraisL 

8.  „  „  Tyer  and  Kashine. 

9.V  ^        „        Kherson  and  the  Tauride. 

10.  Bishop  of  MogUeff  and  Mstislayle. 

11.  Archbishop  of  Chemigoff  and  Nejine. 

12.  „  „  Minsk  and  Bobrojusk. 

13.  „  „  Podolia  and  Briatskff. 

14.  „  y,  Kishineff  and  Khotine. 

15.  „  „  White  Russia  and  Lithuania. 

16.  Bishop  of  Olonetz  and  Petersayodsk. 

17.  y,       „   NoYOcherkask  and  Qeorgieysk. 

III.  Sees  of  the  Thibd  Glass. 

1.  Ekaterinoslay. 

2.  Bishop  of  Kalouga  and  Borofisk. 

3.  Bishop  of  Smolensk  and  Dorogobouge. 

'  Noyogorod  and  S.  Petertburgh  are  Russian  Episcopate  which  axe  oon- 

at  present  held  by  the  same  Prelate,  stantly  being  made  maj  render  the 

who  has  a  Ticar  at  Noyogorod.  aboye  list,  in  one  or  two  particulara, 

'  The  ttumerona  additiona   to  the  alightly  incorrect 
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4. 

i» 

y» 

Nijni  KoTOgorod  and  Anamas.  ., 

5. 

M 

n 

Eoursk  and  Biel-gorod. 

a 

» 

n 

Yladimir  and  Souzdal. 

7. 

» 

rt 

Polotsk. 

8. 

n 

f> 

Vologda  and  Ousting. 

9. 

n 

n 

Toula  and  Beleff. 

10. 

n 

» 

Yiatka  and  Slobodakoi. 

11. 

n 

7t 

Archangel  and  KhohnogorL 

12. 

M 

n 

Yoronej  and  Zadonskj. 

la 

» 

n 

Kostroma  and  Galich. 

14. 

n 

» 

IVkmboff  and  Shatsk. 

15. 

n 

» 

Orel  and  SevsL 

16. 

n 

» 

Pultaya  and  Pereyaslayla. 

17. 

n 

n 

Yolhynia  and  Jitomir. 

la 

n 

n 

Perm  and  Ekaterinbourg. 

19. 

n 

ft 

Sitka,  Kamschatka,  the  Aleoutinet,  and  Ru«- 
Bian  America. 

90. 

n 

n 

Penza  and  Saransk. 

81. 

n 

ft 

Saratoff  and  Tsaritsin. 

28. 

n 

ft 

Kharkoff  and  the  Ukraine. 

83. 

n 

ft 

Orenbourg  and  Ou&. 

24. 

» 

ft 

Simbirsk. 

25. 

» 

ft 

White  Russia. 

2a 

n 

ft 

Lithuania. 

27. 

n 

ft 

Tomsk. 

28. 

>» 

ft 

Ekaterinoslav. 

29. 

» 

ft 

Wihia. 

30. 

» 

ft 

Yitebek. 

31. 

n 

ft 

Warsaw. 

IV.    Class. — ^Vicariatm. 

1.  Ohigirin. 

2.  Dmitroff. 

3.  Staro-Rouss. 

4.  Beyel. 

5.  Riga. 

a  Podolia. 

7.  Kouno. 

8.  Yoronej. 

9.  £3caterinbouTg. 
10.  VinnitzL 

The  Crimea^  though  now  a  mere  Bishoprick  of  Bossia, 
deserves  a  short  notice  by  itself^. 

It  was  conquered  by  the  Goths  towards  A.D.  150,  who, 

*  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Voyage  antour  da  Caucaae,  W.  222.    Siettrsence- 
wics.  Hist  de  la  Taoride,  L  221. 
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when  converted^  seem  to  have  embraced'  Arianism.  In  547^ 
however^  we  find  them  applying  to  Jnstinian  for  a  new 
Bishop.  Jnstinian  Bhinotmetus^  who  was  banished  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  caused  no  small  misery 
to  its  inhabitants.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Tartars  in  1237, 
but  colonised  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Genoese  in  1880,  and 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Turks  in  1475;  it  remained 
partially  dependent  on  Turkey,  though  goyemed  by  its  own 
Khans,  till  ceded  to  Russia  in  the  last  century. 
In  the  year  900,  it  possessed  these  Bishops,  as  we  have  seen ; 

Bosporus, 

Soudak, 

Gotthia, 

Khersonnesus, 

Phoulla. 


GEORGIA. 
(Iberia — Gruzia.) 

ARRANGEMENT^^  OF  SEES  IN  THE  8th  OR  9tr  CENTURY. 

I.    Thr  Patriaboh  Oatholioob  or  Mtbketha,  avb  All  Gsoboia: 

WITH  THBsa  SurvaAOAHs. 


1.  Archbishop  of  Somkhetia. 

2.  „       „        Mtskeiha. 

3.  Bishop  of  Matskour. 


4. 

» 

» 

Eouxnourdi. 

5. 

n 

» 

Ishkni. 

6. 

n 

W 

Mtebereli. 

7. 

n 

W 

Tsarostaveli. 

8. 

» 

» 

Gangeli. 

9. 

>» 

99 

Rustoff. 

10. 

» 

99 

11. 

n 

9} 

Mroyeli. 

12. 

99 

99 

Nikoz. 

13. 

t» 

ii 

Yalashkirte. 

14. 

» 

» 

KtoIi. 

16. 

99 

99 

CharcfasflhorL 

'  Procop.  B.  G.  IT.  4. 

k  This  list  it  from  Jossilian's  Church  History  of  Georgia,  chap.  3. 
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16l    „        „    Bftneli. 

17.  „        y,    GheimiflL 

18.  „        „    Dabanlfli. 

II.    The  Catholioob  of  Abkhasia,  with  these  SorFEAOAKS. 

1.  Archbishop  of  Chikondit 
S.      „       „       Alaverd. 

3.  „        „        BodbL 

4.  Biflhop  of  NinotsmincUL 


6. 

99 

V 

Anciiili. 

6. 

»l 

» 

Tsurtscami. 

7. 

n 

» 

EruahetL 

8. 

9t 

» 

Tsintscaro. 

9. 

n 

99 

UrbnisL 

10. 

99 

>» 

SamtaondL 

11. 

» 

99 

Bolni. 

12. 

» 

99 

Aneli. 

13. 

n 

99 

Tiflis. 

14. 

n 

99 

SalkalL 

15. 

7» 

99 

Dmanisi. 

16. 

ft 

99 

GiflhelL 

THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENT  IS 

1.  Metropolitan  of  Tiflis^  Exarch  of  All  Georgia  ;  tx^fieio 

member  of  ike  Holy  Ooveming  Synod,  andPrteidewt  of 
the  Synodal  Eontor,  or  National  Synod. 

2.  Bishop  of  Goii,  the  ExardCe  Vicar, 

3.  Bishop  of  Gatais  and  Imeietia. 

4.  Bishop  of  MarlTili  and 
t,  Arehhishopof  Gouriel'. 


ARMENIA. 

[For  the  following  Notitia  of  modem  Axmenian  Sees,  I  am  indebted  to 
a  MS.  translation,  by  the  Rey.  R.  W.  Blackmore,  of  the  report  of  the 
Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  S.  Petersburgh,  1843.] 

L    The  Patriaboh  Gatholioos  of  Etchmiadbime. 

This  IVelate  is  supreme  head  of  the  ArmeniaD  GhnrcL    Etch- 

'  Re-established  by  an  Onkaz,  on  a  report  of  the  Holy  Goreming  Synod, 
April  1,  1844. 
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miadnne'",  which  means  the  descent  of  the  Only-Begotten,  (Anne- 
nian  tradition  asserting  that  oar  Lord  here  appeared  to  S.  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  and  commanded  him  to  erect  a  temple,)  is  a  large 
monastery,  situated  about  thirty-fiye  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Ararat,  in  the  valley  between  Erivan  and  the  southern  range  of  the 
Taurus*.  The  outer  walls,  of  brick  dried  in  the  sun,  are  double, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference  ; 
they  contain  several  lines  of  houses  of  two  or  three  stories,  the  re- 
sidences of  the  Patriarch,  Archbishops,  and  Archimandrites ;  also 
school,  granaries,  a  library,  strangers'  rooms,  &c^  besides  the  great 
church.  A  bazaar  is  also  helcl  here  ;  and  at  Shrovetide,  bufialo 
fights,  rope-dancers,  and  dancing  bears  are  exhibited.  Here  it 
was  that  the  present  Patriarch  Narcissus  was  elected,  on  the  i7th 
of  April,  1843.  Twelve  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  forty  Archi- 
mandrites, reside  here.  I  shall  give  a  view  and  ground-plan  of  thia 
church  in  the  next  book  ". 

IL    Thb  Patbiarch  or  Akhtamab. 

Akhtamaar  was,  as  we  have  seen,  long  an  independent,  or  rather 
schismatic  Armenian  Patriarchate.  It  is  an  island  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  salt  lake  of  Van,  about  eighty  miles 
south-west  of  Ararat.  This  Patriarchate,  as  the  next  one,  are 
merely  nominal ;  their  possessors  having  nothing  more  than  the 
authority  of  sufiragan  Bishops.  The  Diocese  has  two  towns  and 
thirty  villages. 

III.    The  Patriarch  or  Sis. 

Sis  is  in  the  north-western  part  of  Adana,  the  ancient  Oilicia,  in 
the  valley  between  the  Qourin  and  the  Qawoor  ranges.  The  Dio- 
cese has  three  towns,  and  forty  villages. 

lY.    The  Patriarch  or  Constantivoplb. 

This  dignitary  is  acknowledged  by  the  Turkish  government  as 
head  of  all  the  Armenians  within  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, with  the  reservatiou  of  a  general  dependence  on  the  See  of 
Etchmiadzine.  The  present  Prelate  is  Astvatsatur.  By  a  Provin- 
cial Council  holden  at  Constantinople  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1830,  the  Dioceses  dependent  on  the  Patriarch  were  thus  arranged : 

"  Parrot's  Ascent  of  Ararat,  p.  97.  anne;  S.  Hripsime;  Khonriab,  or  the 

Cooley's  tranalatioii.     Chardiii*s  Tra-  deep  pit,  called  alaoS.  Gregory  (the  II- 

vels,  p.  2^8.     Toumefort,  vol.  ii.  p.  luminator  having  been  confined  here 

189.    Taveraer,  p.  14.     Kerr  Porter,  for  fourteen  years :  they  still  shew  the 

Travels  in  Georgia,  &c.,  voL  iL  p.  89.  marks  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 

*  There  are  several  ofishoots  Irom  his  elbows:)  and  Sevanga,  on  an  island 

this  great  monastery  near  it    S.  Gay-  in  a  holy  sea,  called  in  Tartar,  Gokchai. 
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1.  Taron,  or  Mtuha.  The  See  is  fixed  in  &e  latter  place  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Forerunner.    It  has  for  Yicariates 

1.  Arakel-otOy  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 

2.  Surp-JohanneSf  in  the  monastery  of  S.  John  the  Divine. 

3.  Amratcluy  in  the  monastery  of  S.  John  the  Forerunner. 

4.  Kegyj  in  the  monastery  of  Kegy. 

2.  KtMrieh^  or  Oaiaeri.  In  the  monastery  of  S.  John  the  Fore- 
runner. We  find  an  Armenian  Archbishop  of  this  See  signing 
in  the  Council  of  Sis,  in  A.D.  736.    It  has  as  Vicariates 

1.  Swrp-DarUd,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Ptophet  BanieL 

2.  T<yniarza^  in  that  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  Gon. 

3.  Tara  Vanky  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Sergy. 

3.  Nicomedia.  But  the  Diocesan  Ohair  is  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  in  Charcapan»    It  has  as  Vicariates 

1.  Adar  Bazar. 

2.  Bazar  Kegy. 

4.  Bnua,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Mother  of  Gop.  Vi- 
cariates, 

1.  KoHne. 

2.  PanUnna. 

5.  Smyrna,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Stephen  the  Protomartyr. 

6.  Kagalai,  i.  e.  ChUatay  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
Gon.    Vicariates, 

1.  Aphi<m-Karagisar, 

2.  Pahu, 

7.  Twihaiary  or  Ettdocia,  in  ancient  Lycia.  The  See  is  in  the 
monastery  of  S.  Anne.    Vicariates, 

1.  Shainn-Karaguary  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Apostles . 

2.  Tamzara,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Sergy. 

3.  Astbeitur,  in  the  monastery  of  Surp-Kishan. 

8.  Amasioy  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  Gon.  Vi- 
cariate, 

1.  Sepuchcty  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Gregory  the  Illuminator. 

9.  SdMBtia,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

10.  Erzeroumj  in  the  monastery  called  Mutrouka.    Vicariates, 

1.  Harmer  Vank,  in  the  monastery  of  Harmer  Vank. 

2.  daze  Kalij  in  the  monastery  of  the  Mother  of  Gon. 

3.  Khachha  Vank,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

4.  Sper,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  John  the  Forerunner. 

5.  Erzinka,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Narcissus. 

6.  Derjan,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  David. 

7.  KarBy  in  the  monastery  of  Eosha  Vank. 

8.  Uck  Kilisze'^y  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Gregory  the  Illumi- 
nator. 

*  This  I  take  to  be  Bayazid;   for      that  town,  and  it  is  too  important  a 
there  is  a  monastery  of  that  name  in      place  not  to  have  its  Bishop.  (Parrot, 
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11.  Van.    The  Diocesan  Chair  is  in  the  monastery  of  Surp-Ni- 
shan.    Vicariates, 
1.  Narek,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Gregory. 
S.  Ter-uskanrbord^, 

3.  Lime,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  George  the  Victorious. 

4.  KtotUs,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  John  the  Forenmner. 

IS.  Jffen,  in  the  monastery  of  Amenaprgieh,  or  the  Sayioub- 
Vicariates, 

1.  Arapker, 

2.  £<ntraueha%. 

13.  Trehizondy  in  the  Cathednl  Church  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God.    Vicariates, 

1.  OwMrahkanf  a  place 'about  sixty  miles  south  of  Trebi- 
sond,  in  the  mountains,  and  apparently  the  ancient 
Fyke :  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God. 

2.  Babert. 

14.  Diarbekft  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  at 
PatUragaatB.    Vicariates, 

1.  Bdlu, 

2.  Kharberd, 

15.  Urfa,  or  Ede9aa/m  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God. 

16.  Adrianople,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Theodore.    Vica- 
riate, 

1.  Shttmla, 

17.  Tekerday,  or  Thrace,    The  Diocesan  Chair  is  at  Rodosto,  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  John  the  Forerunner. 

18.  Egypt,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Alexandria. 

V.  The  Patriarch  of  Jertualem,  who  is  independent,  in  his  own  Dioecese, 
Palestine  and  Cyprus,  on  his  brother  of  Constantinople.  The  title  was 
assumed  in  A  J).  1 310.  Persia  and  Russia  are  immediately  dependent  on 
the  Patriarch  Catholicos. 

In  Persia  there  are 

1.  Ispahan,  in  the  suburb  called  the  New  Dpdphoy  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Amenaprgieh.    Vicariate, 

1.  Calcutta. 

2.  TaibriZy  in  the  monastery  of  8.  ThaddtBus.    Vicariates, 

1.  Achback,  in  the  monastery  of  8.  Bartholomew. 

2.  Darashamby  in  the  monastery  of  8.  Stephen  the  Proto- 
martyr. 

p.    90.)    Uch    Kilisse  is  Tartar    for  prohably  with  referance  to  the  Holy 

'*the  Monastery  of  the  Three,"  in  Ar-  Trinity;    for    there   ire   not  three 

menian, « Yerit«-Vank.'    The  Tartars  churches   there,    at    some    traTellers 

call  Etchmiadzine  by  the  same  name,  have  asserted. 
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In  Roflda  the  Aimenian  Sees  were  thus  amngedbj  an  Oukaz,  March 
]  1,  1636,  confirmatory  of  Synodal  authority : 

1.  Nakhickevan  and  BesMrabia,  This  Diocese  includes  S.  Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow,  the  Goyemments  of  New  Russia^  and  the 
ProTince  of  Bessaiabia.     The  Archbishop  resides  at  Kisheneff. 

2.  Attrakhan,  This  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  except 
the  Trans-Caucasian  F^vinces.  The  Archbishop  resides  at 
Astrakhan. 

3w  Eriwin.    This  is  the  Patriarch's  own  Diocese,  and  includes 
all  the  old  Armenian  District,  with  Ordubat,  Shuragel,  and 
part  of  Earabag.    Vicariates, 
1.  Erivan, 
S.  Nakhichevan, 

3.  Shura^eL 

4.  Tatwi. 

4.  Oeorgia,  at  Tiflis,    Vicariates, 

1.  Blizabetpol, 

2.  AkhaUkck 

3.  Imeretia, 

5.  Kantboff.  This  includes  all  that  Proyinoe,  except  the  part 
portioned  to  the  Catholicos,  the  extinct  Diocese  of  Sion.  The 
Archbishop  resides  at  Shusha.    Vicariate, 

.  1.  JShihm. 

6.  Zhirvan.    The  Archbishop  resides  at  Derbent. 

The  constitution  of  the  Armenian  Church  may  thus  be  repre- 
sented.   Besides  the  Catholicos  there  are 

Nominal      Abpi.         Bpt,' 
Pfetriarohs. 

In  the  Russian  Empire  0  5  8 

Persia  0  2  3 

Turkey 4  18         26 

4         25  37" 

Total  Bishops,  of  all  ranks,  67. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  present  Armenian  system  is 
manifest,  and  chiefly  arises  from  the  Church  being  divided 
among  three  nations.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Armenian 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  the  immediate  head  of  some 
BishopSy  as  at  Kars,  who  are  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 
distant  from  him,  and  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  from 
Etchmiadzine. 

The  accompanying  table  of  the  Armeno-Qregorian  Church 
in  Russia,  in  1842,  may  be  interesting. 
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I  }  ^^    I  ill 

Naddiidievmii 6      S7      4  216       84^21  3      6 

Artrakhftn 3      17      3  146       18,349  3      3 

Erivui    8    408      1  1115  113^27  13    74 

GeoargU 4    256    37  714  105,567  8    23    19 

Kaiabag 1     163      4  364       42»456  5    13      8 

Shemui 27      3  55       12,607  2      3 

15  898    52  2610  316,967  31     122  30 
Total  ChurcheB  965. 


10 
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2 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE  PATRIARCHATE  OF  ALEXANDRIA^ 
AND  METRANATE  OF  ETHIOPIA. 

I  HAVE,  in  another  part  of  this  work^  dwelt  at  large  on  the 
first  propagation  of  the  Faith  in  Egypt :  and  have  shewn 
how  Alexandria^  after  haying  been  for  three  centuries  and  a 
half  the  second  Chnrch,  was  compelled  to  yield  its  dignity 
to  the  encroachments  of  Constantinople.  It  is  curious  that 
the  Jacobite  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  should  haTC  been  those 
who^  in  consequence  of  their  hatred  to  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedony seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  for  the 
annulling  of  the  Canon  which  gave  pre-eminence  to  By- 
santium ;  while  the  Catholic  Patriarchs  seem  neyer  to  have 
taken  a  de^p  interest  in  the  matter^  and  quietly  acquiesced 
in  the  third  place. 

The  powers  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  were  very  ex- 
tensive, and  in  some  respects,  so  far  as  concerned  his  own 
DioBcese,  they  were  superior  to  those  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
As  the  only  Metropolitan  in  Egypt,  he  enjoyed  the  right  of 
consecrating  all  the  Bishops  throughout  his  Dioecese :  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome  consecrated  all  the  Pre- 
lates in  the  Suburbicarian  Churches.  But  the  power  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  went  further;  for  in  any  ordination 
of  priests  throughout  his  Dicocese,  the  Bishops  did  not  act 
by  their  own  right,  but  simply  as  his  Vicars.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  visit  of  S.  Athanasius  to  Upper 
Egypt,  where  the  Bishop  of  Tentyra  requested  him  to  ordain 
8.  Paohomius,  a  monk  in  that  Prelate's  own  Diocese. 
The  deference  which  was  felt  for  the  decision  of  the  Chair  of 
Alexandria  by  its  Suffragans,  a  deference  not  exceeded  by 
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that  of  the  Italian  Bishops  for  the  decisions  of  Rome^  is 
strongly  expressed  in  the  writings  of  Synesius ;  "  I  wish/' 
he  writes, "  and  a  divine  necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  to  receive 
as  law  whatever  that  Throne,  as  an  oracle,  shall  define.*' 
And  the  same  spirit  runs  through  his  epistles.  It  is  most 
forcibly  evinced  by  the  tears  and  cries  of  the  Egyptian 
Bishops  at  Chalcedon,  who  protested  that,  until  a  Patriarch 
was  given  them,  they  were  unable  to  do  any  thing  that  was 
ordered  by  the  Council. 

Nor  was  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  less  weighty  in 
civil  affairs.  Even  under  a  heathen  Emperor,  Demetrius 
could  chase  Origen  firom  the  city.  Theophilus  and  S.  Cyril 
carried  themselves  almost  as  sovereign  princes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  affairs.  Gibbon  says,  and  (omitting  the 
implied  sneer)  truly  enough,  "  At  a  distance  from  court,  and 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria had  gradually  usurped  the  state  and  authority  of  a  civil 
magistrate.  The  public  and  private  charities  of  the  city  were 
managed  by  his  discretion :  his  voice  inflamed  or  appeased 
the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  and  the  prsefects  of  Egypt 
were  awed  or  provoked  by  the  temporal  power  of  these 
Christian  Pontiffs*.'' 

This  excessive  authority  was,  doubtless,  hurtful  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Egyptian  Church.  When  the  heretical  succes- 
sors of  Dioscorus  claimed  to  be  the  true  representatives  of 
S.  Mark,  when  they  threw  themselves  on  the  nationality  of 
the  Egyptian  people,  and  denounced  the  Catholics  as  in- 
truders and  MelckUeSj  above  all  when  Mahometan  tyranny 
viewed  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  those  who  had  embraced  the 
religion  of  the  Emperor,  and  extended  its  favour  to  those 
who  were  theological  opponents  to  Constantinople,  the  true 
Church  began  to  decline,  till,  from  numbering  a  hundred 
Prelates,  she  can  now  reckon  but  the  Patriarch ;  the  suc- 
cession is  preserved,  and  that  is  all. 

In  asserting  that  there  were  no  Metropolitans  in  Egypt, 
I  do  not  mean  that  their  name  never  occurs  in  its  Ecclesi- 
astical histoiy.  Synesius,  Bishop  of  Ptolemais^  speaks  of 
that  Church  as  Metropolitical ;  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to 

*  QibboD,  Decline  and  Fall,  yiii.  278.  £d.  1807. 
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prove  (contrary  to  the  opimon  of  some  writers)  that  the 
Church  of  Lycopolis  was  possessed,  in  the  time  of  S.  Alex- 
ander, of  some  species  of  pre-eminence.  But  this  appears  to 
have  been  merely  honorary:  and  Synesins  rather  acted  as 
Yicar  of  the  See  of  Alexandria  than  by  any  inherent  right  of 
his  own.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  the  Alexandrian  Church, 
following  in  this,  as  in  other  customs,  the  use  of  Constanti- 
nople, did  institute  Metropolitical  Sees ;  and  in  one  Notitia 
we  find  ten,  in  another  eight  such.  This  was  previous  to  the 
eighth  century.  The  Jacobites  afterwards  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Catholics,  so  far  as  to  erect  Damietta  into  a 
Metropolis. 

The  Catholic,  Metran,  or  Metropolitan  of  Abyssinia, 
Axum,  or  Ethiopia,  (for  by  aU  these  names  he  is  known,)  has 
enjoyed,  ever  since  the  mission  of  S.  Frumentius  by  S.  Atha- 
nasius,  power  distinctly  Metropolitical.  So,  it  is  probable, 
did  the  Archbishop  of  Nubia,  before  that  Church  was  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  present  Bishop,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
ranks  only  as  a  simple  Prelate. 

We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  remark  that  from 
a  very  early  period  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  in  the 
habit  of  announcing  the  time  of  Easter  to  the  Church  Ca- 
tholic. This  duty  was  enjoined  on  him  by  the  Council  of 
Nicsea,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Paschal  Letters  and  Homilies,  of 
which  we  possess  many.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  year 
465,  owing  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Church, 
the  day  fixed  by  S.  Proterius  of  Alexandria,  April  24,  was 
held  to  be  wrong :  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  April 
17  was  the  true  Easter.  S.  Proterius  proved  his  point,  but 
Leo  only  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  by  his  direc- 
tions the  celebrated  cycle  of  Yictorinus  was  composed.  Bome 
would  not,  in  so  comparatively  trifiing  a  point,  receive  in- 
struction from  Alexandria. 

The  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  was  usually  termed  Pope,  which  title  he 
still  retains.  The  name  of  Patriarch,  properly  belonging  to 
the  See  of  Antioch,  was  first  assumed  by,  or  bestowed  on, 
S.  Cyril.  Later  Patriarchs  denominate  themselves  (Ecume^ 
meal  Judgey  either,  as  the  Jacobites  say,  from  their  ancient 
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proTince  of  defining  Easter,  or  from  the  reason  assigned  in 
another  placed 

The  present  Catholic  Patriarch  is  entitled  "  Pope  and  Pa- 
triarch of  the  great  city  Alexandria,  and  (Ecumenical  Judge/' 
The  Jacobite  Patriarch,  in  a  communication  I  received  from 
Egypt,  is  termed  ''  Patriarch  of  Egypt,  Jerusalem,  the  Holy 
City,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  the  Five  Western  Cities,  (i.  e.  Penta- 
polis,)  and  all  the  preaching  of  S.  Mark/' 

It  is  now  proper  to  say  something  of  the  famous  Prester 
John,  concerning  whom  so  many  fables  were  current  in  me- 
dieval Europe.  The  general  belief  was,  that  he  was  a  mighty 
king,  either  in  Asia  or  Africa,  who  joined  the  sacerdotal  to 
the  regal  oflSce.  Ludolf  tries  hard  to  shew  that  this  person- 
age ruled  in  Central  Asia^  as  Thibet  or  Mongolia,  and  others, 
and  recently  Mr.  Layard,  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  the 
same  view,  and  made  Prester  John  a  Tartar  monarch^ :  and  it 
is  certain  that,  in  the  vast  Catholicate  of  Chaldaea,  monarchs 
were  sometimes  invested  with  the  priestly  dignity.  But  Re- 
naudot^  proves,  on  the  testimony  of  Abuselah,  that  for  se- 
veral ages  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  was  ex  officio  a  Priest; 
and  as  unhesitatingly  attributes  to  him  the  origin  of  this  tra- 
dition. The  Portuguese,  on  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
Ethiopia,  positively  afi^med  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  origin  of  the  name,  Prester  John,  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times corrupted.  Precious  John,  has  been  a  vexata  qtuestio 
since  the  revival  of  letters.  Scaliger  invented  a  Persian  word 
Frigestiani^, '  the  Apostolic,'  of  which  he  thought  it  a  corrup- 
tion :  Qolius^  imagined  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  to  have  been 
called  by  the  Eastern  merchants  PrestarKhan,  Hhe  Lord  of 
slaves.'  Bespier^  derives  the  word  from  the  Persian  Freschtch 
Jehan, '  the  Angel  of  the  world.'  Grieffershag*,  from  Prestar 
Khan,  in  the  sense  of '  the  Khan  or  Lord  of  the  worship- 
pers,' i.  e.  Christians.    Benaudot  contends  that  Prester  is  not 

»  Hist  Alex,  il  204.  '  De  Emeudat  Temp.  tiL 

<"  Comment  Hist  ^thiop.,  p.  218.  '  Not  ad  Alferg.,  p.  89. 

^  Researches  in  Nineveh,  i.   249.  ^  L'estat  present  de  I'Emp.  Ottom. 

The  letter  of  Prester  John  to  Alexius  i.  91. 

Comnenus  is  a  very  clomsjr  forgery.  *  Quoted,  as  the  others  are,  by  Lu- 

«  Hist  Pat  Alex,  p.  838.  .  dolf,  p.  289. 
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a  oorraption  at  aU,  and  Jokn  tbe  proper  name  of 
emperor  of  Ethiopia^.    I  do  not  pretend  to  oiEer  any  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

Though  there  was  in  Egypt,  as  in  aU  ^otfaer  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  a  crnl  division  into  pn>Tinbe8,  yet,  as  the 
Chnrch  did  not  follow  that  r^olation,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  an  alphabetical  hst  of  sndi  Bishopriefca  as  are 
known  to  hare  existed. 


Advul 

AirBSOKOFOUS. 

AnnNOE. 


Aktiftiigus. 
Aphnjeux. 

APHBODITOrOUS. 

Apoilqnia* 
Abcha. 
Absdiox. 
Athiubis. 

AUGUA. 
AULufiOFOUS. 

Babtlox. 
Ba&a. 

BaS€B. 

Bbbsvice. 


BoBJKUIf. 
BUBASTUS. 

Busnus. 

Cabasa. 

Gassiux. 

Clbopatbu. 

Cltsica. 

C0PRITHI8. 

COPTUS. 

Ctt&s. 

Ctvopolis  IimEBIOB. 

CrVOPOUS  SUTBRIOB. 

Ctbenb. 
Dawxtta. 
Dabdakis. 
D108POLI8  Pabva. 


IhosFQua.  (in 
Dtsthib. 


If) 


Hnjopoiis. 


Hbbacixa  Magba. 

Hbbxokthis. 

HxBXOPaus  Magba. 

HxBXoroLis  Pabta. 

Htpselb. 

Latofous  (in  JRGmvs  I*.) 

Latofous  (in  Thebau  IP.) 

liBioiAirBrs. 

Lboktofqus. 

Ltcopous. 

Uabbotis. 

Mabxabica. 

Maxdoahopolis. 

Mbxphis. 

Mbnxlais. 

Mbtbus. 

Navcbatis. 

NlCITJS. 
KlLOPOUS. 

Oasis  Magba. 
Okbi. 
Onuphis. 
ostbacibb. 

OXTBTBCHUB. 

Pachbaxubis. 

Paljbbisca. 

Pabbphtsus. 


*"  Hist  Pat.  Alex.  223. 
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Pakopolis. 

'Sethrcbte. 

Pabjbtonium. 

S0ZT8A. 

Paralus. 

Stene. 

Pelusiux. 

Takiatha. 

Pf.rt^.cis. 

Tavis. 

Phacusa. 

Taua. 

Pharb^cthus. 

Tentyba. 

Phraoonrh. 

Terenuthis. 

Phthehoth. 

Teucuyka. 

PSTNCUS. 

Theba,  or  D106FOLI8  Magna 

FrOLEKAIS. 

Thebje? 

Ptolbmais-on-Nii.e. 

Thennbsus. 

Rhinocorural. 

Theodosiopolis. 

Sais. 

Thmuis. 

Scene  Maxd^j^kuu. 

Tonnesis. 

SCHEOIA. 

X0I8. ' 

Sebennytus. 

Zagtt.tr. 

Sela. 

Ztgris^ 

Besidea'these,  the  Catholicos  of  JSthiopia,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken*  more  particularly  in  another  part  of  this  work^  with 
hisjseveu  Bishops^  was  subject  to  the  See  of  Alexandria.  So 
also  was  the  Metropolitan  of  Dunkala,  or  Nubia,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  three  or  four  Bishops  under  him.  The  Homeritse 
also^  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  appear  to  have 
been  from^the  earliest  ages  supplied  with  Bishops  from  Alex- 
andria; and  when  the  city  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  slain^  by  Dunaan,  King  of  the 
Jews^  S.^Elesbaan,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  who  cut  off  that 
tyrant,  obtained  another  Bishop,  by  name  John,  from  Alex- 
andria, for  the  Christians  in  those  parts.  They  afterwards, 
however,  fell  away  to  Nestorianism,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  Catholicos  of  Chaldaea :  but  their  Christianity  must 
have  been  little  more  than  nominaL  For  when  the  conquests 
of  Mahomet  were  beginning  to  excite  attention,  Abulhareth, 
then  Bishop  of  Nagra,  was  dispatched  by  his  people  to  the 
Impostor,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  who  he  really  was. 
The  Prelate  appears  to  have  been  not  dissatisfied  with  his 
investigation,  for,  on  his  return,  he  forbade  his  flock  to  curse 
Mahomet  or  his  religion. 

The  Sees  etisting  in  the  Catholic  Patriarchate  of  Alexan- 
dria were  in  1672  reduced  to  four. 
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1.  Ethiopia,  which  was'merely  honorary. 

2.  Gaibo. 

3.  Damietta. 

4.   ROSETTA. 

According  to  the  modem  use  of  the  Oriental  Church  these 

Prelates  were  styled  Metropolitans. 

But  now  there  is  no  Bishop  except  the  Patriarch  K 

The  Jacobites  have  retained  a  larger  number  of  Sees.      In 

1687  they  stood  thus^  according  to  Wansleb's  account^ 

1.  Neooajdbl 

2.  Qnt&E,  ^ 
Abitteg,  V  united. 
SiOTJT,  the  ancient  Ltcopolis,  ) 

3.  Maitpalottt. 

4.  KosKAM,  the  ancient  ApoIiLONIa. 

6.  MEL4TB,    ■)  ^^ 
MnOTEH,  ) 

6.  BsHNESEy  the  ancient  OxTKTivcHns. 

7.  Atpieh. 

8-  T^™^  ]  united. 

AscHuiON,  the  ancient  Heshofolis  Magna,  ) 

9.  Fatoum,  the  ancient  Abshtoe. 

10.  BiLBEIS,  ^ 

BIaksottbah,    >  united. 
Damietta,       j 
11.  Menup,  the  ancient  Memphis,      '\ 

Behetbb,  >  united.     . 

Alexakdeia,  ) 

In  this  list  no  Bishop  of  Cairo  is  mentioned^  because  the 
Patriarch  resides  there.  The  Bishop  of  Alexandria^  so  called, 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  vicar  of  the  Patriarch,  who 
united- that  charge  with  the  Sees  of  Menuf  and  Behetre. 

In  1844  the  Bishopricks  stood  thus ; 

1.  Mekoup^teh,  or  the  district  Menoup.  The  name  of  the  Bishop, 
Sarifaamaun. 

8.  Shebk^teh,  ot  the  East ;  called  also  Eetamet,  or  the  Resurrection, 
and  Koi7]>88,  the  Holy  City.    See  Hist  Alexand.  iL  300.    His  Diocese, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  in  Asia^  as  there  related,  includes  all  the 


'  So  1  an)  positively  informed  in  a  of  Alexandria  has  stiJl  three  titular 

letter  from  £gypt,  written  in  the  sum-  Bishops,  who  compose  his  court    If 

mer  of  1S44.     Dr.  Walsh  (Constanti-  so,  they  are  quite  unknown  in  their 

nople,  ii.  S73)  says  that  the  Patriarch  own  Dioceses. 
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ewtem  part  of  Egypt,  and  he  has  the  praoedenoe  next  after  the  Metran  of 
Abyssmia.  The  proper  place  of  this  Bishop^s  reeidenoe  is  Jerusaleiii,  but 
the  present  Prelate,  Ibrahim,  resides  at  Cairo. 

3.  Behnese.    The  name  of  the  present  Bishop,  Isaac. 

4.  Fatottm.  The  Bishoprick,  in  1844^  was  vacant^  and  was  administered 
by  the  Bishop  of  Behnese. 

5.  MiKiTSH.    The  present  Bishop,  James. 

6.  Senabau.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  erected  into  a  Bishoprick 
since  the  time  of  Wansleb.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  Miniteh.  The  present 
Bishop,  Joseph. 

7.  Manpaloxtt.  The  present  Bishop,  Athanasius. 

8.  SiouT.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  chiefly  Copts.  The  present 
Bishop,  Macarius. 

9.  Abuteo.  This  See  has  been  again  separated  from  the  preceding. 
The  present  Bishop,  Athanasius. 

10.  AscHUUiK.    The  present  Bishop,  Joseph. 

11.  EsNE.  This  has  been  erected  into  a  Bishoprick,  it  would  seem, 
within  the  last  century  and  a  half.  It  is  an  important  place,  being  the 
emporium  of  the  Abyssinian  trade.    Present  Bishop,  Macarius. 

13.  Kauss,  and  Nekajda,  united.  These  places  seem  unknown  to  our  maps, 
but  are  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt.  The  Copts  here  are  better 
educated  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Patriarchate :  and  the  Coptic 
language  is  generally  spoken,  whereas  not  above  two  persons  understand 
it  in  Cairo.    The  present  Bishop,  Ibrahim. 

13.  Ehaetottn.  This  Bishoprick  has  only  been  erected  nine  years,  and 
embraces  the  whole  of  Kubia.  Khartoun  is  a  new  town,  at  the  junction 
of  the  White  and  Blue  Nile.  There  are  usually  about  seven  Priests  in 
Nubia,  and  about  fifty  resident  Copts,  a  number  sometimes  augmented 
by  the  influx  of  travellers  to  one  hundred. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Communiou  has  gained 
ground  since  the  days  of  Wansleb.  It  has  increased  its 
Bishops  from  ten  to  twelve^  and  has  endeavoured^  by  the 
appointment  of  a  thirteenth  to  Nubia,  to  revindicate  that 
country  to  itself. 

The  Patriarch  resides  at  Cairo.  The  office  is  not  an  object 
of  ambition.  He  is  chosen  by  lot  in  a  Council  of  all  the 
Bishops,  from  those  monks  who  are  recommended  by  the 
four  Convents,  which  have  the  privilege  of  nominating. 
These  are,  that  of  S.  Anthony,  Ambabaula,  Ambabishoui, 
and  Ambamacha.  The  person  so  chosen  is  compelled  to 
accept  the  Patriarchate,  and  is  still,  according  to  ancient 
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costom^  brought  in  chains  to  receive  it.  The  Patriarch  and 
all  the  Bishops  are  supported  hj  a  head  tax,  to  which  the 
poorest  Copts  contribute  a  piastre,  and  others  in  propor- 
tion ;  as  also  by  certain  fees  of  office.  The  Patriarch  has 
all  the  effects  of  a  deceased  Bishop.  The  Coptic  is  perhaps 
the  only  Communion  of  modem  days  where  translations  are 
not  allowed. 

At  Alexandria  there  is  one  Coptic  church,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  S.  Mark's  martyrdom,  and  of  which  I  shall  here- 
after give  a  ground-plan.  The  head  of  the  Evangelist  is  said 
to  be  preserved  there,  the  body  being  at  Venice. 

The  Liturgy  is  performed  on  Sundays ;  as  also  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  unless,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of 
Alexandria,  the  Dry  Office  is  then  said.  On  the  other  days  of 
the  week  there  is  no  office.  To  the  Church  are  attached  one 
Priest  and  three  Deacons ;  when  there  is  no  person  qualified 
to  take  the  office  of  Deacon,  a  competent  layman  undertakes 
its  duties.  A  school  is  attached  to  the  Church,  which  is  at- 
tended by  the  Deacons  in  turn.  The  number  of  Copts  in 
Alexandria  is  estimated  at  1500;  of  these  900  are  employed 
in  the  dock-yard. 

The  extreme  suspicion  of  the  Catholics  in  Egypt  will  not 
allow  me  to  furnish  any  particulars  of  equal  minuteness  re- 
specting them. 

There  are  but  three  monasteries  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Egypt :  one  in  Alexandria :  S.  George,  at  Old 
Cairo :  S.  Catherine,  in  the  desert  near  Cairo. 

The  Coptic  monasteries  are  more  numerous ;  the  following 
is,  I  believe,  a  correct  list  of  them. 


LIST  OP  THE  COPTIC  MONASTERIES  IN  EGYPT. 
In  Alexandria,  and  in  Lower  Egypt. 

1 .  Mar  Marcus  the  Evangelist.  6.  Abou  Rouees. 

2.  8.  Macarius.  7.  S.  Michael. 

3.  Bejsheuy  il  Hej.  8.  S.  Mary. 

4.  S.  Mary.  9.  The  two  Swords. 

5.  S.  Damiaa. 
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In  and  near  Cairo*' 

10.  8.  George.  13.  The  two  Swords. 

11.  8.  George,  (the  second.)  14.  R  John  the  Wonder-worker. 

12.  Ahoukeer  and  Touhanna,  15.  88.  Cosmas  and 
(SS.  Cyrus  and  John.) 

In  Upper  Egypt. 

16.  8.  Mary.  22.  8.  Antony. 

17.  8.  Michael.  23.  Anbabouleh. 

18.  8.  Mary.  24.  S.  Michael. 

19.  S.  John.  25.  Bersaun  il  Areyan. 

20.  Abou  Faneh  11  Gindey.  26.  S.  Theodore. 

21.  Abou  Ischaroon  il  Killey. 


The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  besides  the  usual  Metropoli- 
tical  robes,  assumes  a  cap,  which  is  not  worn  by  anj  of  his 
brethren. 

The  constant  connexion,  in  earlier  ages,  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Rome,  and  the  remarkable  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  two,  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  History  of  that 
Patriarchate. 

I  have  not  yet  received  an  official  account  of  the  present 
Ethiopic  Church.  Should  it  reach  me  in  time,  it  shall  be 
given  in  an  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PATBIASCHATB  OF  A19nOCH. 


I  AM  now  to  write  of  the  Dioecese  of  Antioch.  S.  Luke, 
himself  a  native  of  that  dty,  relates*  that  in  the  persecution 
consequent  on  the  death  of  S.  Stephen,  some  Cyprian  and 
Cyrenian  disciples,  arriving  at  Antioch,  broke  through  the 
rule  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  laid  down  by  the 
Church,  and  preached  to  the  Pagans  as  well  as  to  the  Jews. 
Their  success  proved  the  divine  approbation,  and  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  on  hearing  the  tidings,  dispatched  S.  Barnabas 
to  watch  over  the  new  converts.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Tarsus  and  associated  S.  Paul  in  lus  labours ;  and  re- 
turning into  Syria,  they  taught  with  such  success  that  the 
'^  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch.''  Very 
shortly  after  this,  (the  precise  date  I  shall  have  a  more 
proper  opportunity  of  examining,)  S.  Peter  founded  the  See 
of  Antioch ;  and  on  leaving  it  for  Some,  ordained  S.  Euodius 
his  first  successor^  who  was  himself  followed  by  the  glorious 
martyr  S.  Ignatius. 

As  Alexandria  seems  to  have  had  a  natural  bond  of  union 
with  Borne,  so  Antioch  was  the  firm  ally  of  Constantinople. 
The  first  blow  which  was  given  to  the  authority  of  the  See  was 
the  election  of  S.  Flavian  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  as 
successor  of  S.  Meletius,  in  place  of  Paulinus,  who  became,  by 
the  death  of  Meletius,  the  legitimate  possessor  of  S.  Peter's 
Eastern  Chair.  And  the  same  thing  occurred  again,  when 
Maximus,.  contrary  to  the  Canons,  and  to  the  great  indigna- 

*  Acts  xi.  19.  i>  Euseb.  H.E.  iii.  22;  Jo.  Malelas.  10. 
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tion  of  S.  Leo^  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Antioch  by  Anatolius 
at  Constantinople.  Interference^  however,  from  other  quarters 
Antioch  did  not  so  easily  brook ;  and  Theodoret  complained 
of  Dioscorus,  the  successor  of  S.  Mark,  that  he  affected  the 
right  of  interference  with  the  Chair  of  S.  Mark's  Master. 

Antioch,  perhaps,  drank  more  deeply  of  the  cup  of  perse- 
cution and  discord  than  any  other  of  the  Patriarchal  Sees. 
She  was  the  first  among  them  whose  Patriarch  turned  aside 
to  heresy,  and  was  deposed,  in  the  person  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata.  Then  followed  the  eighty  years'  schism,  firstly  occa- 
sioned by  the  Arians,  and  continued  in  what  may  be  called 
the  High  and  Low  Catholic  parties,  respectively  headed  by 
Paulinus  and  Meletius.  Still  later,  Nestorianism  swallowed 
up  the  Catholicate  of  Chaldsea,  which  was,  in  a  manner, 
dependent  on  Antioch.  After  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
fifth  century,  Peter  the  Fuller  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Monophysite  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  who,  like  those  of  Alex- 
andria, continue  to  this  day,  though  at  present  resident  in 
Diarbekr.  After  its  sack  by  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  an 
event  from  which  the  city  never  recovered,  the  See  was  vacant 
for  thirty  years ;  and  when  again  fiUed  with  a  pastor,  he  led 
almost  the  whole  of  his  Dioecese  into  the  Monothelite  heresy. 
His  successor,  Macarius,  was  deposed  for  the  same  heresy  by 
the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council.  The  condition  of  the  Church 
after  this  time  was  deplorable :  the  Saracens  in  possession  of 
nearly  the  whole  Dioecese :  heresy  in  two  forms  rampant : 
the  Patriarch  resident  at  Constantinople :  and  Rome  inter- 
fering to  appoint  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  Vicar-General 
in  those  regions.  It  appears  that  many  persons  were  of 
opinion,  either  that  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
should  be  compelled  to  return  to  their  Dioeceses,  or  that 
their  seats  should  be  transferred  elsewhere.  The  latter  ad- 
vice was  perhaps,  the  soundest,  but  the  laxity  of  a  corrupt 
age  prevailed,  and  Theodore  Balsamon  was  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  the  license. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  did 
sometimes  reside  in  their  own  city.  During  its  siege  by  the 
Crusaders,  John  IV.^,  within  the  walls,  played  the  man  foi 

*=  S.  Leo,  Epist.  118.  *  Onlcricus  ViUlis,  p.  79^ 
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his  Churchy  and  won  the  admiration  of  all.  On  the  capture 
of  Antioch^  June  28^  1098^  he  was  honourably,  by  the  Latin 
Ecclesiastics,  reinstated  in  his  dignity;  he  quitted  it,  how- 
ever, in  two  years :  "  finding,''  says  William  of  Tyre,  in  some- 
what ambiguous  phrase,  ^'  that  he,  as  a  Greek,  could  not 
with  sufficient  utility  preside  over  Latins,  he  retired  to 
Constantinople/'  Then  the  Latin  succession  of  Patriarchs 
commenced,  and,  like  their  brethren,  stooped  to  request  the 
pall  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope ;  for  taking  it  himself  from 
his  own  altar,  Ralph  of  Antioch  had  to  beg  pardon  at  Rome. 

That  succession  lasted  effectively  till  Antioch  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  and  nominally  till  the  present 
day.  At  this  time  Antioch  has  fallen  lower  than  any  of  her 
sisters.  The  dty  itself  has  a  population,  under  the  name  of 
Antake,  of  about  10,000,  but  there  are  only  150  Christian 
families,  and  they  have  not,  or  had  not  till  lately,  in  spite  of 
many  efforts,  a  Church «.  The  Patriarch  resides  at  Damas- 
cus, the  Latin  Antipatriarch  at  Aleppo ;  and  the  Antiochene 
Church  loses  yearly,  out  of  her  few  and  scattered  members, 
more  and  more  to  the  indefatigable  envoys  of  Rome  ^ 

Of  the  extent  of  the  Dioecese  of  Antioch  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  say  little.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  Catholicate  of 
Chaldsea  was,  as  it  were,  a  vicarial  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of 
Antioch,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Metran  of  Ethiopia  was 
dependent  on  that  of  Alexandria.  But  when  the  Catholicos 
embraced  Nestorianism,  that  link  was  broken.  The  Dioecese 
of  Iberia  was  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Antioch  to 
that  of  Constantinople  in  the  manner  before  described.  The 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  had  formerly  been  in  the  Antiochene 
Dioecese,  was  (it  seems  under  a  false  impression)  declared 
autocephalous  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  at  a  time  when 
John  of  Antioch,  through  his  support  of,  and  presence  at,  the 

•  Buckingham's  Arab  Tribes,  p.  56S.  Churches ;  and  for  the  £rection  of  other 

'  Uis  present  Holiness,  Methodius,  indispensable  Christian  Edifices."   The 

an  eminently  energetic  Prelate,  is  en-  publisher  of  this  work  will  thankfully 

deavouring  to  raise  a  fund  **  for  Esta-  take  charge  of  any  subscriptions  which 

blishing  Schools  and  Printing-presses ;  might  be  offered  in  England  for  this 

for  restoring  the  Church  of  S.  Nicolas,  purpose, 
in  Damascus,  and  repairing  other  old 
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pseudo-Coundl^  was  not  at  hand  to  maintain  his  own  rights ; 
nor^  at  a  later  period,  were  the  efforts  of  Peter  the  Fuller  to 
recover  it  successfal,  owing  to  the  discovery,  it  is  said,  of  the 
bodj  of  S.  Barnabas  on  the  island ;  which  seemed,  as  it  was 
thought,  to  mark  it  out  as  an  Apostolic  and  autocephalous 
Church.  The  jealousy  of  the  Persian  monarchs  severed  the 
connexion  between  their  Christian  subjects  and  the  Patriar- 
chal  Chair.  In  the  time  of  its  glory,  Antioch  seems  to  have 
had  about  260  su£&agan  Sees :  in  the  First  Crusade,  William 
of  Tyre  informs  us  that  there  were  158 :  there  would  now 
appear  to  be  less  than  20. 

The  power  of  Antioch  over  its  Dioecese  was  limited :  the 
Patriarch  had  the  right  of  consecrating  Bishops  in  his  own 
province  only,  as  Metropolitan;  and  though  he  ordained  the 
Metropolitans  of  all  his  provinces,  they  consecrated  their 
own  Prelates.  It  would  appear',  however,  that  he  had  a  veto 
on  this  consecration,  and  that  it  was  usual,  if  he  were  present, 
that  all  ordinations  should  be  performed  by  him. 

In  correctness  of  speech,  we  are  assured  by  Theodore  Bal- 
samon^,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  is  the  only  Prelate  who  has 
a  claim  to  that  title :  the  proper  appellation  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  and  Alexandria  being  Pope,  of  Constantinople  and 
Jerusalem,  Archbishop. 

The  Metropoles  of  this  Dioecese  will  not  call  for  any  very 
extended  notice. 

Ph(enicia  Prima  :  Metropolis,  Ttre. 

This  See,  from  claiming  to  have  been  founded  by  S.  Peter, 
was  not  only  possessed  of  Metropolitical  rights  over  its  Pro- 
vince,  but  was  Protothronus  of  the  See  of  Antioch.  After 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  the  Latin  Patri- 
archs of  that  city  and  Antioch  warmly  contested  the  posses- 
sion of  l^re.  Paschal  II.  ordered  that  it  should  remain,  as 
it  always  had  been,  in  the  Dioecese  of  Antioch.  Honorius  II. 
reversed  that  decree,  and  annexed  it  to  Jerusalem,  of  which 
city  it  became  Protothronus.    The  true  possessors  of  the 

*  S.  Innocent,  £p.  ad  AlezancL  18.  ^  Leundar.  Jus  Gr.  Lat  vii. 
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Sees,  <^  course,  paid  no  obedience  to  this  change,  and,  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Latins  from  Palestine,  Tjrre  returned  to 
its  original  obedience. 

Phcenicia  Secunda  :  Metropolis,  Damascus. 

Of  this  place  I  have  nothing  to  observe,  except  that  it  is 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  and  that 
his  present  Holiness,  Methodius,  is  making  strenuous  e£fbrts 
to  restore  the  Church  of  S.  Nicolas,  and  to  build  schools  and 
a  printing  press  in  the  city. 

Arabia  :  Metropolis,  Bostra. 

This  was  a  dependent  of  Antioch  till  the  time  of  the  Fifth 
CEcumenical  Council;  then  it  was  annexed  to  Jerusalem, 
Vigilius  of  Bome  giving  his  assent  ^ 

We  need  only  further  notice 

OsRHOENE :  Metropolis,  Edessa. 

The  Gospel  was  here  preached  by  S.  Thaddseus,  and,  if  we 
believe  Eusebius,  as  early  as  A.D.  43.  It  is  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  this  city  that  Julian  the  Apostate,  on  his  Persian 
expedition,  avoided  Edessa  because  it  was  wholly  Christian. 
We  shall  continually  refer  to  the  celebrated  school  at  Edessa, 
which  remained  firm  against  the  Arian  heresy,  but  gave  way 
to  Nestorianism  about  the  time  of  Zeno. 

CYPRUS. 

Autocephalous  Metropolis,  Constantia,  (=Salamis.) 

S.  Luke  has  recorded  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in 
Cyprus  by  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  (the  latter  a  Cyprian,) 
through  the  blindness  of  Elymas,  and  the  conversion  of  Ser- 
gius  Paulus.  On  the  separation  of  the  two  saints,  S.  Barna- 
bas, accompanied  by  S.  John  Mark,  sailed  for  Cyprus,  and 
there,  after  consecrating  Heraclides  Bishop,  sufiPered  a  glori- 
ous martyrdom.     The  Archiepiscopal  See  was  fixed  at  Sala- 

'  William  of  Tyre,  xiv.  14. 
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mis,  afterwards  ConBtantia,  and  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch 
attempted,  in  process  of  time,  to  vindicate  the  consecration 
of  this  Prelate  to  themselves.  The  attempt  was  stoutly  re- 
sisted in  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  as  I  have  already  related. 
Constantia  was  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  and  Justinian  II. 
made  a  treaty  with  the  barbarians,  surrendering  part  of  the 
island,  and  stipulating  to  retain  the  other  part.  They  vio- 
lated the  agreement,  and  he  then  removed  all  the  Christian 
inhabitants  who  wished  it  to  Cyzicus,  which  he  invested  with 
the  precedence  of  Constantia;  and  this  arrangement  was 
ratified  by  the  thirty-ninth  Canon  of  the  Council  in  TVutto. 
The  Christians  who  remained  kept  up  their  succession  of 
Bishops ;  and,  it  would  appear  under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  the 
Archbishoprick  of  Constantia  was  restored,  the  Archbishop 
retaining  the  title,  but  residing  at  Famagousta. 

When  Richard  expelled  Isaac  from  the  island,  and  made 
Ouy  Lusignan  king  in  his  stead,  a  Latin  Archbishop  was 
seated  at  Nicosia,  the  ancient  Ledra.  The  two  Prelates  dis- 
puted precedence,  and  Celestine  III.,  and  after  him  Innocent 
III.,  of  course  took  the  part  of  the  intruder.  This  irritated 
the  Oreeks,  and  finally  Alexander  IV.  decreed  that  on  the 
death  of  Oermanus,  then  Greek  Archbishop  of  Cyprus, — an 
event  which  took  place  subsequently  to  1274, — both  Churches 
should  be  subject  to  the  Latin  Archbishop  of  Nicosia ;  and 
this  arrangement  continued  in  force  till  the  Turks,  in  1670, 
wrested  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians,  on  which  the  Greeks 
recovered  their  autocephalous  Archbishop,  and  still  retain 
him.  He  depends  on  no  external  Ecclesiastical  authority, 
calls  himself  Most  Blessed  Despot,  signs  with  red  ink*',  wears 
the  purple,  and  holds  a  sceptre  instead  of  a  pastoral  staff. 

It  is  an  unusual  proof  of  liberality  in  Etienne  de  Salig- 
nac,  who  lived  from  1210  to  1290,  to  say,  in  his  Itinerarium, 
that  the  Cyprian  Greeks  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  differing 
in  rites  from  the  Roman  Church ;  for  it  is  absurd,  remarks 
he,  to  assert,  that  the  being  a  member  of  that  Church  is  es- 
sential to  salvation. 

^  WaUh,  ConsUntinop^e^  il  371. 
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NOnriA   OP  THE  ANCIENT  AND   MODERN   SEES  OF  THE   DKECESE 

OF  ANTIOCH. 


Sybia  Pbiha. 


Ancient. 

Aktioch,  Metropolis. 

Seleucia  Pieria. 

Beerhcea. 

Chalcis. 

Anasartha. 

Gabba. 

GlNDARUS. 

Laodicea*. 

Gabala. 

Paltus. 


Modem. 
AvTiocH,  Metropolis. 

Aleppo,  (=Berrh(ea,)  Metro- 
polis. 


Laodicea,  Aichbishoprick. 


Arcadia,  Archbishoprick. 


Phoenicia  Prima. 


Ttre,  Metropolid: 

SiDON. 

Ptolemais. 

Berttus''. 

Btblus. 

Tbipolis. 

Arce. 

Orthosias. 

BOTRYS. 

*  This  was  made  by  Justinian  the 
Metropolis  of  his  new  province  of 
Theodorias,  and  had  as  suffiagans,  Ga- 
bala, Balansa,  Paltus. 

**  Theodotius  Junior   made  this  a 


Tyre  and  Sibon,  Metropolis. 

Acre,  Metropolis.  (Now  in  the 
Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.) 
Beyrout,  Archbishoprick. 

Tripolis,  Archbishoprick. 


Metropolis,  assigning  to  it  Byblus,  Bo- 
trys,  Tripolis,  Orthosias,  Arce,  Anta- 
radus.  Jgathias,  III.  61.  But  this  ar- 
rangement was  shortly  afterwards  disal- 
lowed in  a  Council  at  Constantinople. 
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AneierU.  Modem, 

AbadusS 
porphtbbon. 

PaKEAS  =  OiESABEA  PhILIPPI  =  DaN. 

Rachlena. 
Antabadus. 

OowmHum, 
Tricris. 

Phoenicia  Secukda. 

Damascus,  Metropolis  and  Protosyncellufl. 

EM£SA^  Emesa,  Archbishoprick. 

Laodicea  Libaki. 

Heuopglis.  Heuopolib  and  Mount  Le- 

Abila.  banon,  Metropolis. 

Jabbuda. 

PaIiMTBA. 

Danaba. 

AlAUS. 
EUABIA. 

Ohab&an. 
Abida. 

OOBADA. 

The  Sabacens. 
MdglytUi* 
Sdlitu  GofUBticus, 
Sdlamiai, 
Clima  Orientals, 

Ababu*. 

BosTBAf  Metropolis. 
Adbaa. 
Medaba.' 
Gebasa. 
Philippopolis. 

Philadelphia'  =s  Rabbath  Amkon.      Philadelphia,  (belongs  to 

Jerusalem.) 

«  Afterwards  united  with  Antaradns.  «  This  Province    was,  as  we  have 
'  This,  in  Schelstrate's  Notitia  is  said,  annexed  to  the  Dioecese  of  Jem- 
named  the  Metropolis  of  Phoenicia  Se-  salem  by  the  fifth  GBcumenical  Coun- 
cunda.     It  is  eelebrated,  in  modem  oil. 

times,  under  the  name  of  Horns,  for  f  Annexed   to  Palestine  since  the 

the  defeat  of  Husseyin  Pasha  by  Ibra-  days  of  S.  Sophronius. 
him  Pasha,  in  1882. 
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Aneiani. 

Neve. 

ESBUS. 

Neafolis. 

DioirrsiAS. 

Ebkha. 

cokstaktia. 

Oaitatha. 

MAXmiANOPOLIS. 

Ghktsofolis. 

Dia, 

PhemUtu. 

Pentacomia. 

Truwmia. 

Baianetu. 

Exaeomia, 

Enacomia, 

Oonku. 

Ckerus, 

Stane. 

Cabera, 

Ccreatha, 

Capri, 

Pyrgoareta, 

Seine, 

NeoUe. 

Ariatha, 

BeMamvi. 

Clima. 

EUTIMIA. 


Modern. 


§ 


3- 


CiLICIA  PaIMA. 


Tabstjs,  Metropolis. 
pomfbiofolis, 
Sebabte* 
Augusta. 

COBTCUS. 

Adajta. 

MauiUs. 

Zephtbtuil 


Adana,  Archbiflhoprick. 


CnjciA  Secunda. 


Akazabbus,  Metropolis* 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  SEES 


Ancient, 
mopsttestia. 
JRqm. 
Efifhaioa. 
Ibxsovous, 
Flayias. 
Oastabala 

ALEXAin)RIA. 
CiTIDIOPOLIS. 

Rhosus. 
Cahisgus, 


Modem, 


Stria  Secunda. 


Apamea,  Metropolis. 
Abxthusa. 

EPIPHASriA. 

Labissa. 

Mabiamne. 

selet7g0belus. 

RAFHAK^fiA. 

Balanjsa. 


Epiphania,  Aichbishopzick. 


EUPHBATSNSIS. 


HiEBAPOiiiB,  Metropolis. 

Oybbhvs. 

Sahosata'. 

POLIGHE. 

Gebmanicia. 

Zeugma. 

Pebbha. 

EtTBOPUS. 

Ubiha. 

Neoc^esabea. 

Babbalissus. 

SUBA. 

8EBGI0P0LIS. 

MABIA170P0LIS. 

Nicopdie, 

Schenarchia, 

Santon. 


OSBHOENE^ 

EDE88A,  Metropolis. 

s  United  to  Amida  in  the  niatli  centurjr. 
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AncienL  Moderns 

OOKSTAITTINA. 

Cacliniciis. 
Batn^b. 
Chas&s. 
OiBCXsiiric. 

BhJBSINA  =  ThEOIX)8IOPOLI8. 

Mabcopous. 
Dausaela. 
HncEBius. 
KOVA  Yalentia. 
Magxdokopolis. 

BniTHA. 

MonoikiUa, 
2%erifnachaiu 
Momomgon 
Maearta, 

Mesopotamia. 

AMIDA9  Metropolis. 

NisiBis.  Afterwards  annexed  to  the  Ga* 

Dabas.  tholicate  of  Craldjba« 

Mabttbopolis. 

SOFHEITE. 

Caschaba. 
Bezabdb. 
Absahosata. 
Castbttm  Qetra, 
vologesocxbta. 

CbvSTAKTLL 

Ingila. 

8IK6ABA. 

Mabonopolis. 

The  Notitiee  giye  thirty-one  more 
Sees,  but  the  places  are  so  obscure, 
and  the  names  so  corrupt,  that  it  is 
useless  to  paxticuhirize  them. 

ISAUBIA. 

Sblextcia,  Metropolis.  Sbeh7CU"«,  Archbishoprick. 

Cbleudbkis. 

Avbmubiuk. 

Lamtts. 

Aktioch. 

^  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  that  this  is  not  Seleucia  PieriaJ 
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Ancietu,  Modem, 

Selekus. 

JOTAFE. 
BlOCJBSASEA. 

LEOirroFoiiis. 
Philadelthia. 

DOHinOFOLIS. 

Nefhslis. 

TiTtOPOLIS. 
HiEBAPOLIS. 

Oestrus. 

Dausandus. 

Olaudiofolis. 

GEBMAinCOPOLIS. 

Sbide. 

Sebastia. 

Ibxkofolis. 

Olbs. 

Aj)bassvs. 

GOTBADA. 
MUSBADA. 

Zenofolis. 

SlLYUU. 

Ibidinge. 

Oabdabunthus. 

zobofassa. 

Mdoe. 

Navssadea. 

Ca$9a. 

Oclgoius, 

BencM. 


CYPRUS,  Auiooephalous. 

Salamis,  Metropolif.  Famaoousta,  Metropolis. 

CrpiUM. 

CUBIUK.  PiSCOFA. 

Tajcassus. 


Pafhos. 

NSAFOUS. 

Amaxhus. 

Absinob. 

Lafithxjs. 

Oabfasia 

Chttbus. 

TRUaTHUA. 


Bafo. 

Neafolis. 

Ldcabol. 
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Ancient,  Modem. 

Sou. 
Ceiuunia. 

THEOBCniAirA. 

LsDBA.  Nicosia.  (This  was  the  Latin 

Archbishoprick.) 

The  modem  Sees  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  at 
S.  Petersburgh^  in  1844^  by  His  Holiness  Neophytus^  Me- 
tropolitan of  Heliopolis  and  Mount  Lebanon^  when  he  went 
to  solicit  alms  for  his  Church.  Damascus  has  no  Metropo- 
litan^ because  the  Patriarch  resides  there. 

There  are  25,836  Orthodox  families  in  the  Dioecese. 
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CHAPTEE  Vni. 

BUXNDSKCIES  0&  OFVSHOOIB  OF  AJXTIOCO. 

It  will  now  be  neoeasary  to  write  of  the  Catholicate  of 
Chaldsea.  It  would  appear  that  Thaddgua,  or  Adsua,  one 
of  the  leventy  disciples,  waa  oommiasioned  by  S.  Thomaa  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  these  regions,  and  that  he  did  so,  in 
eompany  with  two  companions.  Maris  and  Achia;  all  three 
are  reckoned  by  the  Church  oi  Chaldaea  as  Apostles.  The 
rapid  increase  and  snccesaire  peraecutiona  of  the  Christians 
in  Persia  are  well  known.  The  care  of  the  fiiithfnl  naturally 
fell,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch :  but 
the  Bishop  of  Seleuda  acted  as  his  deputy  in  the  regions  of 
Parthia :  still,  however,  that  Prelate  was  obliged  to  come  to 
Antioch  for  consecration.  It  happened,  however,  that  Ahad 
Abouia,  the  seventh  Bishop,  having  been  consecrated  at  that 
dty,  its  Patriarch  was  accused  to  the  government  as  guilty  of 
treason :  to  prev^it  such  an  occurrence  for  the  fiiture,  the 
See  of  Antioch  allowed  that  of  Seleuda  to  consecrate  its  own 
Prelates,  who  were  thenceforward  called  Catholid,  L  e.  Pro* 
curators^General,  of  Antioch.  Schahlu£Bi  was  the  first  Pre- 
late thus  invested  with  a  quasi-Patriarchal  dignity. 

The  successors  of  Schahlu&  were,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  deep  piety,  and  great  attainments ;  and  some,  like 
S.  Simeon  and  S.  Sadost,  have  left  a  name  which  is  &mous 
in  the  Church.  After  the  martyrdom  of  the  successor  of  the 
latter,  S.  Barbasinas,  the  See  was  vacant  twenty  years;  and  it 
would  seem  that,  in  this  period,  corruption  began  to  creep  in. 
The  school  of  Edessa,  which  afterwards  produced  Ibas,  even 
then  began  to  infect  the  Priests  and  Prelates  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  though  as  yet  uncondemned  by  the  Church: 
simony  also  was  prevalent,  as  we  find  Dadjesus,  the  twentieth 
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Catholic,  yigorously  opposing  it.  His  successor,  Babuseus, 
originally  a  heathen,  and  of  notoriously  bad  character,  was  won 
over  to  Nestorianism  by  Barsumas,  Metropolitan  of  Nisibis : 
this  man  ftirther  prevailed  on  him  to  allow  marriage  to  his 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Monks,  and  himself  set  the  example 
by  wedding  a  nun.  On  this,  the  Catholicos  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  See  of  Antioch.  He  sent  letters  of  apology 
thither  by  two  of  his  Monks.  As  they  were  passing  through 
Nisibis,  Barsumas  prevailed  on  them  to  give  him  the  epistle, 
and  he  laid  it  before  Eerooz,  then  King  of  Persia.  As  the 
expression  occurred  in  it,  *'  the  impious  rule  of  the  Persians,'^ 
that  monarch  tortured  Babuseus  to  death;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Acacius,  was  a  yet  more  determined  Nestorian.  Ba- 
bseus,  who  then  ascended  the  throne  of  Seleucia,  was  married, 
and  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  read;  he  compeUed  his 
clergy  to  marry.  Silas,  his  successor,  wasted  the  goods  of 
the  Church  on  his  family,  and  nominated  a  physician,  his 
son-in-law,  to  succeed  him.  The  state  of  the  Church  was 
wretched ;  Catholics  were  severely  persecuted,  for  the  Persian 
Kings  were  always  more  favourable  to  Nestorians,  as  be- 
lieving them  to  deny  the  True  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 

Mar  Aba,  about  the  year  540,  though  an  inveterate  Nes- 
torian, assembled  a  Council,  and  forbade  that  the  Patriarch 
or  any  Bishop  should  marry.  Thenceforward  Nestorianism 
took  deeper  and  deeper  root.  In  the  words  of  Gibbon,  it 
''  was  successfully  preached  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Huns,  the 
Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians,  the  Medes,  the 
Elamites ;  the  barbaric  Churches  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  were  almost  infinite ;  and  their  recent  faith 
was  conspicuous  in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  Monks 
and  Martyrs.  The  pepper-coast  of  Malabar  and  the  Isles  of 
the  Ocean,  Zocotra  and  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with  an  in- 
creasing multitude  of  Christians.  The  missionaries  of  Balkh 
and  Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the 
roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camp  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Imaus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga.'^ 

Dropping  the  more  humble  title  of  Catholicos  of  Seleucia, 
these  Prelates  assumed  to  themselves  that  of  Patriarch  of 
Babylon.     After  the  destruction  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon, 
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they  remoyed  to  Bagdad^  and  subsequently  to  Mosul^  a  town 
near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh^  whence  they  also  take 
their  title. 

The  power  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  culminated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century.  He  had^  as  we  have  seen, 
twenty-five  Metropolitans,  who  ruled  from  China  to  the  Tigris, 
from  the  Lake  Baikal  to  Cape  Comorin.  Those  who  dwelt 
nearest  to  Bagdad  met  the  Catholicos  in  yearly  synod ;  those 
furthest  sent  their  confession  of  Faith  to  him  every  sixth  year. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Innocent  III.  possessed  more 
spiritual  power  than  the  Patriarch  in  the  city  of  the  Caliphs. 

When  Hulaku  Khan  led  forth  his  hordes,  A.D.  1258,  the 
Metropolitan  of  Samarcand  sent  an  express  to  the  Catholicos 
with  the  intelligence :  and  he  was  the  first  to  warn  the  feeble 
Moctasem  of  the  approaching  fall  of  Bagdad. 

Thenceforward  the  Nestorians  rapidly  fell.  After  sustain- 
ing a  severe  persecution  from  Kassan  Khan,  they  were  nearly 
extirpated  by  the  monster  Tamerlane.  The  Patriarch  re- 
moved his  seat  to  the  valley  of  Julamerik,  in  Kurdistan,  and 
there,  surrounded  by  his  little  flock,  maintained  a  kind  of  in- 
dependence, paying  a  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  occasionally 
harassed  by  the  predatory  warfare  of  the  Kurds  and  Yezi- 
dees,  or  devil-worshippers.  In  an  evil  hour  American  mis- 
sionaries arrived  amongst  them;  their  conduct  aroused  sus- 
picion ;  the  Kurds,  under  the  merciless  Beder  Khan  Bey,  per- 
petrated those  two  massacres  of  the  Nestorians  which  filled 
Europe  with  horror^  The  Patriarch,  Mar  Simon,  escaped, 
and  is  now  busily  engaged  in  re-constructing  his  Church. 

It  appears,  that  about  the  year  1460,  Simeon  I.  restricted 
the  succession  of  Patriarchs  to  his  own  family;  and,  with 
one  exception,  the  succeeding  Catholici  had  the  same  name 
till  the  accession  of  Simeon  Bar  Mama,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century:  his  openly  flagitious  life  disgusted  his 
people,  and  a  large  body  of  them  came  to  the  resolution  of 
applying  to  Borne  for  a  Prelate.  They  elected  John  Sulaca, 
Abbat  of  the  Monastery  of  Rabbau  Hormuzd,  near  Alkosh, 

*  A  good  idea  of  the  state  of  the  from   Mr.  Layard's  Nineveh.     A  de- 

Neatoriani  before  the  maaaacreswill  be  tailed  account  of  them  has  yet  to  be 

formed  from  Dr.  Grant's  work ;  many  written, 
particulars  of  the  massacres  themselvei* 
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The  Churcb^  thus  founded  in  the  blood  of  S.  Thomas,  con- 
tinued for  many  centuries  to  flourish.  One  of  the  Bishops 
at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  signs  himself  Prelate  of  Persia  and 
the  Oreat  India.  But,  in  process  of  time,  Meliapour  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  a  foreign  invader :  a  severe  persecution 
was  the  consequence,  and  the  Christians  were  compelled  to 
save  themselves  by  flight.  Many  of  them  took  refuge  in  the 
Highlands  of  Cape  Comorin ;  others  fled  to  Cranganor,  Cou- 
lan,  and  Travancore^  thus  strengthening  the  Churches  which 
S.  Thomas  had  founded  in  those  districts.  From  this  time 
the  united  Church  became  known  by  the  name  of  that  of 
Malabar. 

The  arrival  of  a  merchant  from  Syria  of  great  reputation, 
named  Mar  Thomas,  exercised,  though  the  date  of  the  event 
is  uncertain,  a  very  material  influence  over  the  Christians  of 
Malabar.  Some  place  this  occurrence  as  late  as  A.D.  900 ; 
some  throw  it  back  as  early  as  500 ;  but,  whenever  it  took 
place,  the  fact  itself  is  certain.  This  man,  partly  from  his 
virtues,  partly  from  his  riches,  and  partly  perhaps  from  the 
identity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  Apostle  their  founder, 
exercised  so  much  influence  among  the  natives  as  to  persuade 
them,  in  future,  to  receive  their  Bishop  from  the  Catholicos 
of  the  East.  He  thus  either  introduced,  or  opened  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of,  the  Nestorian  heresy*  Erom  this 
Mar  Thomas  the  Christians  of  Malabar  make  it  their  boast 
to  be  descended ;  though  that  all  should  be  so  the  greater 
antiquity  of  their  Church  renders  impossible. 

From  this  time  the  infidel  Kings  of  Malabar  vied  with 
each  other  in  according  privileges  to  their  Christian  subjects. 
They  took  precedence  of  the  highest  pagan  nobles^  and  in 
temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  matters,  depended  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  will  of  their  Bishop.  Any  Pagan  who  struck  a 
Christian  was  punishable  with  death.  In  the  public  streets 
the  place  of  honour  was  allowed  them ;  they  had  the  right  of 
riding  on  elephants,  a  privilege  shared  only  with  them  by 
the  royal  family ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  seat  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  King.  These  privileges  were  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  by  the  great  monarch  Cerum  Peroumal, 
who,  in  907,  founded  the  city  of  Calicut,  and  whose  memory 
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is  regarded  as  divine  by  the  Pagans  on  both  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts.  It  was  apparently  about  his  time  that  Nes* 
toriauism  was  introduced.  It  is  possible  that  its  propagators 
were  two  Syrian  Bishops,  Mar  Sapor,  or  Xabro,  and  Mar  Po- 
roses, or  Proud,  who,  about  A.D.  880,  arrived  in  Malabar,  built 
many  new  churches,  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  kingdom  of 
Diamper,  to  the  south-east  of  Cochin,  and  were  allowed  by 
the  King,  on  account  of  the  respect  in  which  he  saw  them 
held  by  his  Christian  subjects,  to  propagate  their  Faith  as 
widely  as  they  pleased.  Their  names  are  solemnly  comme- 
morated in  the  Calendar  of  Malabar,  and  many  churches 
were  dedicated  in  their  honour. 

The  privileges  and  immunities  bestowed  on  the  Christians 
rendered  them  at  length  so  powerful,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  Pagan  government,  and  to  elect  a 
King  fix>m  among  themselves.  How  far  they  were  justified 
in  thus  bidding  defiance  to  the  powers  set  over  them,  the 
distance  of  time,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  history,  renders  it 
impossible  for  us  to  say.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  first  of 
these  Monarchs  was  called  Baliart,  and  that  he  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  the  CAri»iians  of  S.  Thomas.  His  descend- 
ants, for  several  generations,  succeeded  him,  until  at  length 
one  of  them,  having  adopted  as  his  son  the  Pagan  King  of 
Diamper,  died  without  children,  and  the  government  of  the 
Christians  was  quietly  transferred  to  a  heathen  Prince.  At 
a  subsequent  period  the  King  of  Cochin  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  the  King  of  Diamper,  and  under  him  the  greater 
part  of  the  native  Christians  considered  themselves  to  be 
when  the  Portuguese  first  visited  India. 

Some  time  after  Mar  Thomas  had  persuaded  the  Church 
of  Malabar  to  submit  itself  to  the  Catholicos  of  Persia,  its 
dependance  on  those  Prelates  was  strongly  tested.  It  appears 
that  its  Bishops  and  Ecclesiastics  had,  whether  by  foreign  in- 
vasion or  by  plague,  been  cut  off,  so  that  only  one  Deacon 
remained.  This  man  was  compelled  by  force  to  administer 
the  Sacraments,  and  perform  all  other  Sacerdotal  functions, 
till  a  new  succession  of  Prelates  could  be  obtained  from 
Mosul.  The  Catholicos  consecrated  three,  one  for  the  island 
of  Zocotra,  one  for  South  China,  and  the  third  for  Malabar. 

l2 
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The  two  latter  were,  however,  dissatisfied  with  their  position, 
and  soon  returned. 

Passing  over  the  pretended  submission  of  John,  one  of  the 
succeeding  Bishops,  to  the  See  of  Rome,  in  1122,  as  probably 
fabulous,  and  finding  no  other  events  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  noticed,  the  Portuguese  having  ignorantly  burnt  all 
the  records  of  the  Diocese  as  heretical,  we  come  next  to  the 
discovery  of  Malabar  by  that  nation.  But  it  will  first  be 
proper  to  notice  the  state  of  the  native  Church  at  that  period. 

The  Christians  were  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
natives  by  their  superior  grace,  polish,  and  refinement.  They 
were  divided  into  two  branches,  or  families,  the  Southern  and 
the  Northern ;  the  former,  though  possessing  by  far  the  fewer 
churches,  were  considered  the  more  noble,  and  did  not  use  the 
ministrations  of  the  Ecclesiastics  of  the  latter.  This  division 
was  explained  by  the  belief  (though,  it  appears,  without  foun- 
dation) that  the  Northern  Christians  were  descended  from  the 
illegitimate,  the  Southern  from  the  legitimate,  children  of 
that  Mar  Thomas  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken. 

Each  of  these  tribes,  however,  entertained  the  utmost  good- 
will for  the  other.  The  natives  of  each  division  were  distin- 
guished by  their  industry,  their  natural  parts,  the  elegance 
of  their  discourse,  their  employment  of  fables  and  proverbs, 
their  respect  for  their  fathers,  mothers,  elder  brothers,  and 
Ecclesiastics,  in  whose  presence  they  never,  but  when  com- 
manded, ventured  to  sit  down,  nor,  when  seated,  to  rise  with- 
out leave,  their  curiosity,  their  addiction  to  omens  and  pro- 
digies, their  belief  in  Wednesday  and  Friday  as  unlucky 
days,  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  in  which  latter  particular 
they  were  advantageously  contrasted  by  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours. The  men  wore  no  other  clothing  than  a  kind  of 
tunic  of  white  stuff,  excepting  in  the  presence  of  their 
Bishop,  of  an  Indian  Prince,  or  in  church,  when  their  dress 
was  a  kind  of  surplice,  embroidered  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
back.  The  hair  was  worn  long,  except  by  those  who  had 
attained  old  age,  those  who  had  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy,  and 
those  who  had  visited  the  shrine  of  S.  Thomas  at  Meliapour. 
The  men  were  always  armed,  yet  quarrels  were  seldom,  and 
murders  never  heard  of;  a  circumstance  which,  by  the  force 
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of  contrast,  deeply  impressed  their  Portuguese  and  Italian 
visitors.  These  arms  were  always  left  in  the  pronaos  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  the  Divine  Service.  They  were  ge- 
nerally rich,  and  possessed  a  considerable  number  of  slaves, 
whom  they  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness;  they  were 
much  employed  as  merchants,  and  their  honour  and  liberality 
was  allowed  by  all.  They  were  very  abstemious,  seldom 
tasted  either  meat  or  wine,  and  lived  almost  entirely  on  rice 
and  milk.  In  criminal  causes  they  were  tried  by  the  heathen 
monarch,  in  civil  by  their  Bishop,  from  whom  there  was  no 
appeal. 

They  did  not  employ  images,  although  holding  the  Cross 
in  great  veneration.    They  allowed  three  Sacraments,  Bap- 
tism,  Orders,  and  the   Holy   Eucharist,  knowing  nothing 
either  of  Confirmation  or  Extreme  Unction.     On  Thursday 
in  Holy  week  the  whole  of  the  laity,  without  distinction  of 
class  or  sex,  received  the  Holy  Eucharist.     Baptism  was  fre- 
quently deferred  till  the  seventh  or  eighth  year ;  there  was 
great  negligence,  if  we  may  believe  the  Portuguese  historian, 
in  imposing  it,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  on  heathen 
converts;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  said  to  have  been  invalidly 
administered.   The  Priests  performed  the  Divine  Office  twice 
daily,  at  three  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening.     On 
Sundays  the  laity  attended  Mass  with  great  devotion,  though 
not  as  matter  of  obligation.    In  church  the  Ecclesiastics  were 
placed  in  a  formed  chair,  and  their  wives  sat  apart  from  the 
other  women.     They  were  accused,  perhaps  harshly,  of  having 
been  simoniacal  in  their  administration  of  the  Sacraments ; 
there  was  a  fixed  fee  to  be  paid,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
Priests  principally  arose  from  this  source.  Lent  was  observed 
with  peculiar  solemnity:  all  attended  church  daily  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  and  many  also  at  midnight.    Ad- 
vent was  observed  as  a  fast,  and  so  were  Wednesday  and 
Friday ;  and  all  these  were  considered  of  obligation.     There 
were  other  seasons  of  abstinence  observed,  of  devotion  only : 
the  fast  of  the  Assumption,  which  lasted  from  the  first  to  the 
fiflieenth  of  August ;  that  of  the  Apostles,  for  fiily  days  after 
Pentecost ;  and  that  of  the  Nativity,  which  extended  from 
the  first  of  September  till  Christmas.    Not  only  were  the 
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Public  Services  in  an  unknown  tongue^ — at  least  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  worshippers^ — ^but  gross  ignorance  was  occa* 
sioned  by  the  Syriac  being  also  employed  in  private  prayer. 
Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  extremely  severe^  and^  by  an 
excess  of  rigour  approximating  to  Novatianism^  wilful  mur- 
derers^ and  those  guilty  of  some  other  heinous  crimes,  were 
never  absolved,  not  even  in  the  article  of  death. 

The  whole  of  Malabar  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  Bishop,  consecrated  and  appointed  by  the  Catholicos  of 
Mosul.  There  was  no  other  Ecclesiastical  dignitary  but  an 
Archdeacon,  who  assisted  the  Prelate,  more  especially  in 
pronouncing  judgment  in  the  causes  tried  before  him,  and 
who  supplied  his  place  during  a  vacancy.  The  Priests  were 
allowed  to  marry  as  often  as  they  pleased ;  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  those  who  had  married  twice  or  thrice ; 
some,  however,  after  a  second  marriage,  abstained  from  offi- 
ciating at  the  Liturgy.  Their  wives  were  distinguished  by 
a  golden  or  silver  Cross,  worn  round  their  neck. 

The  first  account  which  reached  Europe  of  the  Church  of 
Malabar,  at  least  since  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  is 
said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Christians  of  Melii^our, 
was  brought  by  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, who  touched  at  Cranganor  in  the  year  1501,  and  per- 
suaded two  of  the  natives  to  return  with  him  to  Europe.  In 
the  following  year  Yasco  de  Oama,  being  at  Cochin,  received 
an  embassy  from  the  Malabarese,  complaining  of  the  persecu- 
tion which  they  sufi^ered  from  their  heathen  neighbours,  and 
putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  His  Most  Faithful 
Majesty.  The  ambassadors  presented  the  admiral  with  a  rod, 
tipped  at  each  end  with  silver,  and  adorned  with  three  little 
bells  at  the  upper  end :  this,  they  said,  had  been  the  sceptre 
of  the  Kings  of  their  own  Faith. 

But  more  than  forty  years  elapsed  before  the  native  Chris- 
tians and  the  new  settlers  came  into  contact.  The  Metropolitan 
See  of  India  was  at  first  fixed  by  the  Portuguese  at  Funchal, 
in  Madeira,  and  the  distance  of  this  See,  joined  perhaps  to 
the  supineness  of  Dom  Martinho  de  Portugal,  Archlnshop  of 
Funchal,  and  Primate  of  all  the  Indies,  who  never  even  visited 
Madeira,  cramped  the  efforts  of  the  Indo-Portuguese  Church, 
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But  Goa  having  been  erected  into  a  Metropolitical  See^  and 
Dom  Joao  Albuquerque  made  its  first  Archbishop  %  Father 
Vincent,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  of  which  order  the  Archbishop 
was  a  member,  was  dispatched  to  Cranganor  to  endeavour  to 
bring  the  Malabarese  under  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Borne. 

The  progress  of  the  mission  belongs  to  another  part  of  our 
history:  here  we  will  only  observe  that  it  resulted  in  the 
fitmous  Synod  of  Diamper,  an  assembly  which  by  needless 
and  vexatious  alterations,  abolition  of  ancient  Oriental  rites, 
enforcement  of  Latin  peculiarities,  rendered  the  native  Chris- 
tians so  hostile  to  Rome,  that,  unable  to  procure  a  Bishop 
from  Babylon,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Jaco- 
bitism,  procuring  Prelates  from  Alexandria,  and  sometimes 
from  Diarbekr. 

Jacobites  they  still  remain;  and  the  connexion  between 
them  and  the  agents  of  the  (so-called)  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  been  such  as  to  render  their  adoption  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  from  England  a  thing  to  be  wished  for,  rather 
than  hoped. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  estimate  made  the  whole  Christians  of 
S.  Thomas  amount  to  200,000^,  by  far  the  greater  part  being 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  Church  of  China  can  hardly,  from  the  obscurity 
which  besets  its  annals,  be  considered  till  I  write  at  full  of 
it.  It  first  received  illumination  under  the  Emperor  Taicum, 
in  A.D.  636. 

JACOBITE  PATRIARCHATE  OF  ANTIOCH. 

The  Communions  of  which  we  have  latterly  spoken  have 
been  heretical,  but  can  hardly  be  called  schismatical,  because 

'^  Though  second  Bishop,  Dom  Frau-  using  the  Liturgy  of  S.   James  the 

Cisco  de  Aula  having  been  the  first  Apostle.      The    confession    of    faith* 

d  In  this  writer's  account  he  every  quoted  by  Dr.  Kerr,  is  pronounced  or- 

where    considers     the     un- Latinized  thodoz,   though    whilst   it    condemns 

Christians  as  persevering  in  the  an-  Nestorius,  it  condemns  the  *'  Chalce- 

cient  orthodox  confession  of  the  Church  donians"  also.    So  gross  was  the  igiuN 

of  Antioch.  The  Missionaries  reported  ranee  of  the  Missionary  statementK. 
that  they    were   called   Jacobites,  as 
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they  have  constantly  retained  their  succession^  and  for  many 
centuries  had  no  branch  of  the  true  Church  co-existent  with 
them  in  their  own  territories.  The  Jacobite  Patriarchs  of 
Antioch,  more  usually  called  '  of  the  East/  are  both  heretical 
and  schismatical. 

They  have  their  origin  from  the  notorious  Severus,  the 
father  of  Monophysitism^  for  he^  on  the  one  hand^  rejected 
the  extreme  tenet  of  Eutyches^  that  the  Divinity  is  the  sole 
nature  in  Christ^  and  on  the  other  would  not^  as  some  of 
the  earlier  Monophysite  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  leave  the 
dogma  of  one  or  two  natures  an  open  question. 

His  equally  famous  disciple.  Jacobus  Zanzalus,  Bishop  of 
Edessa,  but  who  assumed  the  title  and  exercised  the  fiinc- 
tions  of  (Ecumenical  Archbishop,  ordained  one  Sergius  as 
successor  to  his  master ;  and  thus  the  heretical  succession 
was  kept  up. 

The  Persian  Kings  were  favourably  disposed  towards  both 
Jacobites  and  Nestorians,  on  the  principle  of  fomenting 
dissensions  among  their  Christian  subjects,  and  because  they 
were  naturally  inclined  to  any  religion  which  was  hostile  to 
that  of  Constantinople.  Finding  that  the  whole  of  Asia  was 
more  than  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  could  possibly  superin- 
tend, the  indefatigable  Zanzalus  ordained  Achudemes  Maph- 
rian  of  the  East  beyond  Tigris.  This  word  signifies  fruit- 
bearer  ;  and  the  new  dignity  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
Jacobite  See  of  Antioch  that  the  Catholicos  of  Seleucia  ori- 
ginally did  to  the  orthodox  possessors  of  that  Throne. 

The  Jacobite  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  unable  to  reside  in 
that  city  while  it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Emperors, 
settled  themselves  at  Amida;  and  in  the  same  place,  now 
called  Caramit,  they  are  still  to  be  found.  They  also  pass 
much  of  their  time  in  the  Monastery  of  S.  Ananias,  near 
Mardin.  The  Maphrians  had  at  first  no  fixed  See,  but  since 
the  fourth  in  succession  they  have  been  established  at  Tagrits, 
and  since  this  See  has  coalesced  with  that  of  Mosul,  at  the 
latter  place.  The  Patriarch  has  invariably,  since  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  taken  the  name  of  Ignatius.  The 
Maphrians  are  now  only  nominally  distinguished  from  the 
other  Metropolitans. 
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In  1646  a  defection  took  place  from  the  Jacobite  Patri- 
arch, and  one  Andrew,  after  being  admitted  to  the  Commu- 
nion of  Rome,  began  another  succession*  These  Patriarchs 
style  themselves  Patriarchs  of  Aleppo. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  number  of  Christians  subject  to 
the  Jacobite  Patriarch,  is  well-nigh  impossible.  As  many  as 
a  hundred  and  three  Episcopal,  and  twenty  Metropolitical 
Sees,  are  reckoned  as  haying  belonged  to  him.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  but  twenty  of  both  kinds ; 
and  at  a  later  period  five  Metropolitans,  Caramit,  Mosul, 
(that  is,  the  Maphrian,)  Maadan,  Aleppo,  and  Jerusalem. 
There  have  been  many  attempted  reconciliations  between 
the  Syrian  Jacobites  and  Rome,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  in  1247,  between  Pope  Innocent  lY.  and 
the  Patriarch  Ignatius,  and  the  Maphrian  Bar  Maadn. 

The  principal  Sees  give  one  name  to  all  their  Bishops ;  as 
Basil  of  Mosul,  Dionysius  of  Aleppo,  Athanasius  of  Nisibeen. 


THE  MARONITE  CHURCH. 

I  HAVE  now  only  to  speak  of  the  Church  of  the  Maro- 
nites,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  is  extremely  obscure. 
They  are  an  instance  in  which  profession  of  a  common  faith 
has  completely  formed  a  nation :  for  Maronite  is  now  rather 
the  appellation  of  a  people  than  the  distinction  of  a  religion. 

S.  Maro  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  S.  John 
Chrysostom,  and  founded  a  Monastery  near  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  attained  considerable  eminence.  The  neighbouring 
inhabitants,  however,  either  never  received  the  faith,  or  re- 
lapsed into  idolatry;  and  were  converted  by  S.  Symeon  Sty- 
lites.  A  monk  John,  named,  from  his  abode  in  this  religious 
house,  John  Maro,  flourished  here  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  Monothelite  heresy  found  a  warm, 
supporter  at  that  time  in  Macarius  of  Antioch,  and  on  his- 
consequent  deposition  in  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council,  John 
Maro  was  consecrated  by  some  Bishops  of  his  faction,,  took 
on  himself  the  frmctions  of  a  Patriarch,  won  his  Monastery 
and  the  neighbouring  country  to  his  sentiments,  and  founded 
the  church  of  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon.    Thence- 
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forward^  for  five  hundred  years,  they  were  the  only  Commu- 
nion which  embraced  Monothelitical  tenets.  They  were  in-^ 
dependent  till  the  year  992,  when  they  were  subdued  by 
Amurath. 

In  1 182,  through  the  exertions  of  Aymeric,  titular  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  the  whole,  nation,  or  Church,  to  the  number 
of  40,000  souls,  embraced  the  Communion  of  Rome.  Heresy 
was  again  sown  among  these  people  by  Thomas  the  Haranite 
and  Ebn  Sciehban,  but  they  did  not  relapse  into  it,  though 
they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  gross  ignorance.  They  were 
restored  about  the  year  1450;  and,  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  have  been  warmly  attached  to  the  Commu- 
nion of  Rome*. 

Their  condition  is  singular.  Though  perhaps  the  most 
ultramontane  people  on  the  earth,  they  retain  their  own 
peculiar  observances:  the  whole  office,  during  Lent,  is  of 
immense  length,  and  peculiar  to  themselves ;  they  keep  up 
public  nightly  prayers,  which  are  attended  by  women  as  well 
as  by  men ;  and  they  have  a  peculiar  commemoration  of  the 
dead  in  the  three  weeks  preceding  Lent.  Rome  has  not 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  their  Patriarchs'  election, 
which  is  perfectly  independent.  The  Maronite  College  at 
Rome  has  produced  several  illustrious  theologians,  among 
whom  the  Assemanis  stand  pre-eminent. 

Of  the  cruel  persecutions  which  the  Maronites  have  en-  ^ 
dured  from  the  Druses  I  shall  have  a  fitter  place  to  speak. 

In  a  general  synod  of  the  Maronite  Church,  holden  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  Sep.  30,  1736,  the  Maronite  Sees  were 
thus  definitively  arranged'. 

The  Patbiakch,  who  resides  in  the  Monastery  of  S.  Mary  at  Kabkobin  . 

1.  Aleppo  OB,  BbbrhjEa.  6.  Damascus. 

2.  Tbipoli.  6.  CiPBUS. 

3.  Byblus  and  Botbus.  7.  Bbb-ttus. 

4.  Heliopolis  or  Baalbek.  8.  Tybe  and  Sidon. 


*  J.  A.  Asseznan  (Pref.  in  Cod.  Lit, 
torn,  ix.)  is  naturally  anxious  for  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Maronites  from  the 
earliest  times.  He  endeavours  to  prove 
that  only  a  portion  of  them  gave  way 
to  Monothelitism.  But,  after  carefully 
considering  his  and  Le  Union's  vindi* 


cation,  I  cannot  but  think,  notwithsUnd- 
ing  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  that  the 
sketch  given  in  the  text  is  the  truth.  I 
hope  to  have  a  more  fitting  opportunity, 
in  my  History  of  Antioch,  for  discuss- 
ing this  question. 

^  Assem.  Cod.  Liturg.,  torn.  x.  p.  IvL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  PATRIASCHATB  OF  JERUSALEM. 

It  is  well  known^  both  from  Scripture  and  from  Ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  that,  when  the  Apostles  of  onr  Lord  went 
forth  throughout  the  world  to  the  scenes  of  their  respective 
labours,  S.  James  took  upon  himself  the  Bishoprick  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  When  that  Apostle  had  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, which  event  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  Vespasian,  the  Church,  warned  by  this  great  crime, 
by  the  general  insurrection,  and  by  various  other  signs, 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  at  hand,  retired, 
according  to  our  Lord's  warning,  to  Pella,  where,  during 
the  siege,  it  appears  to  have  remained  without  any  Bishop. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus,  the  faithful 
returned  to  its  ruins ;  and  then  it  was  that  S.  Simeon,  the 
son  of  Cleophas,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Episcopate : 
such  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  kinsmen  of  our  Lord,  as  sur- 
vived, being  present  at  the  transaction.  He  also  glorified 
QoT}  by  martyrdom  at  the  age  of  120  years :  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Prelates  from  that  time  was  most  rapid,  thirteen 
occurring  in  the  space  of  thirty-five  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  Adrian  rebuilt  the  dty,  and  the  last  great  insurrection 
of  the  Jews  broke  out,  under  Barchochebas.  In  it  the 
Christian  Church  refused  to  be  implicated :  and  the  faithful 
suffered  a  severe  persecution  on  that  very  account.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Boman  Government  naturally  viewed  them 
with  suspicion,  as  a  mere  offshoot  from  Judaism;  for  the 
ceremonial  practices  of  the  Law  were  observed,  and  no 
undrcumciBed  Bishop  had  hitherto  ascended  the  Chair  of 
S.  James.    On  the  death  therefore  of  Judas,  the  last  Bishop 
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of  the  Circumcision^  the  Churchy  partly  conceiving  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Jewish  war^  and  the  utter  desola- 
tion and  dispersion  of  the  people^  proved  that  ceremonial 
observances  were  at  an  end^  partly  to  free  itself  from  the 
political  inconvenience  of  any  imagined  connexion  with  the 
proscribed  people^  proceeded  to  elect  Mark^  a  Gentile,  to  the 
vacant  See,  then  and  thenceforward  known  asiBlia  Capitolina. 

At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Caesarea  became  the  civil 
Metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  the  Church,  as  usual,  followed 
that  arrangement.  The  Bishops  of  iElia  enjoyed,  indeed,  a 
certain  kind  of  honorary  pre-eminence :  as  the  seventh  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  sufficiently  proves.  Tet  even  there, 
the  words,  '^  saving  the  rightful  honour  of  the  Metropolis,'' 
are  carefully  added.  Of  the  right  of  Caesarea  over  j£lia,  we 
have  many  examples.  Thus  in  a  Synod  of  the  whole  of 
Palestine  holden  in  the  year  196  on  the  Paschal  Question, 
Theophilus  of  Caesarea  presided,  assisted  by  S.  Narcissus  of 
Jerusalem.  Thus  also  Acacius  of  Ceeaarea  deposed  S.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem.  So  again,  in  one  of  S.  Jerome's  violent  epistles 
respecting  John  of  Jerusalem,  we  find  the  same  right  upheld. 

However,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
See  of  Jerusalem,  under  several  of  its  Prelates,  and  more 
especially  S.  Cyril,  strove  for  the  Primacy  with  that  of 
Caesarea :  and  the  last  act  of  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  occurs  in  898,  exercised  by  John  of  Caesarea  towards 
PrayUus  of  Jerusalem. 

Juvenal,  the  successor  of  the  latter  Prelate,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable powers,  and  (notwithstanding  some  unhappy  mis- 
takes) a  worthy  successor  of  S.  James,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Patriarchate.  The  steps  by  which  he  obtained  his 
desire  are  not  dear.  But  at  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  we  find 
him  boldly  declaring  that  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  ought  "  to 
obey  the  Apostolic  Throne  of  Gk>B  in  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem :"  and  that  Apostolic  order  and  tradition  had  subjected 
the  former  to  the  latter  Prelate,  in  recermig^  instruction,  and, 
in  case  of  necessity,  being  tried  by  him.  So  at  the  Bobbers' 
Meeting  at  Ephesus,  Juvenal  signs  before  Domnus  of  Antioch. 
While  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  lived,  he  yielded  to  these  pre- 
tensions through  the  necessity  of  the  times,  yet  without  ap- 
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proving  of  them :  and  S.  Leo  strenuously,  at  a  later  period^ 
opposed  them.  But  Juvenal  obtained  letters  firom  Theodosius 
which  gave  him  the  prerogative  he  claimed;  and  he  even 
exercised  the  right  of  ordination  in  Phoenicia  and  in  Arabia. 
After  a  long  contention  with  Maximus  of  Antioch,  the  matter 
was  compromised  at  Chalcedon :  Maximiis  giving  up  his  real 
or  imaginary  rights  over  the  Three  Palestines,  on  condition 
of  retaining  the  rest  of  his  Dioecese ;  while  Csesarea  possessed 
too  small  a  degree  of  influence  to  be  able  to  oppose  the  new 
arrangement., 

The  See  of  Jerusalem  was  happy  in  avoiding  the  Great 
Schism  which  afflicted  Antioch  and  Alexandria :  nor^  till  its 
capture  by  the  Saracens,  did  it  experience  any  signal  mis- 
fortune. And  in  like  manner  as  Constantinople  sent  forth 
S.  Flavian  against  the  Monophysites,  and  Alexandria  S.  Cyril 
against  the  Nestorians,  so  S.  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem  stood 
forth  as  the  great  champion  of  the  Church  against  the  Mo- 
nothelites.  At  the  first  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  Stephen 
of  Dora  was  appointed  by  Pope  Theodore  his  Vicar  in  Pales- 
tine; and  the  step  must  not  be  regarded  as  schismatical, 
because  the  dying  Sophronius  had  implored  Rome  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  affairs  of  his  Dioecese :  and  the  See  of  Je- 
rusalem remained  vacant  sixty  years.  Thenceforward  the  suc- 
cession continued  uninterrupted  till  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Latins.  Simeon,  the  legitimate  Patriarch,  dying  in  the 
same  month,  the  Latins  elected  Daimbert  in  his  stead,  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  bestowed  the  titular  honour  on  Agapius. 
At  the  recapture  of  the  city  by  the  Infidels,  the  Greek  Patri- 
archs again  became  resident :  while  the  Latins  failed  not  to 
keep  up  their  own  titular  succession. 

Syrians  were  almost  universally  elected  to  the  Patriarchate 
till  the  elevation  of  Germanus  in  1554.  He,  in  his  twenty- 
five  years'  episcopate,  contrived  so  to  fill  up  his  suffragan  Sees, 
as  to  have  a  majority  of  Greeks :  and  from  that  time  native 
Syrians  have  been  scrupulously  excluded  from  the  Patri- 
archal Throne.  The  Patriarchs  are  non-resident ;  they  have 
a  house,  church,  and  gardens,  in  the  part  of  Constantinople 
called  the  Phanar,  This  has  been  the  case  since  the  time  of 
Theophanes,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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They  nominate  an  assistant  to  themselves^  who  eventually 
succeeds  them:  and  the  Patriarchate  is  committed  to  the 
care  of  several  ''  guardians/'  Should  a  Patriarch  die  without 
nominating  a  successor^  the  brethren  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  personal  staff  of  the  Patriarch,  in  number  about  150, 
elect,  and  their  choice  is  perfectly  independent  of  all  other 
authority. 

The  number  of  parish  Priests  in  the  Dioecese  is  about 
seventy :  that  of  churches  rather  larger :  and  that  of  the 
Faithful,  about  18,000. 

Palestina  Prima  :  Metropolis,  C^bsarea. 

This  See  possessed  very  great  importance  in  the  times  of 
the  Early  Church.  Its  first  Bishop  is  said  to  have  been 
Zaccheus,  the  Publican :  its  second,  Cornelius,  the  Centurion. 
The  first  of  these  stories  stands  on  a  very  doubtful  found- 
ation :  the  second  is  both  likely,  and  better  attested.  We 
have  just  seen  the  struggles  of  Caesarea  with  Jerusalem,  and 
its  final  subjugation  by  that  See. 

Palbstina  Secunda  :  Metrop.,  Scythopoli8=B£TH8Han. 

This  city  lost  its  Metropolitical  rights  during  the  time  that 
the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Palestine  lasted;  for  by  them  they 
were  transferred  to  Nazareth.  On  the  return  of  the  Greek 
Patriarchs,  they  were  restored  to  Bethshan. 

Of  Palestina  Tertia,  and  its  Metropolis  Petra,  we  have 
nothing  to  say. 


Palp4)tina  Prima. 

Ancieni, 

AnciefU 

Caesarea,  Metropolis. 

Bethel?  A. 

Dora = Dor. 

Zabulon. 

Amtipatris. 

Archelais. 

Lydda. 

Onus  =  Ono. 

Jamkia. 

Tricomia. 

NicopoLis = Ekkaus. 

Farabas, 

SozusA. 

Toxui, 

Qadara. 

Azottu  Hippxnis, 

or  TBI  PATEIABCHATK  OP  JKKrSAIAM. 
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Aneieml. 


ASTJLI^VK. 

BSXHLKHKM. 

Majtma  AsCAU)5IS. 

DlOCXETLiVQIOLIS. 

Gii;\. 

Keapousl 

MaJTHA  JVTtk  GUJJL 

SkBASTS  :=  SaMABJ 

JorPA. 

JsKICHa 

RAFHIik. 

LiBTAS. 

^ABiraUKA. 

SrcAXAZcai. 

ASTHEDOir. 

A7X)Trs. 
Gbxabla. 

£lKI  TKBIIOIOLIS. 

Hebbov. 

Petra. 

tt 

AIsKoia. 

SCTTHOTOLIS  =! 

Kazaiieth. 

Tabos. 

Pella. 

Gebasa. 

Gadaba. 

Gab^ 

Abha. 

Maxdoahofqus. 

Tibebias. 

Hippus. 


=^BtnBSEAMy  Mt' 


JotABA. 

Helexofous. 

DlOCSSABEA. 

ExALua. 

AXATHUS. 

CAPnouAS. 

Oaphabcotia. 

Mtbus. 

TeiraeanUa, 

Clima  Gavlamet, 

Kais. 


PALBsmr A  Tebtia. 


Pbtba,  Metrapolis, 

augustofous. 

Abikdela. 

Abad. 

Chabacmoba. 

Abeofolis. 

Elusa. 

Birasainm, 

Mamopsora, 

Cyriacapolis, 


ZOAB. 

Phanus. 

MOTTBT  SlKAI  (=PhABAK.) 

AiLA  (=£lath.) 

Metbocome  (=:Bacatha.) 

Pabemboub(=the  Sabacbns.) 

Msbaba. 

Pentacomia, 

Saltus  ffieratieui, 

Fhara, 


MODBBiK  PaTBIABCHATE. 


Jebusalem  :  6300  Orthodox  ChriBtians :  nmeteen  Priests. 
CjBSabea,  Metropolis.    Protothronus,  and  Primate  of  Palestine,  150 

Orthodox  Christians. 
ScTTHOFOLis,  Metropolis.    910  Orthodox  Christians. 
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Petra,  Metropolis.    About  1000  Orthodox  Ohrifitians. 

Ptolemais,  (subtracted  from  AntiocL)    At  present  Exarchy.    About 

1000  Orthodox :  twelve  Priests, 
Bethlehem,  860  Orthodox :  four  Priests. 
Nazareth,  2700  Orthodox :  seven  Priests. 
Ltdda,  450  Orthodox :  four  Priests. 
Gaza,  150  Orthodox :  a  Priest. 
Sinai,  Archbishoprick :  the  Deacons  and  Priests  ordained  by  the 

Patriarch. 
JopPA,  300  Orthodox  :  one  Priest. 

Nablouse,  Archbishoprick.    540  Orthodox :  three  Priests. 
Samaria,  Archbishoprick.    310  Orthodox  :  two  Priests. 
Mount  Tabor,  350  Orthodox :  three  Priests. 
Philadelphia,  (dependent  on  Petra,)  about  500  Orthodox :  one  Priest. 

The  above  list  is  from  Mr. Williams's  'Jerusalem:'  and 
was  drawn  up  by  Anthimus^  the  Patriarch's  secretary^  in 
1838. 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  accurate  statement  of  the 
number  of  Orthodox  Christians  in  the  Eastern  Church : 


Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  Seevu,  &c. 

"  "  Alexandkia 

"  "  Moscow     . 

"  "  Antioch  and  Ctpeus 

"  "  Jebusaleh 

Gbeece,  Montenegbo,  &c. 

In  the  Austrian  dominions 


12,000,000 
5,000 
50,000,000 
150,000 
15,000 
800,000 
2,800,000 
Grand  total  66,770,000 
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NABBO  R  QVAB  er&UCTUUB  IMHAHIBUB,  CUIC  CBKISTIAHA  PRTAS  DirCTU  AUBPIOIOQUI  8U0  O&I- 
BTTIB  BBOBBAT  IKPIBIUM,  AHTIQUA  OaJKIA  BASILICAS  8IBI  SUMPTUOBISaiMB  BXTBUCTA8,  AUT 
TBHPLA  PBO  BACULTATUX  OITIUX  M<H)DI.O  XDIBICABAT,  BT  ^UA  BUBC  IB  ACBBBiaSIMA  SBBTI- 
TDTB  BT  BBUGtOVia  OPPBISSIOHB  AUT  CLABCULUM  FIDELBB  BBiaUBT.  AUT  TBTDSTAS  BDAX  BBLI- 
QUA  FBCIT,  B*  BIDBUBUB  IBBATA  BBUGIO  IBB^UBXTI  AOCUBU  TBBB&ATCB  BT  GOUT.— AUATIUS 

2>c  ReeaU,  Orac.  Templit. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I  DO  not  commence  the  second  portion  of  my  work  with- 
out a  deep  feeling  of  its  extreme  diflSculty.  If  the  reader 
will  consider  that  a  treatise  on  the  Ecclesiology  of  any  one 
country,  as  of  England,  would  require,  if  making  any  pre- 
tensions to  completeness,  the  labour  of  a  life ;  if  he  will  still 
further  carry  out  the  idea,  and  imagine  the  execution  of  a 
work  on  the  Ecclesiology  of  Europe ;  he  may  form  some  faint 
conception  of  the  intense  difSculty  of  the  task  on  which  I 
am  now  engaged.  I  am  about  to  write  on  the  Church  ar- 
rangement, not  of  one  country,  not  of  one  continent,  only, 
but  of  Asia,  the  third  part  of  Europe,  and  a  quarter  of  Africa. 
I  am  to  speak  of  lands  not  to  be  visited  by  the  pleasurable 
labour  of  a  few  weeks,  but  teeming  with  dangers  of  every 
description,  from  the  robber  and  the  pestilence,  from  the 
wild  beast  and  the  desert ;  lands,  for  the  most  part,  which 
none  has  visited  who  understood  or  cared  for  Ecclesiology ; 
where  heathen  temples  have  been  explored  and  measured, 
described  and  delineated  with  wonderful  diligence;  but  a 
Christian  cathedral  is  dismissed  with  the  reflection  %  ''In 
Architecture^  the  sculpture  of  the  Cross  is  a  brand  always 
attended  by  deformity  in  proportion,  and  a  total  want  of  sim- 
plicity in  ornament.'^  The  casual  notices  of  flippant  or  in- 
fidel travellers ;  the  chance  mention  of  those  whose  investi- 
gations were  directed  to  other  objects^^  ^he  blundering  de- 
scription of  such  as  set  forth  with  .^ote-books  to  fill^  and 
preferred  the  devoting  a  page  to  a  church  than  leaving  it 
empty;  these  have  to  be  pieced  together,  collated^  recon- 
ciled ;  truth  must  be  discriminated  from  error,  and  made 
consistent  with  itself;  Oriental  ritualists  must  be  compared 

*  Fellows,  Lycia,  i.  ld&. 
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with  Oriental  trayellers,  tlie  dusty  folios  of  past  generations 
with  the  gaudy  volumes  of  the  present  day ;  a  Balsamon  and 
a  S.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica  with  a  Morier  or  a  Layard. 

This^  in  itself^  were  full  of  formidable  difficulties;  how 
much  more  so  in  absolutely  the  first  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  give  the  slightest  analysis  of  Eastern  Ecclesiology  as 
a  whole  I  None  can  be  better  aware  than  myself  how  mise- 
rably unsatisfactory  is  the  result.  At  the  same  time  I  may 
fairly  claim  the  indulgence  which  is  due  to  one  who  does 
that  badly  which  none  else  has  ventured  to  do  at  all ;  and 
may  perhaps  express  a  hope  that  others^  in  more  fully  inves- 
tigating the  subject,  may  find  their  way  smoothed  by  the 
pains  of  a  writer,  who  had  no  one  to  smooth  it  for  him. 

It  is  curious  how  strong  a  prejudice  exists  against  all  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  Byzantine  architecture.  It  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  a  stiff  corruption  of  heathen  art ;  a  'Jacobean'  imitation  of 
Grecian  loveliness.  That  it  has  in  itself  the  breath  of  Christian 
life;  that  it  worked  out  its  own  developements;  that  piety  of  the 
deepest  fervour,  and  genius  of  the  highest  order,  were  poured 
forth  on  its  thousand  temples;  that  the  sublime  dome  was 
its  own,  that  shrine  raised  to  the  Almiohtt  above  the  din 
and  the  bustle  of  earth,  of  which  perhaps  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  full  developement;  all  this  is  unknown  or  forgotten. 
The  man  who  will  be  affected  even  to  tears  with  the  Roman- 
esque majesty  of  Peterborough  orTreves,  will  acknowledge  con- 
descendingly the  barbaric  splendour  of  S.  Sophia  or  Cutais. 
As  if  there  were  a  moment's  comparison  between  the  West- 
ern cathedral  of  the  eleventh  century,  aspiring  into  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  soaring  arches  and  aerial  dome  of  Byzantine 
glory !  True :  the  parallel  ceases  with  the  first  Western 
style.  The  succeeding  epochs  of  Constantinopolitan  art 
varied  only  so  much  from  each  other  as  Pisan,  or  Rhenish, 
or  Lombard  differ  from  Norman  Romanesque.  There  lacked 
the  vigorous  freshness,  which,  in  the  West,  bade  old  things 
to  pass  away ;  and  though  Servia  at  one  time  trembled  on 
the  verge  of  a  Byzantine  First  Pointed,  the  battle  of  Kos- 
sowa  swept  away  her  art  and  her  kingdom  together. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch 
unfettered  the  energies  of  the  West.    In  Oeorgia  and  Ar- 
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menia  tbat  arch  was  indigenous ;  their  architects  understood 
it  in  its  most  difficult  fonn>  the  ogee :  they  had  the  tower 
and  the  spire  of  the  West ;  but  not  its  power  of  deyelopement. 
Bat  for  the  hand  to  hand  fight  of  centuries  which  they  car- 
ried on  with  Mahometanism,  the  good  seed  of  the  vertical 
principle  might  perchance  have  taken  deep  root. 

One  prejudice  against  Byzantine  Art  is  the  more  unfor* 
tonate,  because  it  is  so  natural.  The  inexperienced  eye  looks 
at  an  Eastern  church,  and  pronounces  it  a  mosque.  We 
forget  that  all  that  is  beautiful  in  Mahometan  temples  is 
the  birth-right  of  the  Oriental  Faith ;  all  that  is  hideous,  the 
invention  of  that  degraded  religion.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  grandeur  of  the  Soleimanie,  or  of  the  mosque  of  Yeni 
Jami,  where  the  original  type  is  tolerably  preserved,  with 
the  foul  vagaries  of  those  of  Shah-za-deh  Jamesi,  or  of  Mah- 
moud  II.  at  Tophana.  And  perhaps  the  confusion  between 
the  Mahometan  and  the  Christian  temple  is  aggravated  by 
the  profane  custom  of  calling  one  by  the  denomination  of 
the  other:  as  in  common  parlance  the  Patriarchal  church 
of  the  Eternal  Wisdom  degenerates  into  the  mosque  of 
S.  Sophia. 

None,  I  imagine,  would  for  a  moment  class  Byzantine 
Architecture  with  any  pointed  developement  of  Christian  Art. 
I  only  claim  for  it  a  position  above  the  highest  develope- 
ment of  Latin  Bomanesqne.  And,  if  that  be  conceded  to  it, 
if  we  approach  it  with  the  belief  that  its  cathedrals  are  of  a 
higher  design  than  even  such  glorious  piles  as  Tewkesbury, 
or  Durham,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  do  it  that  justice  which 
has  hitherto  been  withheld  from  it;  and  to  exchange  the  nar- 
row-mindedness of  a  simply  European  view  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  neglected  half  of  Catholic  Art 

There  are  but  two  works  which  treat  ecclesiologically  of 
any  portion  of  the  East.  They  are,  the  Choix  d'  Eglises  By- 
zaniines  en  Grece  of  M.  Couchaud,  published  at  Paris  in 
1842;  and  the  Voyage  Autour  du  Caucase  of  M.Dubois  de 
Montpereux,  which  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1840.  To  both 
I  am  extremely  obliged.  I  have  borrowed  from  them  many 
views  and  ground-plans  of  Grecian  and  Armenian  churches ; 
and  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Couchaud  for  a  systematized  view 
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of  Byzantine  Architecture  which,  with  some  modifications,  I 
have  foUowed. 

It  need  hardly,  however,  be  observed,  how  vast  is  the  ter- 
ritory which  these  writers  have  not  touched :  the  whole  of 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  environs  of  Caucasus;  Russia; 
Turkey  in  Europe ;  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria;  with  the 
finest  developement  of  Byzantine  Architecture,  the  Servian 
churches  of  the  dynasty  of  S.  Stephen  Dushan. 

To  particularise  the  almost  innumerable  volumes  of  travels 
which  have  been  consulted  in  the  composition  of  the  follow- 
ing pages,  would  be  alike  tedious  and  useless.  Nor  is  there 
one  which  seems  to  claim  prominent  notice,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  M.  Mouravieff's  Travels  in  G^rgia,  which  appeared 
at  S.  Petersbui*gh  in  1848 :  and  M.  Texier's  Researches  in 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  published  in  fasciculi  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  French  government  at  Paris. 

Of  other  works,  I  should  mention  the  two  Dissertations 
of  Leo  AUatius  De  recentioribus  Gracorum  templis :  and  the 
Glossarium  tnedi€B  ei  infinuB  Gracitatis  of  Du  Cange :  as  well 
as  his  Constaniinqpolis  Christiafia.  The  treatise  of  Procopius 
on  the  buildings  of  Justinian,  and  the  beautiful  poem  of  Paul 
the  Silentiary  have,  of  course,  not  been  forgotten.  Some 
valuable  information  I  have  derived  firom  the  notes  to  Jos- 
silian's  History  of  Georgia :  to  the  MS.  translation  of  which, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore,  I  have  already  professed  my 
obligations.  And  it  is  equally  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge the  service  which,  in  reference  to  the  Byzantine 
Architecture  of  Italy,  the  Continental  Eccle$wloffy  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Webb  has  afforded  to  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 


1.  Eastern  Eccleaiology  may  be  divided  into  two  grand 
branches,  Byzantine  and  Armenian.  The  latter  prevails  in 
Armenia  and  the  countries  adjoining  the  Caucasus;  the 
former  extends  itself  over  the  rest  of  the  domain  of  the  Ori- 
ental Church,  where  there  is  any  architectural  style  at  all. 
In  Oeorgia  the  two  styles  are  found  blended  in  various  com- 
binations. 

2.  I  might  add,  as  a  third  grand  branch.  Tartaric;  but 
that  existed  for  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  limited  a  space, 
that  it  will  more  easily  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ex- 
crescence than  in  that  of  a  component  portion. 

3.  A  Byzantine  church  might  most  fitly  be  defined  as  a 
gabled  Greek  cross,  with  central  dome,  inscribed  in  a  square, 
or  quasi-square.  This  square  has,  on  the  west,  an  addition, 
not  usually  under  the  same  roof,  and  sometimes  a  mere  lean- 
to;  and  is  on  the  east,  externally  for  the  most  part,  and 
almost  always  internally,  triapsidal. 

4.  The  interior  arrangement  involves  a  four-fold  division, 
into  Bema  or  Sanctuary,  Choir,  Nave,  Narthex.  The  sanc- 
tuary is  strongly  marked  off  from  the  choir,  the  nave  from 
the  narthex.  The  choir  and  nave  are  less  distinctly,  and 
often  not  at  all,  separated.  The  narthex  forms  the  western 
addition  above  named. 

6.  North  and  south  porches  are  very  rare.  The  porch, 
where  it  occurs,  is  generally  a  mere  second  narthex,  and 
stretches  along  the  whole  western  fa9ade  of  the  building. 

6.  The  three  apses  are,  that  on  the  north  for  the  chapel  of 
Prothesis,  that  in  the  centre  for  the  Altar,  that  on  the  south 
for  the  sacristy. 

7.  The  theory  of  the  ground-plan  presupposes  but  one 
altar;  hence  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  aisles;  what 
appear  as  such  being  in  fact  the  complements  of  the  square, 
as  described  around  the  cross. 

8.  Chapels,  except  where  there  has  been  contact   with 
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the  West,  never  occur,- or,  if  they  do,  are  merely  adjoined 
churches. 

9.  The  transepts  never  project  beyond  the  side  walls  of 
the  building. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  central,  there  is  sometimes  a  west- 
em  dome;  sometimes  there  is  one  at  each  end  of  the  nar- 
thex;  often  one  at  each  angle  of  the  square;  occasionally 
one  at  each  end  of  the  cross. 

11.  The  division  of  the  sexes  is  strictly  maintained,  and, 
in  the  older  churches,  was  architecturally  carried  out,  a 
women's  gallery  extending  over  the  narthex,  over  the  west 
end,  or  round  nave  and  choir. 

12.  Byzantine  architecture,  unlike  the  Romanesque  of  the 
West — which  was  a  progressive  developetnent  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Lower  Empire  under  the  influence  of  the  suc- 
cessive introduction  of  Christian  elements — was  the  original 
creation  probably  of  some  one  great  mind,  (now  lost  to  fame,) 
invented  anew  as  a  Christian  style  when  Byzantium  became 
the  first  Christian  capital,  and  completed,  as  a  theory,  in  the 
erection  of  S.  Sophia:  to  which,  therefore,  all  Byzantine 
churches  may  be  referred  as  to  their  prototype. 

13.  These  remarks  of  course  apply  only  to  churches  of  the 
true  Eastern  type;  there  are  many  of  the  kind  called  dromic, 
or  basilican,  which  exhibit  the  early  Western  arrangement, 
and  are  even  to  be  found  at  comparatively  a  late  epoch. 

14.  The  church  of  S.  Theodore  at  Athens  may  serve  by 
way  of  specimen  of  the  internal  arrangement  and  external 
appearance  of  a  Byzantine  building.   (See  opposite  page.) 

15.  For  a  clearer  display  of  the  internal  arrangements  I 
will  take  a  church  as  given  by  Goar,  with  a  few  alterations ; 
will  purposely  exaggerate  the  choir,  and  will  render  the  in- 
ternal division  of  the  various  parts  distinct,  in  a  manner 
which  never  in  reality  occurs.  (See  woodcut  and  description 
on  opposite  page.) 

16.  In  the  pure  Byzantine  type  the  dome  sometimes  rests 
on  four  central  mass-piers:  sometimes  its  eastern  side  is 
supported  by  the  extremities  of  the  parabemata.  In  the 
former  case  it  may  be  termed  columnar,  in  the  latter  para-- 
bemaiic.     Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  recognise  the 
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CHDBCB  OF  8.  TESOOO&B  AT  ATHBNS. 

1.  The  trfuiw  fi^fia,  or  sanctuary. 

2.  The  Altar,  in  the  centre  of  the  chord  of  the  apse. 

3.  The  proihetiSf  \  which,  when  divided  as  here,  by  walls  from 

4.  The  diaconicon,  or  sacristy,  )      the  bema,  are  called  parabemata. 

5.  The  iconosiasitf  or  screen  which  separates  sanctuary  from  choir,  and  there- 
fore answers  to  our  altar-rails. 

6.  The  truUtUf  or  dome  ;  under  it  the  choir. 

7.  The  nave,  or  trapezOf  not  architecturally  separated  from  the  choir. 

8.  The  narthex. 


i 


H 


;3 


CHURCH.  AS  0I7SK  B7  OOAR. 


1.  The  Altar. 

2.  The  trull  us,  the  choir  helow  it, 
surrounded  with  ttatidiaf  or  stalls  for 
the  clerks. 

3.  The  nave. 


4.  The  narthex,  or  pronaot, 

5.  The  proaulioHf  or  porch. 

6.  The  iconostasis. 

7.  The  prothesis. 

8.  The  diaconicon. 
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parabema  in  cases  whefe  there  is  a  passage  through  it^  as  it 
is  still  architecturally  one,  though,  for  convenience  sake,  a 
passage  may  have  been  opened  in  it.  Thus  the  church  of 
S.  Theodore,  given  above,  has  a  parabematic  dome.  Between 
the  western  mass-piers  of  the  dome  and  the  narthex  may  in- 
tervene one  or  two  bays  with  their  piers,  but  rarely,  in  purely 
Byzantine  churches,  a  greater  number. 

17.  The  only  other  general  observation  which  I  need  here 
make,  is  that  the  western  gable  of  the  cross  is  sometimes 
flush  with  the  west  face  of  the  nave,  sometimes  with  that  of 
the  narthex. 

18.  Byzantine  architecture,  properly  speaking,  has  its 
origin  from  S.  Sophia;  but  for  the  sake  of  comprehensive- 
ness 1  may  divide  it  into  four  stages. 

1.  From  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  to  the  erec- 
tion of  S.  Sophia,  A.D.  330  to  A.D.  537. 

2.  From  the  erection  of  S.  Sophia  to  the  commencement 
of  the  cathedral  of  Cutais,  A.D.  537  to  A.D.  1003. 

8.  From  the  commencement  of  the  cathedral  of  Cutais 
to  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1003  to  A.D.  1453. 

4.  From  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  present  time, 
A.D.  1453  to  A.D.  1849. 

19.  The  other  great  branch  of  Eastern  Ecclesiology  is  the 
Armenian. 

20.  If  we  take  a  Byzantine  church  as  described  in  §  3, 
and  elongate  the  square  by  throwing  the  narthex  into  it; 
make  all  the  four  arms  internally  apsidal,  and  the  two  op- 
posite ones  correspondent ;  prevent,  or  exceedingly  diminish 
their  external  protrusion,  by  niching  the  wall  on  both  sides  of 
each ;  turn  the  complements  of  ihe  parallelogram  described 
about  the  cross  into  distinct  chapels;  divide  the  narthex 
into  two,  making  it  occupy  the  two  chapels  to  the  west,  the 
prothesis  and  diaconicon  occupying  the  two  to  the  east ;  re- 
place the  central  and  angular  domes  by  one  central  tower 
and  spire,  circular  or  octagonal ;  remove  all  piers,  and  sup- 
port the  tower  on  the  parabemata,  and  the  correspondent 
projections  or  aniiparabemata  on  the  west ;  the  transforma- 
tion into  an  Armenian  church  will  be  well-nigh  complete. 
The  four  angular  compartments  are,  however,  now  generally 
used  as  distinct  oratories,  or  chapels. 
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21.  H^nce  it  follows  that  a  purely  Armenian  church,  bi- 
sected either  longitudinally  or  latitudinaUy,  would  often  pre* 
sent  (excluding  the  consideration  of  doors  and  "windows)  two 
equal  and  similar  halves :  a  fact  which  would  serve  as  a  de- 
finition^ inasmuch  as  no  other  system  of  churches  is  arranged 
on  the  same  plan. 

22.  As  all  Byzantine  churches  may  be  referred  to  S.  Sophia 
as  to  their  prototype,  so  may  all  Armenian  churches  be  de* 
rived  from  S.  Hripsime,  near  Etchmiadzine ;  of  which  I  there- 
fore give  an  elevation,  and  a  ground-plan. 


CanR3H  OF  8.    ERIP8IMB.   NEAR  ETCHMIADZINB. 


often  Btriking  on  a  distant  .  -  ^  ..j^ 

view,  the  spires  being  some-        S 'JliJig^lL^:—-   <^  :,^ 
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23.  The  apsidal  arms  of  the  cross  are  always  circular  or 
elliptic  interiorly:  always  polygonal  exteriorly;  while  the 
prothesis  and  diaconicon  are 

never  apsidal  on  the  outside, 
and  seldom  so  on  the  inside. 

24.  The  approximation  to  ,'K      ~  *;^ 
European     architecture     is  / ia^-^^j^  3 /^- 

times  lofty,  and  the  towers        X  "  ^ 

of  much  the  same  proper-  Anaeni-n^u^^t^  z«^. 

tion  as  our  own. 

25.  Although  the  general  idea  and  principal  details  of 
these  churches  are  Romanesque,  pointed  windows  are  very 
frequent ;  and  two  lights,  with  tracery,  occasionally  occur. 

26.  The  reader  will  here  notice  the  peculiar  niche  by  which 
the  apses  are  formed ;  a  sure  mark  of  Armenian  art :  never 
occurring  in  a  purely  Byzantine  erection,  though  frequent 
enough  in  Georgio-Constantinopolitan  churches. 

27.  Armenian  Ecclesiology  may  also  be  divided  into  five 
periods :  they  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the 
historical  sketch  of  the  church  which  we  have  given  in  the 
first  book.  * 

1.  The  period  of  the  dynasty  of  theArsaddse,  till  A.D.428. 

2.  The  period  of  the  contest  of  Constantinople  and 
Persia,  till  A.D.  884. 

3.  The  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bagratidsa,  till 
A.D.  1064. 

4.  The  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bubendians,  till 
A.D.  1441. 

5.  The  period  of  the  return  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Of  these,  as  it  is  clear,  the  first  has  left  hardly  any  Eccle- 
siological  remains. 

28.  Georgian  architecture  combines  in  a  certain  degree 
the  two  former  styles:  it  retains  thie  Byzantine  narthex, 
and  does  not  refuse  piers:  it  adopts  the  Armenian  tower, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  niche.  Its  own  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  arcading  the  exterior  of  its  churches. 

*  This  cut  is  from  Liunsden's  Overland  Journey,  p.  Ii6. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ARBAKOEMENT  AND  DETAILS  OF  AN  EASTERN  CHTTRCH. 

1,  It  has  already  been  observed  that  every  church  con- 
structed on  the  Byzantine  model  has  (exclusive  of  the  nar- 
thex,  which  in  later  ages  is  sometimes  wanting)  three  parts : 
bema^  choir^  and  nave.  Nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  prove 
that  the  most  elemental  principles  of  Ecclesiological  science 
once  admitted^  such  must  be  the  case :  that  there  must  be  a 
sanctuary  for  the  Holy  Mysteries,  a  choir  for  Clerks  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word,  a  nave  for  the  Faithful,  whether 
there  be,  or  be  not,  a  narthex  for  Penitents  and  Catechumens. 
It  is  therefore  the  more  astonishing  that  the  best  writers  on 
Greek  ritual  and  antiquities  should  constantly  speak  of  three 
parts  only,  bema,  nave,  and  narthex;  confounding  in  some 
instances  the  sanctuary  with  the  choir ;  in  others,  and  those 
the  generality,  the  choir  with  the  nave;  and,  in  one  case 
at  least,  the  nave  with  the  narthex.  Hence  we  shall  find 
inextricable  confusion  in  the  usual  explanation  of  many 
arrangements  in  themselves  perfectly  simple ;  hence  violent 
hypotheses  to  account  for  that  which  needs  no  solution; 
hence,  finally,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  elucidations 
which  have  hitherto  been  offered  on  the  subject  of  Eastern 
Ecclesiology. 

2.  Du  Cange,  AUatius,  Banduri,  and  others,  have  all 
fallen  into  the  same  mistake*:   Goar  only  seems  to  have 

*  So  Grelot,  speaking  of  S.  Sophia,  clearly  enough  in  name  between  the 

''Cedosine— couyrelameilleurepartie  choir  and  the  bema;    ''Hinc   mani- 

de  ce  que  Ton  peat  appeller  la  nef  de  feste  falluntur  ii,  qui  UparMP  cum 

TEglise:  carle coeuretoitrenferm^de-  Choro  confundont"   (De  Rec.   Orec 

puiarextremit^Orientaledececercie/'  Tempi,  p.  183);  but  then  he  goei  on, 

Arc,  p.  lOi.      AUatiua    diatingaishes  '^Choma  ChrisUanis    ommbuM    patet* 
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avoided  it.  Even  the  very  learned  and  accurate  Father 
Thiers  is  not  free  from  error  on  this  head^  and,  in  our  own 
times,  the  iconostasis  of  the  Eastern  is  perpetually  con- 
founded with  the  rood-screen  of  our  own  Church,  instead  of 
being  compared  to,  what  in  fact  it  represents,  the  altar-rails. 
3.  The  mistake,  however,  was  not  unnatural,  and  has  its 
parallel  in  the  West.  It  was  not  unnatural,  for  the  choir 
and  nave  are  never  architecturally  separated,  and  often  not 
divided  at  all.  And  it  has  its  parallel  in  the  West :  for  there 
the  sanctuary  and  choir  have  perpetually  been  confounded, 
even  though  we,  in  the  English  Church,  have  generally  a 
screen  between  them.  Popular  writers  tell  us  that  every 
church  consists  of  two  parts,  choir  and  nave.  No  wonder 
then  that  Eastern  ritualists  should  make  the  same  mistake, 
though  they  generally  confuse  the  nave,  we  the  sanctuary, 
with  the  choir.  And  in  the  same  manner,  and  using  the 
same  loose  method  of  division,  the  Emperor  Theodosius  dis- 
tinguishes the  church  into  three  parts  only,  when,  in  his  edict 
on  Ecclesiastical  Asylums,  he  says,  ^'  Sacrosanctum  Altare 
cancellis  clausum/'  i.  e.  the  bema,  '^quadratum  Templi 
oratorium  murorum  ambitu  circumscriptum,'^  i.  e.  choir 
and  nave,  "  et  locum  residuum  usque  ad  Ecclesiae  fores  ex- 
teriores,''  i.  e.  the  narthex.     S.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica  is 

Hieration  Sacerdotibus  solum,  et  cleri-  learned  but  very  uiiMtii&ctory  argu- 

cw;"  which  shews  that  in  fact  he  con-  ment  by  the  candid  admission,  "patet 

founds  them.     Father  Thiers  is  as  in-  hac    saltern   tempestate,  sedes    sacias 

correct;   he  brings  forward  the  testi-  Grsecorum,    atque   ideo    Sophlanam, 

monies  of  Eusebius,  S.  Gregory  Na-  choro  in  quo  Clerus  constltent  caru- 

zianxen,  Theodoret,  and  Sozomen,  con-  isse."    Much  more  true  is  Mr.  Webb's 

ceming  the  iconostasis,  in  reference  to  remark  (Cont  Ecclesiol.,  141)  in  de- 

the  rood-screens  of  the  Latin  Church,  scribing    S.  Saviour's    at    Munich,   a 

(Dissert,  sur  la  CiSturej  p.  6,  &c.)  Western    building,  now    adapted    for 

So  also  Bingham,  Index  to  vol.  ii.  Greek  rites :     **  It  is  singular  how  the 

chap.  6.       **  The  chancel,  anciently  Greeks  exaggerated  the  distinction  be- 

called  bema,  or  tribunal,  also  chorus,  tween  chancel  and  sacrarium,  and  al- 

or  quire."     See  also  the  very  curious  most  lost  that  between   chancel  and 

seventy-seventh  section  of  Du  Cange's  nave."     But  Du  Cange,  in  his  Glos- 

account  of  S.  Sophia,  (Constantinop.  sary,  contradicts  what  he  says  in  the 

Christ,  ii  70.)    He  first  refutes  Alia-  Constontinop.   Christiana;   ''Ecclesise 

tius's  assertion  that  the  bema,  naos,  and  in  tree  partes  dividuiitur:  in  nartlie- 

pronaos  of  the  Eastern  Church  answer  cem,  quam  Latini  navim  vocant,  (a 

to  the  sanctuary,  choir,  and  nave  of  the  groas  mistake,)  in  chorum,  et  in  bema." 

Latin  Communion,  and   concludes  a  — ^p.  1272. 
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not  less  inaccurate.  The  nartheces^  says  he^  represent  the 
things  that  are  in  the  earth,  the  nave  the  heaven,  and  the 
most  holy  bema  the  things  that  are  above  the  heaven.  This 
passage,  among  others,  shews  that  S.  Symeon  wrote  when 
the  true  age  of  mediaeval  symbolism  was  passed.  It  is  curious 
that  he  should  not  have  seen  how  the  Jewish  type,  which,  if 
any  where,  prevails  in  the  Eastern  Church,  requires  a  four- 
fold division;  the  Holy  of  Holies  answering  to  the  bema, 
the  Holy  Place  to  the  choir,  the  Court  of  the  Jews  to  the 
nave,  and  that  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  narthex. 

4.  There  are,  however,  two  parallels  in  the  West  with  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  the  East.  The  one  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  chapels  in  churches,  as  where  an  aisle  served  for  that 
purpose.  Here  the  altar  itself  was  generally  raised  on  two 
or  three  steps,  which  of  course  formed  the  bema;  but  the 
rest  of  the  aisle  was  undivided,  or  (in  other  words)  there 
was  no  separation  between  nave  and  choir.  The  other 
parallel  is  in  Spanish  churches.  Here  the  architectural 
choir  is  generally  only  the  ritual  sanctuary ;  the  true  choir 
is  in  the  nave,  and  often  not  separated  from  it  at  all :  in- 
deed the  dimensions  of  the  two  vary,  and  when  there  is  a 
full  attendance  of  Priests  the  choir  is  prolonged  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  hanging  up  a  board  at  its  further  end,  with 
the  inscription,  +  IRc  est  Chorus. 

5.  But,  although  the  separation  of  choir  and  nave  is  much 
less  distinct  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  there  is  frequently 
a  screen  between  them.  A  striking  example  of  this  will  be 
seen  in  the  Coptic  church  of  Gebel-el-ter,  hereafter  to  be 
given.  The  arrangement  especially  prevails  in  monastic 
churches :  and  is  often  found  in  Russia.  In  the  last-named 
country,  the  nave  is,  by  a  provincial  use,  termed  the  trapeza. 
The  name  is  not  employed  elsewhere,  but  is  so  extremely 
convenient  that  I  shall  not  scruple  to  adopt  it. 

6.  In  the  same  way  as,  in  the  West,  it  is  found  convenient 
to  have  one  word  which  shall  embrace  both  choir  and  sanc- 
tuary, as  distinguished  firom  the  nave,  namely  chancel,  so,  iik 
writing  of  the  East,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  one  term  that 

N 
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shall  combine  choir  and  trapeza^  as  distinguished  from  the 
sanctuary,  and  this  we  shall  find  in  naos. 

7.  The  bema,  or  sanctuary,  has  at  various  times  been 
called  the  ieparelov^;  the  Holy  of  Holies;  the  aBvroi/;  the 
Holies^;  the  Upci  rafueia^;  and  even  the  0V(ruiaTi^piov^,  and 
the  iXxum]piov«,  It  is  now  usual,  though  certainly  not  cor- 
rect, to  call  the  whole  part  eastward  of  the  iconostasis  by 
this  name,  and  thus  to  make  the  prothesis  and  the  diaconi- 
con  a  part  of  the  bema.  The  Canons,  as  in  the  West  so  in 
the  East^,  forbidding  access  to  any  except  the  Priest  into  the 
sanctuary,  are  innumerable,  and  are  grounded  on  the  forty- 
fourth  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea.  Whatever  licence  may  have 
been  occasionally  conceded  to  laymen  in  that  respect,  the  strin- 
gency of  the  rule  with  regard  to  women  has  been  universal. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople 
were  accustomed,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  enter  the 
bema;  and  though  for  a  time  Theodosius,  in  obedience  to 
the  bold  reprimand  of  S.  Ambrose,  introduced  the  custom  of 
the  West  into  the  East,  ancient  usage  again  prevailed  :  for  we 
find  that  S.  Tarasius*  excluded  Constantine  Copronymus  from 
the  sanctuary.     Greek  ritualists  account  for  this  deference 


.  »  It  is  often  named  Uparuov  in  the 
rubrics,  as  in  that  of  marriage :  rod  cc- 
p4cts  itrruTos  iy  r^  Upwrtl^f  waptaratrrM 
ol  fi4Wovr€S  j^9^ypvff$ai  vp6  r&y  &yl»y 
Bvp&y, 

*  So  Cedrenua,  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus,  says  that  his 
sonTheophylact,  when  about  to  be  made 
a  Subdeacon ,  wpSrepoy  9tri\0fy  th  rh.  &yia 
furii  ToB  rdyfiaros  r&y  ticotteut6ywy, 

•  So  Ignatius,  in  his  life  of  S.  Nice- 
phorus,  relates  that  he  rStv  Up&y  iK€i» 
ymy  rafut(»y  tlu^iaft  idfiara. 

'  This  name,  which  ought  never  to 
he  employed,  as  giving  rise  to  so  much 
confusion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Typi- 
cum  Sabae.  Sufudaas  8c  6  Itpths  arav- 
poti9&s  riiy  hyiay  rpdirt^ca^,  jccU  Z\o»  rh 
Ouirieurr^ptoy* 

<  This  confuting  term  is  also  used 
by  the  same  authority :  9v/uf  r^y  iyiay 


rpdirtfoM  <rraupo€i9&s,  iHroArtas  Koi  rh 
iKaurr^ioy  Saray, 

^  So  Alexius  of  Ariste:  ical  o0r<»  rV 
&yl<xy  irpoa-^pky  iwirt\€i<rBcu,  ica2  fiera* 
\e^jifidy€ty  iyrhs  rod  fi^fiaros  fAOvobs 
robs  l€pariKo6s.  And  Zonaras ;  Kotyw' 
vtty  tk  rabrni  iyrhs  rov  Bvauum^iov 
fi6yois  rots  itparueoTs  i^tiyat  \4y€i  6  xa- 
yAy,  The  same  thing  is  ordered  by 
the  sixty-ninth  Canon  of  the  Council 
in  XruUo,  on  which  Alexius  writes 
thus :  f  1  /i^  ^wrikths,  o^is  r&y  KtwcAy 
ci$  iKaoT'fipioy  ttceiaiy'  i<m  ykp  rois 
Koa-fjuKois  rh  i\affr4\pioy  Afiaroy  fiaai- 
Acirs  d^  ob  K§K^\vrmt  €lfr4pxtirBeu  iy 
ahr^,  TiyUa  ky  fiovKifitiii,  kcA  irpoodiy^ty 
Stfpa  6c^.  Allatius  quotes  many  other 
instances,  but  these  may  suffice. 

>  Ignat.    Monach.   Vit.    S.  Tarasii. 
Boiland.  Feb.  25,  cap.  7. 
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to  the  Emperor  from  his  assumption  of  a  semi-saoerdolal 
character,  by  the  holy  oil  of  inauguration. 

8.  There  were  churches  nevertheless,  in  which,  by  an  odd 
kind  of  privilege,  women  were  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 
Such  were  those  of  S.  Saviour^  in  Chalce,  and  S.  Mary  the 
Hodegetria^,  and  the  Themistor,  in  Constantinople.  The 
former  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  thus  licensed  in 
honour  of  Irene  Attica,  the  great  patroness  of  icons  after  the 
second  Council  of  Nicaea.  But  this  is  hardly  probable,  and 
Theodore  Balsamon^  simply  views  the  whole  as  an  abuse. 

9.  This  strict  seclusion  of  the  sanctuary  prevails  all  over 
the  East.  In  the  Coptic  Church  it  is  the  Aradion^,  a  clear 
corruption  of  the  Greek  Hieration :  in  the  Ethiopic  the  Kedis 
Kedisen^,  or  Holy  of  Holies;  among  the  Nestorians^  it  is 

the  Haikla,  (yrx^oi,)  and  not  even  the  Priest  may  enter  it 
without  prayer  or  fasting,  their  strictness  on  this  point  being 
almost  Jewish  p.  "I  observed,"  says  a  modern  traveller  <i, 
speaking  of  a  Nestorian  church,  '^that  a  door  conducted 
into  the  sanctuary,  and  was  about  to  enter ;  but  the  Bishop 
comman(^ed  me  in  an  authoritative  tone  to  stop :  I  replied 
that  I  too  was  a  Priest ;  but  he  answered  that  the  place  could 
only  be  entered  by  fasting,  and  betrayed  by  his  manner  such 
an  earnestness  that  I  desisted.''  If  the  bema  is  entered  by 
persons  not  qualified  so  to  do,  it  must,  according  to  the 


^  Dn  Cange,  Constantinop.  Christ, 
i  117;  Banduri,  iL  479.  The  Chalce 
was  a  kind  of  restibule  to  the  imperial 
palace,  and  the  church  of  S.  Saviour 
was  founded  in  it  by  John  Zimisces,  on 
the  most  liberal  scale,  for  fifty  Clerks. 
— Zonaras,  p.  171 ;  Scylitzes,  p.  68S. 
It  may  quite  be  considered  one  of  the 
fashionable  churches  of  Constantinople. 

^  This  church  was  founded  by  S. 
Pnleheria.— Theod.  Hist.  EccL  I ;  Ni- 
ceph.  Callist  xiT.  2.  Was  this  the 
reason  of  the  licence  f 

'  In     Can.    Cone.    Quinisext   69. 

Ora#f  oSr  t tf  rh  Buow  Hutop  rov  vtpm^ 

rviAJW  poov  rov  Kupiov  ^fM»r  'Iiyo-ev  Xpto-' 

rovrovirrf  XaXxg  iuemk^rms  ^lofyx*' 


wupivra  Kta'6pa,  koI  ^iXarrt  rovrov* 
khy  iyit  oiic  ^vH^^r  KnX^at  robs  c2- 
fftpxofidyovs  KOfffUKohs  tls  rh  Bryiop 
fiiifia  rijs  ihttpayias  fMv  Q§ot6kov  t^s 
'OdinoTTpfaf,  K4yoin'af  hpx^Btw  Kpwniirai 
T^r  roiadrrty  trvy^Ouayf  Iktc  rf  hyl^ 
otKfp  r^r  S*o/i^opos,  Ka\  iv  ry  rod 
'Xurripoi  rifiSty  'Iqaov  y^urrov  rov  iv  r§ 
XoXicp. 

■  Renaud.  Lit  Or.  i.  166. 

"  Harris,  Highlands  of  ^Ethiopia, 
iiL138. 

•  Etherege,  109. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  proofs  given  by 
Dr.  Asahel  Grant  of  the  Israelitish 
origin  of  this  people.  Nestorians,  p.  1 73. 

«  The  Rev.  Eli  Smith. 
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present  Nestorian  order,  be  reconciled,  but  in  the  interim 
may  be  visited  by  any  one'. 

10.  But^  although  not  enforcing  the  same  extremity  of  dis- 
cipline with  respect  to  an  entrance  into  the  sanctuary,  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  has  ever  regarded  it  as  being  the 
right  of  Priests  alone.  Hence  the  expression  ''they  of  the 
bema"  has  always,  from  the  time  of  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen' 
to  that  of  Meletius  Piga,  at  first  perhaps  metaphorically,  at 
last  only  technically,  signified  the  Priesthood. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  various  decorations  and  ap- 
purtenances of  the  bema. 

11.  The  position  of  the  Altar  in  the  Eastern  church  is  the 
centre  of  the  chord  which  bounds  the  apse.  This  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  rite  of  Constantinople,  inasmuch  as 
the  Deacon  is  directed,  more  than  once,  to  cense  it  all  round ; 
which  of  course  could  not  be  done  if  it  adjoined  the  wall. 
Several  of  the  churches  of  Justinian,  however,  were  so  ar- 
ranged as  that  the  Altar  occupied  the  centre  of  the  dome : 
this  was  the  case  in  All  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  and 
S.  John  at  Ephesus. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  name,  though  fia>fut^  and  Ova-uur^ 
rripiov  are  both  used,  yet  ay  (a  rpdire^a  is  by  far  the  most  cus- 
tomary term  both  in  the  rubrics  and  in  theological  writings. 
In  the  Liturgy  hardly  any  thing  else  occurs.  "Efjmpoadev  rij^ 
dyia^  Tpairi^T)^  Trpoa-Kwova-i  rpk, — Eif^V  ffpocKOfubrf^  fierh 
TT)V  iv  T§  ay  la  rpaTri^tf  r&v  OeUav  S<i>p€jv  dirodeatv,  •  .  .  'O 
hiMKOvfy;  Ovfua  yvptodeu  rifv  ay  lav  rpdwe^av.  .  .  •  KaX  wirep* 
Xerat  SinaOev  t^9  dyla^  Tpawe^ij^.  So  we  have  the  rd^i^ 
yevofjUpT)  iv  TrjfieyaKt)  c'  iv  t§  iKTrXutre^  rrj^  ayla^  Tpairi^r)^* 
And  again,  rc^i^:  yevofUvrj  enrl  aeiKevdeunj^  dyla^  rpairi^tf^. 
And  so  in  innumerable  other  instances.  Of  more  poetical 
names  Greek  ritualists  will  supply  a  sufficiency  :  the  Altar  is 


'  "  Not  long  ago  a  Bishop  was  called 
to  consecrate  anew  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church  in  Ooroomiah,  which  had  heen 
entered  by  unhallowed  feet  in  the 
night.'*— Grant,  p.  172.  He  adds, 
"  There  is  no  parallel  to  this  state  of 
feeling  among  the  other  Christians  of 


the  East.  I  have  repeatedly  entered 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Armenian,  Oreek, 
and  Jacobite  Syrian  churches,  and  that 
in  the  presence  of  their  ecclesiastics, 
who  made  no  objection." 

*  So  also,  in  the  opposite  sense,  ol  ^m 
rov  fiiifuiTOf.  Sgurop.  Cone.  Flor.,  zii.  S. 
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the  xaffeSpa  Oeov,  the  rorro?  Beov,  the  a/ajva^fjta  t^  toS  &€ov 
io^Tf^,  the  fjLvfjfjLa  XpurroG,  the  avceirawn^  Oeov,  the  yueyoXov 
6v/iaT09  ip^currffpufp. 

13.  For  the  material,  it  is  certain  that  the  mind  of  the 
Eastern  Church  prefers  stone.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica* ; 
''  The  Altar  is  of  stone,  because  it  represents  Christ,  who  is 
also  called  the  Rock,  and  the  Head  of  the  comer,  and  the 
Comer-stone,  and  because  the  rock  represented  this  Table, 
which  gave  drink  to  Israel  of  old.''  At  the  same  time  wood 
is  frequently  employed ;  and  in  the  poor  country  villages  of 
Ghreece,  earth  is  sometimes  the  only  material.  Wooden 
altars  were  in  use  among  the  Syro-Jacobites  till  the  year 
900;  at  which  time  a  Synod,  convoked  by  the  Jacobite 
Patriarch,  John  Abgari",  decreed  in  its  first  Canon,  that  **m 
all  cities,  villages,  and  places,  which  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  peace,  and  where  there  is  no  hindrance  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  barbarians,  but  the  Altars  can  be  guarded 
with  safety,  there  they  should  be  fixed.  And  it  is  forbidden 
to  celebrate  on,  or  to  name,  wooden  Altars.''  The  injunc- 
tion, however,  was  by  no  means  universally  obeyed,  and  even 
to  this  day  wooden  Altars  are  not  uncommon  among  the 
village  churches  of  the  Syro- Jacobites.  Indeed  they  are  ex- 
pressly allowed  by  the  office  for  the  consecration  of  an  Altar: 
the  rubric  says,  '^  In  the  first  place  let  a  table^  i.  e.  mensa^  be 
prepared  of  chosen  and  precious  wood,  or  of  marble  or  some 
other  stone ^."  In  Egypt  they  are  now  commonly  of  stone ; 
and  this  in  that  country  was  the  more  usual  rule,  as  there 
are  not  wanting^  examples  in  the  churches  along  the  Nile, 
and  in  the  Desert  of  Cells,  to  proved.    In  the  larger  and 


t  *Kwh  >Ji9ov  M  rh  9wncurHiptoPt  8ri 
Hpurrhv  ^Ucoylj^tt,  %s  md  xrrpa  &p6' 
/Aoffrm,  its  B€fU\tov  ^it&¥,  koX  «e^aX^ 
ymirlaSf  KtSL  \l0os  iucp^yvpos,  kqI  8ti  t^- 
TpavdKai  rtanifp  ifUfUtro  r^r  rpciirej'ar, 
1^  T^r  wd^xu  Tortfowra  *I<rpct4A. 

«  Asseman,  B.  O.  iii.  238.  The  Sy- 
nod  is  certain ;  but  either  it  was  not 
held  under  John,  or  not  till  908,  in 
which  year  he  succeeded  Dionysxas. — 
Le  Qiiien,  iii  1876. 

*  The  office  is  quoted  by  Renaudot, 


Lit  Or.  ii.  56.  ed.  1847. 

*  Alvares,  Descrip^io,  &o.  Re* 
naudot,  Lit  Or.  164. 

7  This  qualifies  Sala's  assertion, 
who  quotes  S.  Augustine,  (cont.  Cres- 
con.  iii.  43,)  where  he  mentions  the 
murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Bagaja  by  the 
Donatists,  who  killed  him  with  the 
wooden  fragments  of  the  Altar,  which 
they  pulled  down  over  him :  also  De 
Baptism,  v.  20.  Whence  he  concludes, 
"  Dubium  non  est,  quin  circa  hoc  tern* 
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more  magnificent  churches,  especitdly  those  that  were  the 
glory  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  such  as  All  Apostles  at 
Constantinople,  and  S.  John  at  Ephesus,  the  Altars  seem 
to  have  been  of  silver  plated  with  gold ;  while  that  of  S.  So- 
phia was  of  pure  gold.  Into  the  molten  mass  pearls  and 
other  gems  were  thrown ;  it  was  then  richly  chased,  and  in- 
laid with  rubies,  crystal,  topazes,  onyxes,  sapphires,  and  other 
jewels  of  inestimable  value.  Basil  the  Macedonian  afterwards 
erected  a  golden  Altar  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  palace*. 

14.  The  Eastern  Altar  in  its  form  in  no  degree  differs  from 
those  of  the  West.  Solid  masses  of  masonry  were  and  are  not 
uncommon ;  in  poor  country  places,  tables,  not  unlike  those 
of  English  villages,  may  be  found ;  while  the  more  usual 
arrangement  in  earlier  Constantinopolitan  churches  was  a 
mensa  supported  on  four  or  six  stone  shafts.  We  find  Pope 
Vigilius  embracing  the  shafts  of  the  Altar  in  the  church  of 
S.  Euphemia  at  Chalcedon\ 

15.  A  more  important  observation  is,  that,  throughout  the 
whole  East,  one  church  contains  but  one  Altar.  This  has 
been  the  case  from  the  time  of  S.  Ignatius,  who,  as  every 
one  knows,  speaks  of  "  the  one  Altar  and  the  one  Bishop,'' 
through  that  of  S.  Athanasius^  Theodoret*,  Palladius«i, 
S.  Oermanus,  down  to  the  present  day,  when  we  find  Bul- 
gari  thus  writing;  "On  account  of  the  oneliness  of  the  Sa- 
crifice the  Eastern  Church  customarily  uses  only  one  Table  in 
each  church,  and  only  one  Liturgy  in  each  day®."  Nor  is 
this  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Constantinople ;  the  rule  is 
also  observed  in  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Malabar,  by  Nes- 
torians  and  Jacobites,  in  short,  over  the  whole  East.  In 
Russia  only,  a  country  which,  from  its  frequent  oppression 


pus  altaria  ligpiea  tantum  menss  in 
Africa  et  ^gypto  fuerint"  What- 
ever were  the  case  in  Africa,  certainly 
it  was  not  universally  so  in  Egypt 

■  Paul  Silent,  and  Du  Cange,  Con- 
stant inopol  is  Christiana,  lib.  iii.  This 
Altar  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
with,  or  recast  from,  that  which  was 
given  by  S.  Pulcheria  and  Theodosius 
the  Younger  to  the  Church  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  which  is  described  by  So- 


Komen,  ix.  1 ,  and  Nicephorus,  ziv.  2. 

*  Vigil.  .Pap.  Epist  EncycL  ap. 
Labbe,  Cone,  torn.  vL  409.  Theophanea 
ad  ann.  20.  Justinian. 

^  Ad  Orthodox.,  torn.  i.  p.  945. 

*  Hist  Eccl.,  lib.  i.  cap.  31. 
d  Hist.  Lausiac,  cap.  vi 

*  Sick  T^  iruuoyr^s  Ovaias  filcof  fUtnpt 
T/xiircfay  awjfBil^u  ^  ityaroKudi  *EicxAif- 
aia  c(s  KdB€  vwbv,  Ktik  yAaw  iiiir^  At (• 
rovpylav  t {f  irwraif  ^fitptuf. 
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by  the  Poles,  has  acquired  some  features  of  Latinism,  there 
is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  more  than  one  Altar  to  be 
found  in  one  Church.  Nor  are  there  wanting  examples  of 
this  practice  in  the  East,  from  the  earliest  times;  thus,  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  there  were  three  Altars; 
and  in  that  of  S.  Mary,  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  there 
were  four,  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  as  we  learn  from 
Arnulphus ',  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  at  that  time  visited  them. 
16.  Throughout  the  East,  but  more  especially  in  the  Archi- 
pelago and  in  Greece,  chapels,  or  parecckaia^,  are  not  un- 
frequently  found  attached  to  churches  :  and  these  have  each 
their  own  Altar  :  but  then  they  are  bona  fide  distinct ;  not, 
as  in  the  Latin  church,  the  prolongation  of  an  aisle,  or  an 
aisle  itself:  as  the  accompanying  ground-plan  will  prove,  which 
is  that  of  the  church  of  the  celebrated  Monastery  at  Daphni**. 


• 


• 


3 
^ 


vauMf'ri 


'i^-^-'ii^-i^ 


OROOND-PLAN  OP  THE5  MONASTERT-CHURCH  AT  DA.PHNI. 

And,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  such  parecclesia  are  gene- 
rally found  where  there  has  been  considerable  contact  with 
the   Latin   Communion;    and  more  especially  in  Abbey 


'  Ap.  Adamnan.  de  locis  Sanctis,  i.  2.      nic.  87,  clSa  rwiis  Up^is  iirov  Mfytof  pit 
f  They  are  also  called  frapattX^o'ia,      X^trovpyfiaovif  ctVi  vaptuckfio'iop, 
by  an  easy  corruption.  Agapius,  Oeopo-  b  Xhis  is  from  Couchaud,  pL  18. 
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chorches,  for  a  reason  well  stated'  by  Bulgari ;  namely  that, 
where  sereral  Priests  resided  together,  who  might  wish  to 
celebrate  od  the  same  day,  they  were  forced  to  have  more 
than  one  Altar  for  the  purpose,  in  order  that  the  Canon,  for- 
bidding more  thau  a  single  celebration  on  the  same  HolyTable 
in  the  same  day,  might  not  be  violated.  These  chapels  are 
sometimes  absolutely  detached  from  the  church,  and  stand  at 
a  little  distance,  sometimes  occupy  a  different  position  in  the 
same  range  of  monastic  buildings.  It  is  usual  to  celebrate 
in  them  in  honour,  on  the  Monday,  of  the  Angels,  on  the 
Tuesday,  of  the  Mother  of  Ood,  on  the  Wednesday,  of  the 
Forerunner,  oa  the  Thursday,  of  the  Apostles,  on  the  Friday, 
of  the  Cross,  on  the  Saturday,  of  the  departed  Faithful. 
There  is  a  detached  chapel  of  this  kind  at  Androussa  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, which  I  give^. 


17.  Over  the  Altar,  and  supported  on  four  shafts,  hung 
the  canopy,  baldachin,  or  ciborium.  This  was  usually  in 
the  shape  of  a  half  sphere,  and  terminated  in  a  cross: 
that  in  S.  Sophia  was  of  siker-gilt;  the  lily  work  below  the 
dome,  the  ball  on  which  the  cross  rested,  and  the  cross 
itself,  of  pure  gold.  We  find  the  same  thing  in  general  use 
in  the  early  Latin  Church,  where  it  was  called  the  umbracti- 

I  Ts^  tTnu  4  wrla,  Ivov  ml  its  -ri  ti  mpurairtpa  Ix""  ^o^r  ttpfA'i 

HsmrHipui  ol  nnr/pif  /ua,  Sii  ri  4fi-  ml  Itiipefor  liri  tV  rqi  ittXiiaiaj,  Iii 

TopDEv  ri  Ixow  irXfa»  wufi  fdar  Ati-  ci^tAax^  lii  rtroaw  rfiwtr  4  *«£"'■ 

ravfylan  r^r  i^ipiar,  Ti  nfuncA^iria  mfiiBaa. 

KiAointm  wimint  rk  x'V^i'W  i'i  ■'^  *  Cauclwad,  pi.  3S. 
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brn^  AUaris,  and  sometimes  the  prqpitiatorium.  The  beautiful 
erection  in  the  venerable  basilic  of  S.  Paul,  near  Rome,  is  an 
example;  there  are  equally  grand  specimens  inS.  Ambrogio 
at  Milan,  and  S.  Mark  at  Venice.  That  made  by  S.  Leo  III. 
for  the  basilic  of  S.  Peter  weighed  2704  pounds  of  pure  silver. 
S.  Germanus  calls  the  ciborium  the  cibotus,  (unless  that  be 
a  corrupt  reading,)  and  explains  it  mystically  to  signify  the 
Heaven,  while  the  Altar  means  the  earth ;  and  thus,  as  it  is 
written  that  God  wrought  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth, 
so  the  Priest  offers  the  Mystic  Sacrifice  on  the  midst  of  the 
Altar.  We  also  find  the  ciborium  termed  the  encaluptra^. 
Between  the  pillars  which  supported  the  dome  were  stretched 
curtains  of  silk ;  but  this  ornament  is  not  now  retained  in  the 
East ;  it  is,  however^  as  early  as  the  time  of  S.  Cyril°.  It 
was  also  well  known  to  the  Western  Church °,  under  the  title 
of  tetravelum,  tetravilumP,  or  endothys^,  the  latter  a  mani- 
fest corruption  of  ivhurq^y  its  occasional  name  in  the  East. 
It  was  perhaps  a  hanging  of  this  kind,  formed  of  rose- 
coloured  silk,  crusuly  of  gold,  and  wrought  with  pearls,  that 
Michael  Pala^ologus'  sent  as  a  present  to  Rome. 

18.  I  must  here  speak  of  that  extraordinary  appurtenance 
of  the  Ethiopic  Church,  the  tabout,  or  ark.  It  is  the  belief 
of  that  Church  that  the  original  ark  is  preserved  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Axum,  and,  in  imitation  of  that,  every  parish 
church  is  also  furnished  with  an  ark,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  forms  the  principal  object  in  Ecclesias- 
tical processions.     The  question  as  to  its  contents  is  involved 


'  Martene,  Ant  Ecd.  Kit  iii.  360, 
gives  the  form  for  the  consecration  of 
an  umbraculum. 

*  So  some  verses  of  S.  Theodore 
Stndxtes, 

6c£a«rpair^{'i|f /yicaX^irrpay  ififixiwonf 

X^povfiu^w  r6fut9  ra^tapxicof. 

■  That  is,  if  we  may  follow  Du  Cange 
in  thus  explaining  the  passage  of  S. 
Cyril  in  his  treatise  De  Adorat.  Up^or-' 
0vT4pois  wtwtffrtvTtu  rh  itfCicurHiptop, 
aol  r^  $c»  TOP  KarawrrdnrfMarost  oh 
wp4w€i\4y€tr6ai,  leat  ^v}id^ov<n  r^r  Upa- 
r^Uuf  a&r«y,of  the  veil  of  the  ciborium 


rather  than  of  that  which  frequently 
supplied  the  place  of  the  iconostasis. 

*  So  Anastasius,  Biblioth.  in  Vit 
Paschalis  Pape.  Fecit  etiam  in  cir- 
cuitu  Altaris  vela  rubea  serica  quatuor, 
cum  gammadiis.  And  of  S.  Leo  III., 
Vela  alba  holoserica  rosata,  qusB  pen- 
dent in  arcu  de  ciborio,  numero  qua* 
tuor. 

V  AnasUsiusBiblipp.  127*  144, 145. 

4  Hieronym.  Rubeus,  de  Maximiano 
Archiep.  Ravenn. 

'  Pachymeres,  v.  17. 
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in  mystery.  It  is  absolutely  asserted  by  Major  Harris*  to 
contain  nothing  except  a  parchment  inscribed  with  the  date  of 
the  dedication  of  the  building ;  but  the  man  who  boasts  of 
having  employed  Frank  gold  to  bribe  the  Priests  to  a  dis- 
covery of  a  sacred  mystery,  cannot  justly  wonder  if  he  were 
deceived  at  last.  In  the  prayers  of  consecration,  which  pre- 
cede the  Ethiopic  Canon,  after  the  dedication  of  the  paten, 
the  chalice,  and  the  spoon,  there  follows  a  prayer  to  be  said 
over  the  ark  to  this  effect*;  "O  Lord  our  God,  Who  didst 
command  Moses  Thy  servant  and  prophet,  saying,  Make 
Me  precious  vessels,  and  put  them  in  the  tabernacle  on 
Mount  Sinai,  now,  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  stretch  forth 
Thy  hand  upon  this  ark,  and  fill  it  with  the  virtue,  power, 
and  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Ghost,  tnat  in  it  may  be  consecrated 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Thine  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord,'' 
&c.  Benaudot  professes  his  ignorance  what  this  ark  is,  but 
suggests  that  it  may  be  a  box  for  the  reservation  of  the 
chalice  and  paten,  like  the  tabout.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the 
tabout,  which  thus  is  simply  used  for  the  reservation  of  the 
blessed  Sacrament:  and  this  at  once  explains  the  mystery 
which  attaches  to  it,  the  reverence  exhibited  to  it  %  and  the 
place  destined  for  its  reception. 

19.  The  Altars  of  the  Eastern  Church  are  consecrated  as 
those  in  the  Latin,  but  a  peculiar  use  prevails  in  the  former 
which  is  unknown  in  the  latter :  it  is  the  employment  of  con- 
secrated corporals,  called  antiminsia^y  which  are  used  for  ce- 
lebration where  the  Altar  is  itself  unconsecrated :  the  office  for 
their  dedication  is  to  be  found  in  GoarT.  It  can  only  take  place 


•  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  iii.  138. 

*  Renaudot,  Lit.  Or.  i.  474. 

"  Harris.  <*  Young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  prostrate  themselves  to  the 
ground  as  the  idol  (!)  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  under  the 
great  umbrellas ;  and  when  replaced  in 
its  case  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  air  is 
rent  by  the  attendant  Priests  with  shouts 
of  *  The  temple  of  the  eternal  God  I* " 
If  the  ark  consecrated  as  above  be 
really  different  from  tbe  tabout,  as 
Renaudot  seems  to  believe,  it  may  per- 


hsps  apply  to  this  '  case'  for  its  recep- 
tion. 

'  A  dispute  exists  both  aa  to  the 
spelling  and  the  derivation  of  the  word. 
The  Greeks  always  spell  it  dhtimmtiOf 
and  derive  it  from  fdvcos,  a  caniater ; 
(Joann.  Citrens.  in  Jure  Gr.  Rom.  lib. 
V.;)  and  I  accordingly  adopt  their  or- 
thography ;  though  the  derivation  from 
mema,  which  would  apell  it  aatimensia, 
and  explain  it  as  the  substitute  of  a 
table,  seems  to  me  the  most  probableu 

f  £neholog.,p.  646. 
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lit  tlie  consecration  of  a  churchy  but  several  antiminsia  may  be 
hallowed  at  the  same  time.  Relics  being  pounded  up  with  fra- 
grant gum,  oil  is  poured  over  them  by  the  Bishop^  and,  distil- 
ling on  to  the  corporals,  is  supposed  to  convey  to  them  the 
mysterious  virtue  of  the  relics  themselves.  The  Holy  Eucha- 
rist must  then  be  celebrated  on  them  for  seven'  days,  after 
which  they  are  sent  forth  as  they  may  be  wanted.  It  is 
usual  that  the  date  of  dedication  be  written  or  worked  on 
them.  That  in  use  in  the  Russian  ambassador's  chapel  in 
London,  was  consecrated  by  Samuel,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription;  /ca0iep&0€v  Trapa  rov 
fiaKapuardrov  Kal  Travcvyuofrdrov  iranra  koX  7raTpuip)(pv  rrj^  fie* 
jdKff^  wokeio^  ^AXe^avBpeias,  Kal  xpCrov  rrj^  olxovfiivT)^,  kV' 
piov  Kupiou  aafiovrjX  iv  ere^  amTTfpitp  A^lns  lovviov  A^  ivhiK' 
riAvo^  1.  The  Syrians  do  not  use  these  antiminsia,  but  in 
their  place  consecrate  mens^e^  or  slabs  of  wood.  Another 
difference  is  that,  whereas  on  a  consecrated  Altar  the  Greeks 
do  not  employ  antiminsia**,  but  only  fieileta,  or  unconse- 
crated  corporals,  the  Syrians  use  their  consecrated  mensa 
indiffierently  in  cases  where  the  Altar  has  and  has  not  been 
consecrated.  Where  there  is  neither  consecrated  mensa  nor 
Altar,  there,  according  to  them,  the  Liturgy  may  be  cele- 
brated on  a  leaf  of  the  Gospel. 

20.  The  following  is  the  Eastern  method  of  vesting  the 
Altar.  At  the  angles  of  the  mensa  are  placed  four  small 
pieces  of  cloth%  symbolizing  the  four  evangelists,  called  from 
them,  and  adorned  with  their  respective  emblems ;  over 
these  the  catasarka^  of  silk  or  stuff  is  spread,  having  four 


*  Matthasos  Blastares ;  t&  iamfiiy<na 
T^s  kyieurru^s  fi€rixowri  ^uydfA€€os,  V 

ytipofi4pofv  riHvr  iueo\»v$ia,  iea2  ^  hrru^" 
fupos  iw  T^  iicti  Bvatatrrrfpl^  Kttfitvois 
Upovpjia  xop^t'cTcu. 

*  Noioocanon  Sjrr.  L  6.  ap.  Renaudot 
Lit  Ot.  iL  46. 

^  So  Manuel  Cfaaiitopulos,  Patri- 
arch  of  Constantinople,  (121 5—1 221 ,) 
expreuly,  '*  It  is  not  necessary  that 
antiminsia  should  he  placed  on  all  holy 
tables,  hut  only  on  those,  the  conse- 


cration of  which  is  uncertain.  The 
antiminsia  hold  the  place  of  conse* 
orated  tables,  nor  is  their  use  necessary 
where  it  is  certain  that  the  table  has 
been  consecrated." — Jus.  Gr,  Rom,,  p. 
238. 

•  S.  Symeon  Thessalon.  Tlpwroy  r& 
riffffopa  b^dfftJMfra  rlBtprm  Korh  ticr- 
ffopQS  yovias  r^f  afias  rpaw^f'tiSt  rit 
Mfiara  r&v  MharfytKurrw  iKcurroy  iw4^ 
XoyrtL — So  also  J.  B.  Thiers,  Disiert. 
iwr  let  principatuc  AuteU,  p.  157. 

'  S.  Symeon.  MfrJk  8i  rovi  c^oryc- 
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strings  or  tassels  at  its  extremity ;  and  over  this  tbe  hriv^ 
hiHTL^^y  otherwise  called  hrevhinrj^:  or  rpafre^oifsopov,  the  ex- 
terior covering,  and  generally  worked  with  crosses.  The 
colour  of  these  vestments  is  perfectly  immaterial,  and  does 
aot,  as  in  the  Latin  Church,  vary  with  the  seasons,  except 
that  in  Lent  it  is  usually  red. 

21.  The  Altar,  though  always  vested,  is,  according  to  the 
use  of  the  Eastern  Church,  furnished  with  its  candlesticks 
and  other  ornaments  during  the  holy  Liturgy  only ;  at  other 
times  the  Book  of  the  Gospels'  lies  on  it,  and  the  Cross 
stands  on  or  over  it.  The  Gospels  have  always  occupied 
that  position  in  the  East',  as,  during  primitive  and  early 
mediseval  times,  they  appear  to  have  done  in  the  West. 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  Altars  re- 
presented in  the  frescoes  of  the  Baptistery  at  Ravenna. 
(A.D.  430^) 


Xurriu  Xtyoftiwovs  t&  r4<r(rapa  reairtif 
rb  Kork  ffdpica  rl$rrai'  6  SijXoi  r^y  fflr- 
Zova  M  r^  v^KpwBim  ZC  i^jMS  9^if^ 
(T^futTL  And  80  in  the  dedication  of 
a  church,  (Ooar,  p.  888.)  Xaftfidvu  6 
iipXi*p*^s  rh  \€y6fiwoy  icarii  <rdpKa, 
Z  itrri  frifiavov  Koivhv,  ^  \irhv  t^Kurfia 
wofififyniiJidvovs  tx^*^  *^'  ^^  r4<raapa  Axpa 
trxoivovs  AfVTo^f *  oh  rp  rpair4^p  4^a- 
wXMfUyov  dtflr/xoOrrou  irxolyoi,  Ij  vrau- 
potiH&s  ^OKdr»Btv  r^s  rpair4j^rit,  1^ 
Horii  rt^s  Klovas,  It  is  wortiiy  of  ob- 
servation that  this  rubric  could  not  li- 
terally be  obeyed,  where  the  Altar  was 
a  solid  erection. 

•  S.  Symeon.  &ra  rh  rpmt9i6^pQv 
^axXovToii  tw9p  Kai»icp6r9poy  tls  r^ 
Toy  rqf  lU^fis  rou  Bcov  itrrty,  5ri  ica- 
$49pa  Bfou  rh  Bwriaar^tov.  And  the 
office  of  dedication,  \ati$dtf€i  rh  llir- 
\wfia,  f^i  rifp  hr4¥Zv<raf  rris  irylas 
rpar4ftis> 

'  Thiers  says  Tery  well  (Diss.  p.  SB.) 
**  Autrefois  cependant  ou  Vy  laissait  1e 
jour  et  la  nuit,  dans  TEglise  LaUne 
comme  dans  V  Eglise  Grecque,  avec 
cette  difl^rence  n^anmoins,  que  I'usage 
constant  do  TEglise  Grecque  etoit  de 


Vy  laisser,  au  lieu  que  dans  1' Eglise 
Latine  on  avoit  la  liberie  de  Ty  laisser, 
ou  de  ne  Ty  pas  laisser."  This  is 
proved  by  the  expression  of  Ratherius 
of  Verona ;  "  Super  altare  nihil  ponatur, 
nisi  capsa  cum  reliquiis  Sanctorum,  aut 
PORTE  quatuor  Sancta  Dei  Evangelia, 
&c.'*  But  it  would  seem  that  in  tha 
Galilean  and  Spanish  Churches  the 
Greek  rule,  as  so  often,  was  observed, — 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Rheims(A.D.  819.)  on  that 
subject  "  Nihil  super  altare  ponatur 
nisi  capsse  cum  Sanctorum  reliquiis, 
et  quatuor  Evangelia;*'  where  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  forte  seems  to  leave 
the  point  no  longer  optional. 

»  Goar,  very  truly,  *' Evangelium, 
Altaris  medio  perpetuo  incumbens, 
Christum  Regem  Throno  Suo  inse- 
dentem  manifestat."  p.  122.  note  57. 
So  Smith  also,  (p.  68,)  "the  holy,  di- 
vine, and  mystical  table ;  where  as  in 
the  proper  place  the  Gospels  lie,  and 
over  which  there  is  a  Cress,  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  death  of  Christ." 

h  Webb's  Continental  Eccletiology, 
p.  427.  He  gives  a  cut  of  one  of  these. 
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22.  The  Altar  was  firequently  raised  on  a  footpace,  Kfnprk, 
of  one  or  two  steps,  bat  oftener  without  snch  an  arrange- 
ment. 

23.  The  next  point  is  the  piscina.  The  nsual  position  of 
this  was  under  the  Altar :  it  is  sometimes  called  ;^i  or  x'^ 
vaov^j  but  it  is  more  commonly  termed  OaKaaaa  or  OcLkaatrin 
SioPy  in  reference  to  the  trench  which  the  Prophet  Elijah  made 
round  the  Altar  on  which  he  called  down  fire  from  heaven. 
A  singular  use  of  this  appurtenance  to  the  Altar  is  directed 
hj  the  rubric  in  the  office  of  the  reception  of  the  great  and 
angelic^,  i.  e.  monastic,  habit :  the  evening  before  it  is  as- 
sumed,  it  is  laid  in  the  thalassa,  that  it  may,  as  it  were, 
receive  sanctification  from  the  Altar,  and  may  seem  to 
come  firom  the  hand  of  God  Himsel£  The  OaXaatra,  how- 
ever, is  occasionally  found  in  the  chapel  of  prothesis;  as 
is  the  case  in  the  present  Patriarchal  church  at  Constanti- 
nople^ 

24.  A  considerable  supply  of  water  was  of  course  necessary 
for  the  services  of  the  church. 
The  obtaining  this,  where  springs 
are  far  apart,  was  sometimes  a 
work  of  difficulty,  and  curiously 
provided  for:  for  example,  the 
chapel  of  Sakharbet  in  Mingrelia™ 

has  two  small  reservoirs  towards      Groandpimn  of  cbap«i  of  sakharbet. 
the  east  end,  into  which  the  rain-water  is  collected  from  the 
roof,  and  where  it  is  preserved  for  use. 

25.  Two  peculiarities  of  Eastern  churches  may  here  be 
mentioned.  The  first  relates  to  the  Nestorians.  The  Holy 
of  Holies  with  them  does  not,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  East, 
signify  the  sanctuary ;  but  a  small  recess  at  the  east  end, 
where  none,. not  even  the  Priest,  is  allowed  to  enter,  and 


*  This  name  is  seldom  used  by  Ri- 
tnilists;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
once  occurs  in  the  Euchology.  It  is 
thos  explained  by  Bnlgari ;  cis  aSro 
Xwi^^cu  T^  ptfl^v  (the  water)  ^  rh 
iwotop  ic\{nfoiw  ol  Upotfpyovrrts  ria  x*'** 
pat  iceMts  iucdpaq  kuX  rh  'AyUtaiui  rov 


**  'A^*  iffx4pas  tlc^dpovrai  rk  IfjJria 
rod  fi4\Xorros  Ka$9af  rh  Bytotf  0'X^/m, 
jcflU  iatoriB^mu  iv  r^  9aknarfft9t^  rift 
ayias  rpaw4iiis. 

1  Covell,  Or.  Church,  p.  14. 

"  This  ground'plan  is  from  M.  Du- 
bois de  Montpereuz. 
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where  there  is  nothing  but  a  Cross°.  The  second  refers  to 
the  Ethiopians.  Attached  to  the  east  end  of  the  sanctuary 
is  a  small  building  called  Bethlehem^  where  the  holy  Oblation 
is  prepared  by  the  Deacon  alone^  at  the  oven  with  which  it 
is  furnished.  This  is  also  the  case  in  some  part  of  the  Coptic 
Church,  especially  in  the  Desert  of  Cells «. 

26.  The  8t/nlkronus,  or  seat  of  the  Bishop  with  his  atten- 
dant Priests,  need  not  detain  us  long,  inasmuch  as  the  ar- 
rangement is  not  peculiar  to  the  East,  but  simply  retained 
there  after  becoming  obsolete  in  the  West.  It  runs  round 
the  interior  of  the  apse,  and  is  in  the  rubrics  of  the  Eucho* 
logy  known  by  the  name  of  the  17  ava  fcaOiBpa.  The  most 
remarkable  example  of  this  arrangement  in  Italy  is  at 
Torcello :  but  the  majority  of  the  Roman  basilics  retain  it. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic  there  are  excellent 
specimens  in  Parenzo  cathedral,  built  by  the  Bishop  Eu- 
phrasius  in  540 ;  and  at  Pola :  at  Spalato  is  a  modern  syn- 
thronus,  erected  by  the  celebrated  Archbishop  de  Dominis^' ; 
and  on  its  being  objected  that  he  had  literally  raised  himself 
above  the  Altar,  he  counteracted  the  objection  by  suspending 
a  lofty  ciborium  over  it.  I  shall  give  several  examples  of  the 
synthronus  in  the  following  chapters,  especially  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Pitzounda,  and  the  churches  of  Midiah  and  Inkerman. 
The  arrangement  was  almost  universal  in  the  East. 

27.  On  the  north  of  the  Altar  is  the  chapel  of  prothe- 
sis.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice  at  length 
the  remarkable  rites  with  which,  on  the  table  of  prothesis^ 
the  holy  Oblations  are  prepared  for  the  '  Great  Entrance'  to 
the  Altar.  The  table  itself  is  usually  placed  against  the  east 
wall;  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  Patriarchal  church  at 
Constantinople,  there  is  an  additional  table  on  the  north  side 
for  the  reception  of  the  elements  before  they  are  removed  to 
the  prothesis.  The  chapel  is  usually  divided  by  a  wall  from 
the  bema,  a  passage  being  pierced  through  it ;  sometimes  it 
is  separated  by  a  screen ;  and  in  poor  country  churches  has 

^  Etherege,  Syrian  Churches,  p.  109.  East,  (p.  £1,)  where  he  is  spealcing  of 

• '*The  oven   behind  the  sacristy,  the  Desert  of  Cells. 

used  for  the  baking  the  sacramenUl  p  Wilkinson's  Dalmatia,  p.  181. 

bread."— Tischendorff,  Travels  in  the 
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occaaionally  no  division  at  all.  In  some  chapels  of  Greece, 
the  Altar  and  prothesis  are  one  and  the  same  erection.  When 
divided  by  a  wall,  the  space  round  the  prothesis,  as  also  that 
round  the  diaconicon,  is  named  parabema.  I  may  observe, 
that  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  more  than  one  door  from  the 
bema  to  the  prothesis.  The  cathedral  of  Tchesemay,  which  I 
shall  presently  notice,  has  two ;  in  some  few  cases  there  is  none. 

28.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bema  was  the  diaconicon 
or  sacristy ;  it  is  also  known  as  the  fi€Taroi>piov%  fjteaanipiov^, 
and  luvaaro^piovy  and  very  frequently  aKcvo^vKoLiuov.  It 
communicates  with  the  Altar  in  the  same  way  as  the  prothe- 
sis ;  but  has  generally  an  external  door  also.  The  situation 
of  the  diaconicon  is  not  so  absolutely  fixed  as  that  of  the 
prothesis :  we  find  instances  (as  for  example  in  the  church 
of  Nakolakevi,  hereafter  to  be  noticed)  where  it  is  quite 
pushed  out  of  its  usual  place :  and  there  are  very  frequently 
two.  So  it  was  in  S.  Sophia ;  so,  probably,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Tchesemay ;  so  in  the  monastery  church  of  Daphni.  The 
frescoes  in  the  diaconicon  are  frequently  the  icons  of  saintly 
deacons ;  as  S.  Stephen,  S.  Benjamin,  &c.  The  twenty-first 
canon  of  Laodicea'  forbids  the  inferior  orders  to  enter  this 
part  of  the  church :  it  was,  however,  of  course,  considered 
beyond  all  comparison  inferior  in  sanctity  to  the  bema  or 
the  prothesis ;  and  we  find  the  Emperor  Leo  when  excom- 
municated  by  the  Patriarch  Nicolas  for  having  contracted  a 
fourth  marriage,  performing  his  devotions  in  the  mUatorion 
of  S.  Sophia^ 

29.  We  come  now  to  the  iconostasis.  I  must  first  again 
guard  against  the  mistake  which  would  confound  this  with 
the  rood-screen.  The  rood-screen,  as  every  one  knows, 
separates  nave  and  choir ;  the  iconostasis,  choir  and  bema : 
and  consequently  corresponds  precisely  to  our  Altar  rails. 
All  the  references  therefore  to  the  iconostasis  in  defence 

^  Theod.   Lect  Eclog.  i.     Ol  M-  *  oh  dfi  ^7nip4ras  x^^P^"'  ^X*'*'  ^'^  ^^ 

fiouXat  E^^fJov  irap§aK§iaffatf  lfiirpo<r-  Zuutovuc^. 

$w  rov  fuTar»(Uou  ^l^tos  Kar*  uhrw  yvfi'  '  Cedrenus,   in  Leone   BasiliL   8i& 

wmaai,  ravr^r  olitf  r^y  alrlauf  6  voTpidpxv^  *^' 

^  Eucfaolog.  ieafr4px*T«u  6  hyiAraroi  riiy  4kk\'^uw  tUrdpx^ffBai  4kA\im  rb¥ 

wttTptdpxil^  49  rf  luawrnpltp  ^ow  8ia«  fiwrtXia,  *0$€y  M  rov  8i{iov  fi4povt 
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of  the  rood-screen  are  utterly^fatile,  except  so  far  as  they 
prove  that  the  East,  as  well  as  the  West^  refuses  to  expose 
the  Altar  to  the  gaze  of  common  worshippers.  Rood-screens 
are,  indeed,  not  only  highly  necessary,  but  most  easily  de« 
fensible  by  antiquity  :  but  the  iconostasis  cannot  be  alleged 
in  their  defence. 

The  iconostasis  derives  its  name  from  the  icons  there 
depicted.  In  its  general  arrangement,  it  resembles  an 
English  rood-screen:  only  (the  mysteries  being  absolutely 
to  be  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  people)  the  panels  are  solid 
to  the  top.  It  has  three  doors;  that  in  the  centre  con- 
ducting directly  to  the  bema ;  that  to  the  right  to  the  dia- 
conicon;  that  to  the  left  to  the  prothesis;  through  the 
latter,  of  course,  the  great  entrance  is  made.  On  the  right  of 
the  central  door,  on  entering,  is  the  icon  of  our  Lord  ;  on  the 
left,  that  of  the  Mother  of  Ood  :  the  others  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  or  devotion  of  the  architect  or  founder. 

That  of  S.  Sophia  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  richer 
kind.  The  material  was  silver.  The  lower  stage  was  wrought 
in  arabesques  or  flowers;  the  second  was  composed  of  twelve 
columns,  (I  suppose  twelve  on  each  side  of  the  holy  doors,) 
twining  two  and  two :  supporting  above  a  rich  crest- work 
of  chased  metal,  and  filled  in  between  with  panels :  the  latter 
wrought,  in  oval  medallions,  with  icons  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Blessed  Mother,  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  the  mono« 
gram  of  Justinian  and  Theodora^     That  of  S.  Peter  in  the 

«  This  I  gather  from  the  description     ment    The  Ferses  of  that  author  are 
of  S.  Sophia,  hut  especially  from  the     well  worth  quoting,  though  obscure. 
Silentiary'Si  to  have  been  the  arrange- 

Kol  yhp  ZiTOw  fieydXoto  irpht  tpBpiov  tm-vya  raoG 
"jC&pov  iufcufidicrounv  kv^Kplvwro  OvriXeus, 

AXA*  thov  i$plyKwra$f  W  kpyvplowi  firriXKoiir 
oii^\  li'kv  oitB\  fi6pois  M  rtixfcw,  6nr6<ra  M^impf 
ftvSpa  TO\vy\^ffQU}  ^toKpttfowrtv  ^IXov 

(t  e.  separate  the  celebrant  from  the  choir) 
yvfiyhs  kpTfvpias  l/3aA.f  vXiieas'  &AA&'ical  airo^f 
Kiovas  hffyvpiouriv  tXovs  ^it(£Xinfre  iJufrdKKots, 
rfiXt$6\ou  irtXdtfftrt  XtXafiic6ras  ^/uci  ftoio^t* 
oh  Iri,  KaXXtir6iwo  x^f  rcxi^AMf'i  ^vBftf 
6^vr4povs  K^kXaio  x^^  tLoOssfpwro  ZiaKovt  «.t.X. 
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Palace^  built  by  Basil  the  Macedonian,  and  considered  very 
elegant,  was  of  marble.  Frequently  they  were  of  brass  y. 
That  of  S.  Catherine'  at  Mount  Sinai  is  of  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  silver.  That  at  Megalo  Castro  in  Crete  was,  I 
believe,  of  wood  plated  with  silver.  That  of  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles*  at  Constantinople,  built  by  Constantine,  of  copper 
gilt  That  of  the  celebrated  church  at  Tyre,  of  admirably 
wrought  wood^  At  the  present  day,  they  are  generally 
made  of  wood,  what  would  be  the  pierced  part  in  a  Western 
rood-screen  being  panelled  and  painted.  In  Attica  they 
are  found  of  plain  deal.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  hideous 
than  modem  attempts  at  the  iconostasis;  as  for  example 
that  at  Baloukli,  near  Constantinople,  by  the  spring  of  the 
miraculous  fishes,  and  that  at  most  of  the  churches  in  S.  Pe- 
tersburg, except  S.  Isaac,  which,  in  its  way,  is  fine.  That  at 
S.  Theodore,  Pergamus,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  very  good 
arabesque  specimen.  Of  the  doors  I  shall  speak  presently : 
over  the  central  one  is  usuaUy  a  cross,  sometimes  a  crucifix, 
answering  in  e£Eect,  though  not  in  plan,  to  the  great  rood  of 
the  Western  church.    The  earliest  iconostasis  with  which  I 


lOOMOSTABIS  AT  TSFBKSRMAN 


'  Theoplianea.  Horn.  56:  rh  9k  r^f 
iffwr^  rcA«T9s  x^ptov  iiapiiApmv  9(6pa^ 

'  So  the  Chronicon  Cannense, 
though  speaking  of  a  Weetera  church. 
Lih.  iiL  88.    Fedt  itaque  et  canceUos 


fnsile  ex  sre  ante  AJtare,  scilicet  inter 
chorum  at  adytum  statuendos. 
>  Wellsted's  Arahia,  il  95, 
•  Euseh.  Vit  Constant  It.  59. 
^  Euseh.  Hist  Eocles.  vii 
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am  acquainted  as  now  remaining,  is  that  in  the  Arian  crjrpt- 
church  of  Tepekerman  in  the  Crimea^  which  may  be  referred 
to  about  A.D.  350.  The  preceding  is  the  western  view :  for 
in  this  case^  it  is  returned^  and  forms  a  kind  of  pardose  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bema. 

80.  The  variotts  names  by  which  the  iconostasis  is  known 
next  engage  our  attention.  The  name  by  which  I  have  called 
it|  and  by  which  it  is  generally  distinguished  in  the  West,  is 
not  that  which  is  most  frequent  in  the  East.  It  is  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  xvyKkCSe;^,  the  tuiff/eXos^,  the  hpv^ouc- 
To^  or  SpwJMiCTOi,  whence  Pachymeres  compounds  the  verb 
vepiBpv^paKToiHrdeu,  the  tcdryteeXa^f  the  Kiovut  tuu  ar^Oea, 
and  of  old  by  Eusebius  the  fiucrua  a'rrb  ^Xov.  It  is  dear 
from  the  names  given,  in  various  ages,  to  the  iconostasis,  that 
it  was  at  first  a  much  lighter  screen  than  at  present,  and 
much  more  nearly  resembling  the  open  work  of  a  rood-screen. 
It  is  expounded  by  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  mystically  of  the 
division  between  the  present  and  the  eternal  world,  as  Western 
canonists  explain  our  own  rood-screenS. 

81,  The  doors,  but  more  especially  the  central  door,  are 
also  furnished  with  a  veil.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  fifjfjLodvpov^  I3ri\jo0vpov,  fifjXov,  by  a  barbarous  admixture 
of  Latin  and  Greek ;  by  earlier  writers  it  is  termed  the 
Oeiov  ^  irapairkrcurfia,  and  the  afi^lBvpovK     On  the  central 

e  Porphyrogen.  in  Basil  55  :  «ca2  a2  •  Pachymeres.  Ix.  1 :  ircpuu/Mtfcrrwv 

r&p   itcrhs  ittipyo^ai  r&  OxfaiaaT^a  9h    koI   rw   rov    rpuc\ipov  fidxptcpos 

KtyKXli^Sf  ical  r&  iif  nlncus  irtpUrroKcu  Zpv^iisraav  5i*   ZKav  &s  icaBofhs  rapdt 

*  CyriL  Scythop.  in  vit  S.  EuthyoL :  vjufruy  0€^o  6  ci^/io^fici^of. 

Ix^"  T^  X**Ip**  hr«<miptyfUyas    ry  f  S.  German.  Theor.   Myst :  KiSwta 

Kayy^P^V  '''9V  Upartiou  Q^wpu  oi^witiov,  ffroc  t'H^af  9iax»piioirra  rh  $^fui  iarh 

tSri    irvp    ovpw6$€P    KOfrfKBhp  irdyct  rov  Koiwov  fwfv,  teat  xdyxtSd  thri  r^s 

^Xi^  rov  Bwricurrripiov,  irpo<rcvx^s  r6iro¥  8i|Xovvto,  fcT.A. 
E  Carm.  zi.     The  lines  are  elegant : 

'^  atirrhy  roirdpoi0€  <ro^p  i9os  tpKos  kplffrmv 
^tJMt  rh  V  iyy^Xlpffi  xopoffraa'^<n  rtdiiKhs 
KtyfcJdZa  rifp  fttfadrrir  ie6irfu»y  Ho^  rovrt  iiivomos, 
f^vTff  w€piTrafi4yoto,  6c«y  8por,  i^fWfAtgm, 

^  So  the  £mchology :  iyoi^at  rh  fiiti^  th«ra  quatuor,  ex  qnibvi  vnuBa  auro 

fi60vpop  iUpw  iic^myA     The  word  has  textum. 

found  its  way  into  the  West.    So  Gu-  *  S.  Dionys.  ad  Demophil. 

UelmusBibliothecaritts,  writing  of  Pope  S.  Chrysoet.,  Senn.  IILin  £ph. 

Stephen.    Fecit  in  eadem  basilica  belo-  Theoph.  Simooat.  v.  14. 
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▼eil  8.  Midiael  is  fipeqiienUy  represented,  as  if  prohibiting 
all  profime  access  to  the  bema.  It  was  on  the  fi^XiOvpop 
that  8.  Epiphanios  saw  the  pictorial  representation  which 
gave  him  so  mnch  offence.  The  Armenian  Church  does  not, 
at  present,  use  the  iconostasis,  but  employs  a  veil  instead.  I 
say  ai  pre»eni,  for  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  it  formerly 
possessed  the  same  arrangement  as  the  rest  of  the  flast*^. 

82.  The  doors  in  the  ioonostasis  are  known  collectively  by 
the  name  of  KajKeKkaOupiSe^f  iropmu  roS  arfiov  /3i}/AaT09*  the 
side  ones  by  those  of  vKajuu,  or  vapajropruu  The  central 
door,  usually  called  the  holy  doors,  wfuu  $upai,  will  claim 
much  more  of  our  attention  in  settling  the  names  bestowed 
on  it,  and  on  the  other  doors  of  the  church,  a  subject  en- 
veloped by  Greek  ritualists  in  almost  inextricable  mystery. 
But  first  we  must  observe,  that  it  is  only  opened  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Great  Vespers,  at  all  entrances,  whether  at 
Vespers  or  in  the  Liturgy,  and  firom  the  invitation  of  the 
Priest  in  the  Liturgy  to  approach,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Holy  Communion. 

33*  It  is  clear  that  in  every  Byzantine  church  there  may 
be,  though  there  seldom  are,  four  sets  of  doors;  1,  those 
which  enter  the  narthex  from  the  outside ;  2,  those  which  lead 
from  the  narthex  to  the  trapeza;  3,  those  which  lead  from 
the  trapeza  to  the  choir ;  4,  those  which  lead  from  the  choir  to 
the  bema.  It  is  true  that  the  third  set  seldom  exist,  but 
they  are  occasionally  found.  Now  the  names  of  these  several 
doors  are  variously  given  by  various  ritualists;  nay,  the  same 
writer  will  contradict  himself  as  to  their  use.  For  example, 
the  royal  doors  are  usually  taken  to  signify  those  between 
the  nave  and  narthex,  but  Bulgari^  and  modern  ritualists 
make  them  synonymous  with  the  holy  doors,  i.  e.  those  of  the 
bema.  Again ;  Qoar  in  one  place*"  makes  the  beautiful  gates 
those  that  separate  choir  from  trapeza ;  in  another,  those  that 
separate  trapeza  ^^  from  narthex.  The  same  writer  in  one 
place  makes  the  silver  gates^  those  by  which  the  trapeza  is 

k  Mouraviefl^  Armenia,  ii.  72  teq.  compared  with  description  at  p.  14. 

Bulgaxi,  p.  56:  cU  B^m  rod  iyiov  '^  Bncholog.,  Plate,  p.  21,  as  com- 

fi^unn . .  •  c&oi  rputr  ^  itvplmt  /Swri-  pared  with  the  description,  p.  22. 

Xuthf  ^  <»  rh  lUffw,  itT.A.  •  Plate,  p.  18. 

■  Encholog.,  Plate,  opp.  p.  12,  aa 

o2 
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divided  from  the  narthex,  in  another  the  exterior  doors^ 
of  the  narthex. 

34.  We  begin  with  the  central  doors  of  the  bema.  There 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  these^  and  none  but  these,  are 
called  the  holy  doors,  a7uu  OvpuCy  or  aryia  Ovpta.  Thus  they 
are  always  named  in  the  Euchology,  and  references  are 
needless  to  prove  so  well-known  a  fact.  It  appears  also 
equally  clear  that  they  are  sometimes  called  the  royal  doors. 
Of  modern  writers  Bulgari  names  them  so  expressly :  Groar^ 
also  agrees  with  him ;  and  of  ancient  writers,  the  author  of 
the  life  of  S.  Theodard'.  But  the  consensus  is  very  strong 
in  favour  of  the  doors  that  divide  trapeza  and  narthex  being 
so  named.  The  Typicum  has  this  rubric:  ''And  going  out 
into  the  narthex,  and  having  censed  the  brethren  also  that 
are  there  in  order,  he  goes  within  the  royal  doors,'^  Sec. ;  and, 
after  some  other  directions,  ''enters  the  bema*.''  So  also 
Mark^,  in  his  treatise  on  doubtful  Typica :  "  He  censes,  be- 
ginning from  the  holy  doors,  as  far  as  the  royal  gates.''  It 
may  be  said  that  though  these  two  passages  clearly  distinguish 
the  royal  from  the  holy  doors,  they  do  not  entirely  prove  that 
the  former  are  the  interior  ones  of  the  narthex,  inasmuch  as 
they  might  be  those  that  separate  choir  and  nave.  The  con- 
text of  the  passage  from  Mark  makes  this  clear  :  "  Having 
accomplished  his  censing,  and  being  about  to  enter  into  the 
nao8,  he  makes  a  cross  before  the  royal  doors"."  Now  no  one 
would  say  that  he  who  was  already  in  the  trapeza  was  about 
to  enter  into  the  naos.  So  again  Anastasius,  in  his  life  of 
Pope  Honorius,  speaks  of  the  "large  royal  doors'  at  the  en^ 
trance  of  the  church,  which  are  called  medianas."  And  again, 
the  anonymous  writer  of  the  oration  on  the  restitution  of 

p  P.  24.  ].  4,  from  the  bottoixL  *  Eucholog.,  p.  25. 

'  Composuit  solium  devotus  carmine  dare : 
Erexit  Regias  undique  magnificas. 

*  i^€\$ify   Sk    tls  rhy   ifdpBiiKa   Koi      inrh  r&y  h,yi»if  Bvp&y,  jcoi  Kartpx^/uvos 
Bvfiiwras  K^mcaiBa  robs  ^\^hs  Kark      I^^XP^  "^^^  fiaffiKuc&if  w\&y. 

rd^tpf  ^otrrpt^ftf  Koi  tlfftKdity  %<r»  rijs  ^  vKiipAffas  tk  rh  0vfAt^v  xeti  fi4W»¥ 

fieuriXiK^s  ir^Xi}f  x^V^""^**  ficrh,  rod  Bo-  ^IvUvcu   iv  r^  ya^  x^^^^*'  trrtmphp 

fuarov  arauphy,  itcti  .  .  .  e2(rcX9«^  ^h  fyirpo<r6w  r&v  0€uri\uc&y  wXAy. 
rh  iyioy  firffM  Xffrarai  HfiirpoirBty  riis  ^  Investivit  Regias  in  ingressu  £c- 

ky(as  rpcariffis.  clesiie  majores,  qas  appellantur  Me> 

*  ffoi    Bvfulf  rhy  trtpoy    kpx^f^^t^f  dianae,  ex  argento. 
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icons  tells  ns  that  the  multitade  came  through  the  city  in 
procession  as  far  as  the  royal  doors,  which  are  called  Ctena- 
rise^.  Why  they  were  so  called  it  is  hard  to  say.  Da  Cange 
imagines  that  the  appellation  may  have  arisen  from  their 
being  cancellated  with  wood-work  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
The  passages  I  have  quoted  make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  in 
mediaeval  Greece,  the  royal  gates  were  those  which  separated 
nave  and  narthex.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  later 
times  those  which  divide  the  narthex'  from  the  porch  are 
so  called.  Such  modem  writers  as  Bulgari  and  Spiridion 
Blautes  are  most  express.  I,  however,  shall  use  the  word 
in  the  ancient  sense*. 

35.  The  next  question  is,  what  were  the  silver  gates. 
Here  Du  Gauge  and  Allatius  agree,  that  they  were  the  same 
as  the  royal  doors.  The  point  is  easily  settled^.  The  origin 
of  the  name  was  this;  that  the  celebrated  nine  doors  of 
S.  Sophia  were  of  this  material.  But  these  nine  doors 
had  their  place  between  the  nave  and  the  narthex ;  that  is, 
were  the  royal  doors. 

86.  But  what,  then,  were  the  beautiful  gates?     Here 

y  KOT^Ador  XiToyc^orrcf  m^xP'  ^^'^     is  not  true  that  the  narthex  is  more  in 


*  Bulgaria  p.  52:  at  v^Acu,  iwov 
cImu  itya/idaop  rov  lir«  ical  f^w  VldpBfi- 
Kos  (by  the  latter  he  means  the  porch) 
X^orroi  tr^Aoi  &pauait  Koi  w^Kai  jBo- 
iriKucaL 

•  Dn  Cange,  in  his  Glossary,  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  had  hit  on  the 
right  explanation  of  the  different  em- 
ployments of  the  word  fiaaiXuccd.  He 
held,  and  justly,  that  they  were  always 
the  doors  at  the  east  end  of  the  nar- 
thex. But  then  he  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  narthex  is  within  the  church 
in  monastic,  without  it  in  secular,  or 
"  catholic"  churches,  and  that  therefore 
in  monastic  churches,  the  royal  gates 
are  those  which  separate  choir  and 
nave.  He  blames  Allatius  and  Goar 
for  not  seeing  this :  "  Qnaro  ipse 
serins,  nt  ingenue  fatear,  animadrertL" 
— p.  1272.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  it 


the  church  in  monastic  than  in  secular 
buildings,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see: 
and,  even  if  it  were,  this  would  only 
apply  to  a  moral  feeling,  not  to  an 
architectural  division ;  that  is,  the  nar- 
thex might  be  conndered  in  one  in- 
stance to  belong  to  the  church,  in  the 
other  not  so ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being 
considered  to  belong  to  the  church 
could  not  make  it  less  the  narthex,  or 
turn  it  into  the  nave,  which  is  what 
Du  Cange  means.  However,  he  is  so 
far  right  that  he  constantly  asserts  that 
the  /BcuriAiical  tvXoI  '  a  narthece  in  ee- 
clesiam  ducunt' 

^  A  convincing  passage  is  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Mensea:  rhirpvir{>\mo¥ 
abrofidTws  iiv4<pKT0,  icol  ro^Jry  (rvrcA.- 
$6yros  rov  8iax^M>v,  iv\  r^v  ahX^v  rov 
vdpdriKOs  iarricw  oMu  icJiKw  irphs  rks 
4km€  tov  poov  4^  iipy^pov  v-^Xot  7*1'^- 
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again  Du  Gauge  and  AUatius  agree,  in  making  them  the 
same  with  the  royal  or  silver*  Ooar,  in  one  place,  consents 
with  them,  though,  in  another,  he  makes  these  gates  separate 
nave  and  choir.  I  am,  however,  persuaded  that,  though  the 
word  may  have  been  used  in  this  sense,  the  beautiful  gates 
properly  mean  the  exterior  doors  of  the  narthex.  In  the 
first  place,  the  gate  of  the  temple,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
appellation,  occupied  this  position ;  it  was  the  exterior  gate. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  likely  that  three  names  shoidd  be  used  for 
the  door  between  narthex  and  nave,  none  for  that  between 
narthex  and  porch.  Lastly,  the  passages  brought  forward 
in  support  of  Allatius'  and  Du  Gauge's  view  seem  to  me, 
when  examined,  to  make,  if  any  thing,  the  other  way. 
For  example,  Godinus  tells  us  that  the  Emperor  returned, 
"  not  by  the  way  ®  by  which  he  had  come  up, — that  which 
looks  to  the  beautiful  gates, — but  the  other  way,  that  towards 
the  soleas  and  the  holy  bema.''  AUatius  immediately  con- 
cludes that  as  the  bema  bounded  the  choir  on  one  side,  so 
that  which  bounded  the  nave  on  the  other  must  be  the 
object  of  the  antithesis.  Surely  it  is  more  natural  that  the 
furthest  objects  either  way  should  be  opposed ;  the  bema  on 
the  east,  beyond  which  was  nothing ;  the  beautiful  gates  on 
the  west,  beyond  which  (according  to  our  interpretation) 
was  nothing  either.  Again,  the  same  Godinus,  speaking  of 
S.  Sophia,  describes  a  position  as  '^  beyond  the  beautiful 
gates,  in  the  pronaos,''  where  Du  Gange  asserts  rightly  that 
the  pronaos  was  the  narthex.  But  he  forgot  that,  as  there 
were  two  nartheces  in  S.  Sophia,  the  quotation  proves  nothing. 
All  I  am  arguing  is,  that  the  beautiful  gates  were  to  the  west 
of  the  narthex,  where  there  was  only  one  set ;  if  there  were 
two,  they  would  be  to  the  east  of  the  second,  and  so  a  per- 
son might  be  outside  them,  and  yet  in  the  narthex.  Again  : 
the  notorious  name  for  the  nine  gates,  as  famous  at  Gon- 
stantinople  as  the  chapel  of  the  nine  Altars  at  Durham,  was 
'  the  silver  gates/  If  Godinus  wished  to  point  out  a  locality 
in  the  first  narthex,  why  did  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  use 

*  Cap.  18 :  oIk  4k  tov  fi4pQvs  /Uw^      pov  rov  Tfibs  ritp  SoXiJ^,  ical  rh  Syuuf 
Toi,  odvtp  iu^KBWf  iiyav¥  rod  wphs  rks      /99/&a. 
Apaieu  T^Xos  Sp&pros,  &AA'  ^k  tov  M^ 
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an  unoommoB  word<^?  These  are  tke  oily  passages  of 
which  I  am  aware  that  seem  to  point  out  the  locality  of  the 
beantifiil  gates.  Till  others  are  produced,  I  cannot  but 
believe,  in  accordance  with  the  present  Greek  nomenclature^ 
that  they  are  the  exterior  gates  of  the  narthex. 

87.  The  latter  are  also  marked  by  Goar  as  the  great 
gates ;  but  there  seems  no  very  strong  reason  for  attaching 
this  name  to  them. 

38.  The  door  which  sometimes  separated  the  choir  and 
nave  is  not  expressly  named  by  any  writer  on  Greek  Litur- 
gies. I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  the  angelic 
door,  mentioned  by  Theodore'  of  Petra  in  his  Life  of  S.  The- 
odosius  the  Archimandrite.  Speaking  of  a  woman,  he  says, 
'^  Going  through  the  door  called  the  angelic,  and  coming 
near  the  holy  band  of  fathers.^'  Allatius  well  observes  that 
this  cannot  be  the  holy  door,  because  a  woman  could  not 
have  entered  the  bema;  therefore  he  concludes  that  it 
must  have  been  the  same  with  the  royal  doors.  Bulgari, 
I  know  not  for  what  reason,  makes  it  to  correspond  with 
what  we  have  called  the  beautiful  gates.  But,  (1,)  the 
fathers  were  probably  in  the   choir;    (2,)   though  it  was 

*  I  purposely  omit  another  argumeiit  vaov  riis  x«<ipas  iidparra.  Now,  nothing 
from  the  menea  of  the  17th  of  ia  clearer  than  that  the  author  of  thia 
NoTemher,  becauae  I  do  not  think  that  legend  conceived  the  silver  and  beauti- 
the  account  can  be  quoted  either  way,  fill  gates  to  be  the  same.  But  I  must 
as  it  seems  self-contradictory.  A  cer-  protest  against  the  reception  of  this 
tain  John  goes  to  S.  Sophia,  and  author's  testimony.  He  makes  John 
finds  the  doors  shut  He  sits  down  sitting  outside  and  yet  able  to  see 
in  the  garsonostatum,  (the  word  will  be  through  three  rows  of  doors,  not  open- 
explained  hereafter,)  not  in  either  of  ing  in  a  straight  line  to  each  other, 
the  nartheces,  of  which  the  outer  was  into  the  middle  of  S.  Sophia's.  If  it 
furnished  with  doors,  and  repeats  the  be  objected  that  the  legend  concerns  a 
office.  He  sees  a  man  carry  a  light,  miracle,  I  reply  that  the  relater  evi- 
followshim  to  the  external  gates,  while  dently  thought  there  was  no  difficulty 
he  T^  xp^^^^^^^P^  oTifAMr  rtus  w^Xais  in  John's  seeing  the  occurrence,  or 
S<axap<trTci,  and  gets  in.  There,  in  the  he  would  have  called  that  also  miracu- 
outer  narthex,  he  kneels  to  the  image  lous ;  that  is,  he  was  not  practically 
of  the  Virgin,  and  rising,  6/unoTp^ws  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of 
iCfldravr^T&f  w^Xat^vty^ff.  Then  he  S.  Sophia,  and  therefore  might  easily 
is  in  the  interior  narthex.  Kol  &ircX-  call  a  door  by  a  wrong  name. 
Mr  Ir  T^  N«(p%(i  vpis  ria  itpyvp4as  *  See  note  z,  p.  197. 
w^Xu,  the  man  with  the  light  prayed.  '  8i^  riis  iyycXuc^t  o{h-«  icaXovfUnis 
Kal  wiUiv  6pi  rh^  attr^  di^  rqr  a^poyl'  w^Xiis  ^Ur4\$ova'a  jcol  vX^ior  rov  Upov 
Sot  aol  rovT^  t^  itpaiut  Intwoi^airra  r&¥  irmipmv  ya^fUmii  x^P^v. 
wdKBtt  . . .  «e«l  Kmrk  rh  luvaiToror  rov 
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not  nsual  for  a  woman  to  enter  it^  there  was  no  express 
canon  against  it;  (3,)  the  fact  that  she  did  so  seems  re- 
lated as  something  remarkable,  which  it  certainly  would  not 
have  been  had  she  merely  gone  into  the  trapeza;  (4,)  the 
name  of  the  door^  seems  not  so  well  known, ''  the  gate  called 
the  angelic/'  Lastly,  a  name  is  wanted  for  the  door  between 
choir  and  trapeza ;  the  term  angelic  suits  it  well,  the  choir 
being  constantly  likened  to  angels,  and  the  monks  known  as 
invested  with  the  angelic  habit.  The  word  never  occurs  else- 
where, is  never  by  medieval  writers  applied  to  the  royal  or 
holy  gates,  and  therefore  may  well  be  appropriated  to  this. 

39.  Hence  I  shall  venture  to  present  the  following  view 
as  containing  the  correct  nomenclature  of  the  doors  of  a 
mediaeval  Byzantine  church,  (taking  that  of  Samari,  in  the 
Peloponnesus.)  The  names  which  are  not  absolutely  certain 
are  italicised. 


pi 


W'^ 


e 


0 


CHTTBCH  OF  8A2£ARI. 


1.  The  Holy  Doore. 

S.  The  Royal  or  the  Silyer  Doors. 


2.  The  Angelic  Doors. 
4.  The  Beautiful  Gates. 


40.  I  next   have   to   speak    of  the   soleas.     No    word 
has  given  rise  to  more  discussion' :  the  term  is  not  now  in 


*  II  n'estpas  ais^dedireprfecis^ment 
ce  que  c*6toit  que  solea,  ni  ou  il  etoit 
8itu6.— Thiers,  Diss,  star  les  Jubis,  p. 
14.  Allatius  concludes  his  notice  in 
his    essay    do   receniionim    OnseorHm 


TempliSf  (p.  17S,)  thus;  Sed  neque  ex 
his  quod  solea  sit  haberi  potest  Uti- 
nam  aliquid  nobis  occurrat,  quod  dis^ 
tinctius  illius  usum  exponat  Modem 
writers  speak  unhesitatingly  of  the  so- 
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nse,  and  the  most  absurd  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
what  was  reaUy  intended  by  it.  On  a  comparison  of  the  early 
and  mediaeyal  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  it  will  ap- 
pear next  to  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  bema  was  raised  a 
step  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  that  this  step  pro- 
jected two  or  three  yards  west  of  the  iconostasis,  and  that 
the  part  so  projecting  was  called  the  soleas.  1.  It  was  ex- 
terior to  the  bema\  2.  It  was  close^  to  it.  8.  It  had  a 
yery  dose  connection  with  the  iconostasis*^.  4.  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  stood  upon.  5.  It  was,  in  rich  churches,  made 
of  precious  stones,  and  therefore  a  place  of  importance*.  6, 
It  was  not  a  seat,  because  it  could  be  passed  over"*.  7.  It 
was  large  enough  to  contain  the  Readers,  and  was  thence 
called  the  bema  r&v  avarfimar&v^.  Now,  when  we  find  that 
solium  was  used  in  Latin  churches®  in  the  sense  we  have  at- 
tached to  the  solea ;  that  Moglia  is  so  used  in  Italy ;  that  a 
Grraeco-barbarous  lexiconP  explains  it  by  ^yJaf  or  threshold, 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word^.     It  is  usually  spelt  <rfi>Xia9,  but  also  aoKkofSy  a-ceiKia, 


leas  as  if  it  certainly  were  what  I  have 
supposed  it  to  be ;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  point 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  free  from 
doubt 

^  S.  Symeon  Tfaessalonic.  de  Sacra- 
mentis.  yipwrm  ^dos  tls  rhtf  vtoKiw 
4k  tov  fi^fttn-ot, 

*  The  rubric  for  the  ordination  of  a 
Deacon;  ^{cA0^rrcf  S^  Btdicwoi  iicrov 

Xarru   x*'f<^^>'*'^^^  ZiitcovQ^  4if   rp 

^  S.  Nicephor.  Antirrhet  ii.  45  :  ri 
oSr  diroicr  wcpl  rm¥  iy  rcut  Upaus  my- 
KXUrt,  ical  rtus  lutXavfidwais  vmXUus,  wcpl 
rev  tf«(otf  BtHruumifUov  tSpv/Utmp ; 

>  In  S.  Sophia  it  was  at  first  of  onyx, 
for  we  are  told  by  Codinos  that  when 
the  dome  fell,  it  broke  rohs  wXtttu 
4^  hrvxitou  Smt$  XiOovr  but  afterwards 
Justinian  made  rhv  tk  ififitova,  ical  rhv 
"XmXia  xpvtro.  In  the  former  passage, 
by  putting  solea  in  the  plural  number, 
I  suppose  the  writer  means  the  con- 


tinuation of  it  in  front  of  the  prothesis 
and  diaconicon. 

"  Citntacusene,  i.  41,  speaks  of  the 
emperor,  Zi€f>x^fi^o¥  t^k  <r«M\^By,  ciir- 
piffK^ip  rhif  Hen'ptdpxny  ^Is  r^  Byia  $6pia, 

■  S.  Symeon  Thessalonic :  ^roBuucS- 
vovs  acoi  kifiefp^^as  KvB^irBai  xph  ^l**- 
Ocv  rev  fi^ttros  wcp2  rhv  troKiawt  ^s  Mi 
Kol  fiii/M  KttXtiTai  hi^vyvJfCrw. 

^  It  is  not  worth  while  to  quote  at 
length  the  passages  referred  to  by  Dn 
Cange  in  support  of  this  assertion :  they 
are  these;  Nicol.  i.  Epist  8;  Vict. 
Tunnens,  ilL  8 ;  Chronic  Casin. 
MXCII. 

»  o-oA/o,  x'^*  vviKtia  8^  i^  ^Xfa 
TOV  oXjcov.  Du  Cange,  Constantinopolis 
Christ,  p.  64. 

4  So  Cabassutius,  though  his  ac- 
count is  full  of  blunders ;  Goar,  p.  18 ; 
Thiers,  Diss,  sur  les  Jub^s,  p.  14 ;  Ha- 
bert.  Pontific.  Grsec,  p.  179.  Bulgari 
calls  it,  obscurely  enough,  rh  Zidtmifia, 
6wov  cTmu  iofdfJLtff'a  r&v  8^  Kop&v.  (p. 
53.) 
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and  aoKiOf  amkUi,  <ro\ia,  aaiKdov,  troXeiovt  irmXtu^;  and  nn^ 
doubtedly  is  connected  with^  if  not  deri?ed  from,  the  Latin 
solium. 

41.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  soleas'  originally  formed 
the  choir  in  large  churches :  I  mean,  answered  to  that  part 
of  the  bailding  which  intenrenes  between  trapeza  and  b^na^ 
and  which  we  have  seen  was  so  indistinctly  marked  out  in  the 
East.  It  certainly  resembled  it  in  two  points ;  that  it  seems  to 
have  ascended  from  the  nave  by  one  step  at  least ;  and,  thai  it 
was  for  the  clerks.  Still,  it  would  be  too  bold  to  say  that 
the  soleas  was  the  chancel,  because  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  some  very  marked  manner  connected  with,  and  depending 
on  the  iconostasis ;  because  it  seems  not  to  have  existed  in 
many  churches ;  and  because,  which  I  shall  explain  directly, 
it  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  ambo.  I  wish  that 
I  could  believe  it  the  true  choir;  it  would  surprisingly  fa- 
cilitate the  analogy  of  Eastern  and  Western  churches;  and 
could  the  difficulties  that  obstruct  the  hypothesis  be  cleared 
away,  should,  for  one,  most  gladly  receive  it. 

42.  The  ambon  now  claims  our  attention.  I  am  not 
writing  for  those  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
term  signifies  a  pulpit  or  raised  place,  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  choir,  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  the  Prophecy,  Epistle,  and  Oospel,  and  also  for  other 
uses.  I  propose  to  notice,  I,  its  position ;  2,  its  form  and 
material ;  3,  its  uses. 

Father  Thiers,  in  his  very  learned  work^  sur  les  JubA,  gives' 
seven  different  positions ;  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  to 
the  number;  and  I  shall  exemplify  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  Eastern  churches. 

1.  Over  the  rood^creen.  The  ambon  is  then  called  the  rood- 
loft  :  and  this  was  the  almost  universal  position  during  later 
ages  in  England,  and  the  most  frequent  in  France.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  unknown  to  the  Eastern  Church,  which  does 
not  employ  rood-screens.     In  this  case  the  ambon  is  single. 

2.  North  and  south  of  the  rood-screen.  In  France  there 
are  or  were  examples  in  Sens  cathedral,  and  S.  Hilary ;  in 
Paris,  at  S.  Gervais,  and  S.  Nicolas  Des  Champs ;  in  Spain, 

'  So  Mr.  Webb  lays  down  in  his  Ecelesiological  Notes,  p.  xvi. 
'  Dissertation,  p.  11. 
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aft  Seville  cathednd ;  in  Itilj,  mt  S.  Mark^s  of  Veiiioe,  and 
Milan  cathedral,  a  nonnal  chnrch.  I  know  of  no  Eastern 
instance,  tlioogh  the  Athouan  design  tat  the  Gfcek  diapel 
in  London  so  jdaced  it. 

3.  North  of  the  rood-screen  omhf.  In  Italy,  the  cathedral 
of  Toroello.  In  England  there  is  one  instance,  Compton 
Martin  in  Somersetshire. 

4.  Somih  of  ike  rooi-oereen  omhf,    S.  Miniato  at  Florence. 

5.  In  ike  middle  of  ike  rood-screen.  S.  Serante,  Maine, 
France.  This  differs  from  a  rood-loft,  in  that  it  does  not 
extend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  choir. 

6.  ne  east  end  of  the  dmry  in  front  of  the  sanciumy. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  usual  situations  in  the  East. 

7.  In  the  centre  of  the  nave.    This  was  a  very  common 

position  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  that  which  was  selected 

in  S.  Sophia. 

S.  North  side  of  the  nttve,\  ^    ,    ,  , 

a.  o   A    u      -     ^-1         I  Both  these  positions  were  usual 
as  at  S.  Ambragio,  Milan,     v .      ,     ,        .  ^  ^^        ^. 

o    c»^,#A  ^*Jr^^#&^  — ^  1  "^  ^^®  1**®  times  of  Bysantme 

art. 


9.  South  side  of  ike  nave,  i 


as  at  S.  John,  Pistoja. 

10.  North  and  south  of  the  aisles.     S.  Matteo  at  Oenoa. 

43.  The  materials  of  the  ambon  varied  as  much  in  the 
Eastern  as  in  the  Western  church.  We  find  them  of 
wood*,  marble  of  various  kinds,  and  even  of  metal- work : 
that  at  S.  Sophia's  before  the  fall  of  the  dome  was  of  ala* 
baster™,  enriched  with  columns  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
sparkling  with  jewels' ;  afterwards  it  was  only  rebuilt  in 
marble. 

44.  As  to  its  shape.  In  the  Latin  Church  there  were  fre- 
quently two,  sometimes  eveu  three,  as  in  S.  Clemente  at 
Borne,  respectively  used  for  the  Gospel,  Epistle,  and  Pro- 
phecy. They  are  then  simple  in  the  shape  of  large  square 
or  octagonal  pulpits ;  the  book-desk  in  the  Gospel  ambon 
being  frequently  an  eagle.     Where  there  were  two  different 

*  Chronic.  Mont  Caain.  iii.  20.  Kairo\:^itxoy,hroi4i(ra¥idrhifolfSa/u»hif' 
"DuCaDge,Con6tantin.  Christ  iL  69.      rpov?^^  W  tow  ^nfiwyos  obn  ifi4\iiff€ 

*  rhv  8^  i/ifiuwu  ical  rhy  X»\lay  M^      iroiriaai,  its  ttwoy,  hikr^v  voAXV  Ho9oy, 
Sop^trot  vMiyo'cu  roiovrop  to\v4^oBov      says  Codinus. 
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desks,  that  for  the  Epistle  usually  faced  the  east;  that 
for  the  Gt>spel,  north ;  but  this  rule  only  held  in  the  Latin 
Church :  in  the  Greek,  the  ambon,  whether  single  or  double, 
was  ordinarily  turned  towards  the  people,  that  is,  west.  When 
there  is  but  one  ambon,  it  has  sometimes  only  one  staircase, 
oftener  two,  occasionally  three,  and  we  do  meet  with  four^. 
We  may  advantageously  compare  the  ambons  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue:  as  at  Great  S.  Helen's,  for  example,  and  in 
Frankfort. 

45.  As  the  ambon  of  S.  Sophia  was  the  general  norm  of 
all  Byzantine  ambons,  I  shall  quote  the  passage  of  the  Si- 
lentiary,  expressed  with  his  usual  elegance,  that  refers  to  it, 
that  is,  so  far  as  we  have  it ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
although  Du  Gauge  quotes  four  different  passages  in  his 
notes  from  the  description  of  the  ambon  given  by  Paul,  none 
of  them,  nor  any  reference  to  the  ambon,  occur  in  Paul's 
work  itself;  it  must  therefore  have  been  omitted  in  the 
transcript  made  for  the  press.  It  is  amusing  to  find  Thiers 
and  others  quoting  these  passages  as  from  the  Silentiaiy, 
which  they  certainly  could  only  have  taken  from  Du  Gauge's 
notes. 

litrri  Tit  €Vfnm6poto  kot  ?ydia  futraa  fUkaBpov 
apfihs  Idtiv,  jcal  fiaXKou  €s  dyroKUfy  ri  pfvtvKW 
trvpyos  dicrfpaa-lourtif  ofrdKpvrog  ^Bto'i  fiifSk^v' 
6p6c^u)g  fioBpoigf  didvfiaopos  d/iParos  otfiov, 
&y  fjila  iM€v  iron  vuiera  nTaiytrat,  17  bi  np6s  ffn. 
fZcTi  y^  dXXrjKmo'w  tpavriaif  aiu^wripai  dc 
clff  cya  x^P^^  &yova'iv  Vrop  irtpiffy€i  m^icX^. 

This  arrangement  of  staircase  seems  usually  to  have  been 
adopted  in  Byzantine  churches,  which  had,  like  S.  Sophia, 
one  at  the  north  end  of  the  Eastern  face,  for  ascent,  and  one 
at  the  south  end  of  the  western  face,  for  descent.  We 
further  learn  from  Godinus,  that  this  ambon  was  surmounted 
by  a  cross  of  gold,  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  and  there- 
fore by  a  dome.     The  appellation  of  tower'  shews  that  it  must 

y  As  in  the  church  of  S.  Cyprian,  at  Xpi   Agnellas  Episc.  hunc  Pyrgnm 

described  by  S.  Gregory  of  Tours.  fieri  fecit."   Webb,  Cont.  Eccles.  426. 

*  The  Duomo  at  Rayenna  has  an  Thiers   is    wrong,    therefore,    in   his 

ambon  with  this  inscription :  **  Servus  account 
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have  been  of  considerable  height ;  while  from  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  of  Byzantium  was  there  anointed  by  the  Patriarchy 
which  naturally  inyolves  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  officials, 
both  of  the  court  and  of  the  church,  we  shall  conclude  that 
it  was  of  no  small  size.  An  engraving  in  a  future  part  of 
this  work  will  perhaps  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
erection. 

m 

46.  The  ambons  in  the  subsequent  churches  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  more  or  less  resembled  this  antitype.  I  im- 
agine, however,  that  they  were  rather  nearer  to  the  holy 
doors  than  that  in  S.  Sophia;  which,  though  not  precisely 
in  the  middle  of  the  naos,  was  but  slightly  more  to  the  east 
The  ci;^  oTrurddfi^mvvi  however,  of  the  Liturgy  of  S.  Chry- 
sostom,  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion  for  the  gene- 
rality of  churches.  This  prayer  '  behind  the  ambon,^  i.  e., 
behind  it  as  regards  the  bema,  or  to  the  west,  is  directed 
to  be  said  by  the  Priest  outside  the  bema,  as  if  the  two 
came  to  much  the  same  thing:  whereas,  from  the  twelfth 
Canon  of  the  first  (Ecumenical  Council  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  ambon  stood,  at  that  time, 
more  to  the  west. 

47.  The  next  point  is  the  use  of  the  ambon.  While  its 
proper  employment  was  for  the  lection  of  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  this  either  in  the 
Eastern  or  the  Western  Church.  Sermons  were  frequently 
delivered  therein ;  this,  we  find,  was  the  constant*  habit  of 
S.  Chrysostom.  Here  also,  on  the  Epiphany ^  the  time  of 
Easter  was  announced  to  the  faithful ;  and  this  more  par- 
ticularly in  Egjrpt.  Here  the  Missal  Litany®,  the  etpviviicaX^ 
Buucopycai,  or  i/creinfy  were  given  out  by  the  Deacon.  The 
Diptychs  were  here  read.  In  some  cases  the  celebrated  pro- 
clamation. Holy  Things  for  Holy  Persons^,  was  here  also 
made.  Finally,  the  greater  part  of  the  coronations  of  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople  here  took  place. 

*  Oeorg.  Pap.  Alex,  in  yit  S.  Chry-  '  Thiers  devotes  the  twelfth  chap- 
tost  csp.  17.  Sozomen.  H.  £.  viiL  6.  ter  of  his  Dissertation  to  proving  this 
^  Cassian.  CoUat.  z.  2.  from  a  passage  in  the  17th  Homily  of 
c  Ooar,  Encholog.  p.  800.  Habert  S.  Chrysoetonii  on  Heb.  z. 
Pontific.  BccL  Or.  p.  68. 
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48.  The  use  of  the  ambon  in  the  Eastern  Church  seems  now, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  entirely  obsolete ;  its  place  is  supplied 
in  this  way ;  the  soleas,  opposite  the  holy  doors,  projects  in 
a  semicircle ;  this  projection  is  properly  named  the  irpoOvpa^ 
rov  ^/iaT09.  But  it  is  now  usually  both  called,  and  used  as, 
the  ambon. 

49.  The  araalBia,  or  stalls,  have  not  much  to  distinguish 
them  from  tho'te  of  the  Western  Church,  except  the  poverty 
of  their  design.  In  some  monastic  churches  they  fill  almost 
all  the  space  between  the  soleas  and  the  beautiful  gates, 
thus  all  but  expunging  the  nave :  but  this  is  not  common. 
In  parish  churches  they  are  usually,  where  they  occur,  not 
returned,  but  generally  are  not  found  at  all.  The  stall  of  the 
hegumen  is  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  south  side,  and' 
opposite  to  it  the  icon  of  the  principal  saint  of  the  church. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  in  monastic  churches,  to  find  stasidia 
which  have  only  the  elbows,  so  to  speak,  without  seats.  These, 
in  a  great  measure,  answer  to  crutches,  and  crutches  them- 
selves are  not  unusual  in  many  churches,  especially  in  the 
far  East;  sitting  during  the  divine  office  being  unknown. 

60.  The  women's  gallery,  or  gynseconitis,  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  earlier  Byzantine  churches.  The  narthex 
was  usually  vaulted ;  the  aisles  (to  use  the  word  in  an  improper 
sense)  were  frequently  also  vaulted,  and  in  the  galleries  thus 
formed,  answering  very  well  to  such  triforia  as  those  of 
Gloucester  cathedral,  women  were  accommodated.  These 
galleries  in  some  cases  ran  even  along  the  side  of  the  bema, 
for  we  find  that  S.  Basil  once  detected  a  woman  in  making 
signs  to  the  assistant  Deacon  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  in  consequence  made  it  a  rule  that  the  eastern- 
most part  of  the  women's  gallery  should  be  fitted  with  a  veil. 
The  immense  size  to  which  the  gynaeconitis  sometimes 
attained  I  shall  more  particularly  notice  when  writing  of 
S.  Sophia,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  book.    We  sometimes 

•  Codinusy  cap.  14 :  jtirr^  5^  r^p  &t^-  Bvfu^  rifv  kylaar  §1x6^0,  rV  «<*'  f^  (Tto- 

XiMTir  rov  6p$pov,  rod  xpurowmra  leal  atSww  rov  itpowrvros.  The  Patriarch's 

rov  ipxtiuutiwv  hre^Uywp  hrots  irpo»  ataU  is  called  hy  Pachymeres  (viii  15) 

^pois  rov  fi^fWTos,  ffraa^iiior, 

'  Philotheus,  Ord.  Sacr.  Mmist  ica2 
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find  the  gaOerj  OTer  tlie  peribolus,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  groond'plan  of  Gunnawat  given  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  entrance  was  usually  by  an  external  staircase 
or  staircases,  which  were  sometimes  concealed  in  the  but- 
tresses of  the  building.  The  gynaeconitis  is  not  unfirequently 
caUed  the  catechumeniums,  a  term  which  might,  without  due 
caution,  be  easily  misunderstood  of  the  narthex,  as  indeed  it 
is  once  applied  to  it  by  S.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica.  The 
reason  for  this  appellation  is  not  very  clear ;  for  to  say  that  it 
arose  from  the  fiust  that  the  women  were  instructed  by  wit- 
nessing the  Divine  Offices,  might  as  well  apply  to  any  other 
part  of  the  church  not  appropriated  to  ecclesiastics.  ^Tirep^^ 
wi^  a  title  also  frequently  applied  to  the  gynseconitis.  In 
later  ages  this  arrangement  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and 
women  now  occupy,  sometimes  the  narthex,  more  usually  the 
space  under  what  would  have  been  the  side  galleries  in  a 
mediaeval  church. 

51.  Henee  we  proceed  to  the  narthex.  The  general  use 
of  this  division  of  the  church  was,  as  is  well  known,  for  Cate- 
chumens and  Penitents,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  AUatius, 
who  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  separate  essay,  and,  as 
his  wont  is,  with  great  learning  and  confusion,  has  satisfacto- 
rily proved  that  the  narthex,  or  pronaos,  was  always  a  part 
of  the  church, — ^the  porch,  or  proaulion,  was  not.  Du  Cange^, 
on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  shew  that  in  Catholic  or 
secular  churches  the  narthex  was  exterior  to  the  church, 
while  in  monastic  churches  it  formed  a  part  of  it ;  i.  e.,  that 
Catholic  churches  had  no  nave,  while  monastic  churches  had 
the  narthex  as  a  nave.  The  whole  article  exhibits  a  curious 
mixture  of  gross  blundering  and  recondite  learning^. 

f  Leo  Novell.^  73 :  4p  rots  rw  ix'     ir«f  icanixo^/Mya  icaAciy  l^yyw.     So  in 
«Af  £mk  ^tpdiou,  Sartp  6  itQ\hs  iiySfm*      Latin,  Cateebnmenium. 

^  Pa«l  tiM  SilentiaTy  for  example : 

4r0i£8«  9ii\tn4po0p  diwtpdibt  iim\A  vof^ts. 

*  GloMar.  Or.  Barbar.,  p.  986.  piox^s   ot   Korrixo^fupou    Theodore 

^  The  following  passages  sufficiently  Balsamon,  commenting  on  the  thirty- 

pTOTe  that  the  narthex  is  part  of  the  fourth  Canon  of  S.  Basil :  6  yhp  &p6y 

ehufch.    Pseudo-DionjTsius,  speaking  o^rV   H''  '''^^  B^tmv  'Ktpt$6XMv  rijs 

of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  says  /Aerii  iKKkn^as  Urra/ihniP.  Alexius  Arists- 

9k  raih-at  !{•  yhotfTM  r%s  Upas  vc-  nus,  writing  on  the  twenty-first  Canon 
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52.  I  shall  first  speak  of  the  use  of  the  narthex.  It  was 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Catechumens,  Energumens,  and 
second  order  of  penitents.  The  four  orders  of  penitents 
were,  as  every  one  knows,  the  Flentes,  whose  place  was  in  the 
porch;  the  Aiuiientes,  in  the  narthex;  the  Cofuistentes  and 
Substrati,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  nave.  And  these  four 
were  called  in  the  East  the  irpoaKkauo't^,  oKpocurv^^  V7rvim»^ 
ci^f  and  owTao-i9.  The  Catechumens^,  Energumens,  and 
Penitents,  says  S.  Dionysius,  are  allowed  to  hear  the  holy 
modulation  of  Psalms,  and  the  Divine  recitation  of  sacred 


of  Aticyra,  uid  mentioning  those  who 
weie  to  be  treated  as  the  flentes :  Z6o 
fi^r  ini  ^w  rod  ircpi/SoXaiov    t^t 
^KKK^clat  IffrAfi^yot,    Zonaras:  l|a; 
r&y    Up&¥    ir€pifi6XMP     icrdyoi     md 
irpo<rKXedfiy.       Pseudo- Dionysius,    in 
his  second  chapter,  even  dignifies  it,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  church, 
by  the  name  of  /cparcior.      And 
lastly,  Balsamon,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  second  Canon  of  S.  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  says  expressly,  oh  yhp 
•Urw  ol  wpovaol  tcotrol,  &s  rii  r&p  ix- 
Kkfifftmif  wpoa^Kta.   And  these  passages 
have  a  stringency  which  cannot  be  over- 
borne by  the  one  or  two  doubtful  quota- 
tions which  Du  Cange  brings  forward, 
one  from  Theorianus,  in  his  Legation 
to  the  Armenians,  where  he  speaks 
of  a  vdpBrjKa  l(w  Trjs  iKKXrifflasi  and 
two,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  from 
the  eleventh  Canon  of  S.  Gregory  the 
Wonder-worker,  and  Zonaras,  on  the 
first  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea. 
Du  Cange  gives  no  authority  for  his 
arbitrary  distinction^  which,  not  to  do 
him  injustice,  I  will  give  in  his  own 
words :  Gloss.,  p.  986.  "  Unde  narthex 
extra  ecclesiam  fitit,   si  'catholicas' 
ecclesias  spectes  ...  in  monachorum 
vero  eodesiis  .  .  •  e»  in  tres  duntaxat 
partes  dividantur :  in  i9^/ua ...  in  pahp, 
ubi  monachi  consistunt,  suis  pariter 
cancellis  divisum  a  reliqua  a&de,  quam 
ydp^riKa  appellunt  Hcet  revera  non  sit 
pdpOri^.**    Here,  then,  he  allows  that 


this  narthex  is  not  really  a  narthex, 
but  something  else,  and  what  is  that 
but  the  nave?  Du  Cange,  not  the 
monks,  calls  it  narthex,  but  of  the  real 
narthex  he  entirely  loses  sight.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  given  with  ad- 
mirable clearness  by  Goar,  in  the  plate 
opposite  p.  12  of  the  Euchology.  Here 
we  have  the  stalls  of  the  monks  in  the 
choir  (which,  in  the  above  extract  from 
Du  Cange  he  calls  the  pais')  next,  the 
trapeza,  which  he  calls  the  pdpOif^*  after 
that  the  true  narthex,  with  its  stalls, 
which  he  does  not  notice  at  all  here, 
and  in  another  place  calls  the  4^ 
pdpOif^,  but  which  is  in  reality  the 
itrupdpOri^ ;  and  lastly,  what  in  a  secu- 
lar church  would  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
aulion,  but  which  here  is  the^^tfrd^^. 
A  proaulum  might  exist  beyond  it  Al- 
latius  (de  Narthece  Veteris  Ecclesise, 
p.  17)  strives  hard  to  prove  that  the 
monks  did  not  use  the  narthex  as  all 
other  writers  are  agreed  that  they  did : 
and  as  the  structure  of  many  Baatem 
churches  shews  that  they  did. 

1  ro6s  94  Kvnixov/Upovs,  4p€pyovfA4' 
povs  re,  icol  robs  4p  furupol^  Uprea 
6  rijs  &ylas  Upapxlas  Btirtibs  I^^QO-t 
fthf  4irtucovcat  r%s  ^ImXfiutSis  Upo?<ayiaSf 
Kol  T^f  4p$4ov  r&p  wapi4pmk  ypsb^mp 
hfoyp^ff^tts.  Els  Bh  rits  4|9s  Upovp* 
yias,  Kcd  B^wftlas,  ol  crvyKoKwrm  ro^- 
Tovs,  itWk  robs  rcAcioiisr«y  rc\c0'ioup-> 
yisp  6^$aXfu>is, 
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Scriptoie^  but  the  Church  invites  them  not  to  behold  the 
sacred  works  and  mysteries  that  follow.  There  has  been  a 
warm  dispute  as  to  the  order  in  which  these  divisions  were 
arranged,  and  some  have  concluded  from  the  above-quoted 
words  of  S.  Dionysius,  who  everywhere  observes  the  same 
order  in  naming  them,  that  the  Catechumens  obtained  the 
highest,  the  Penitents  the  lowest  place.  But  Allatius™  has 
shewn  that  he  is  there  speaking  of  the  order  in  which  they 
were  to  leave  the  church,  and  that  therefore  the  Catechu- 
mens were  next  to  the  door,  that  is,  lowest.  And  thus,  in 
another  place,  S.  Dionysius  speaks  of  them  as  occupying  the 
last  place°,  as  does  S.  Maximus®  after  him.  Of  these  Cate- 
chumens there  were  two  kinds,  the  Auditores,  who  had 
merely  expressed  a  wish  to  become  Christians,  and  the 
Competentes,  who  were  thought  worthy  of  holy  Baptism. 
So  the  third  Canon  of  Nicsea :  '^  It  seemed  good  to  the 
great  and  holy  Synods  that  lapsed  Catechumens,''  that  is, 
Campetentes,  "  should  be  for  three  years  Auditores,  and  then 
pray  with  the  Catechumens.''  So  Alexius  Aristsenus,  com- 
menting on  the  fourteenth  Canon  of  Ancyra:  "There  are 
two  kinds  of  Catechumens  4,  one  recently  received,  the  other 
more  perfect."  So  Tertullian',  S.  Ambrose',  S.  Augustine^ 
S.  Isidore  of  Seville™.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  place  of 
the  Auditor  Catechumens  was  outside  the  narthex,  but  this 

*  De  Narthece,  p.  25,  &c.  bus  in  Baptisteriia  tradebam  baailicae. 
■  t€VT4pa  hh  vpbs  rh  ttrw  r^t  rmv      — Epist  Y.  S3. 

iMmixov/i^wr  icruf  4axarias,  *  De  Cura  pro  moriuU,  12.    Pascha 

•  iri  0I  Kocnixi'Oiuwot  hrx^roi  dm,         appiopinquante  dedit  nomen  inter  alios 
p  vcpl  r«r  KttnijcovfUtmf  koX  wapa-      Competentes. 

TC4r^«r  ^(c  rff    iytq.  iced  fuydXff         «  Competena  Yocatur,  qui  post  in- 

trwf^t^,  Aar€  rptSiw  #rdr  airrohs  iucpom-  stmctionem    fidei    competit    gratiam 

fUmvs  fUi^ov  furii  ravra  ci^x*^^  ftcr^  Cbristi :  nnde  et  a  petendo  Competens 

rmr  KotnfxovfUifvtv.  yocatur.  (Ozig.,  yii.  14.)    Hoc  autem 

4  iio  ^Vhi  rShf  Jcanixov^^Mnr.  ol  fih  die  (Palmarum)  symbolom  Competen* 

yi^  tfprt  tfovfyxoiprai'  ol  tk  y^hvosi  tibus  traditur.  (0£  Ecc.,  i.  27.)  Thisy 

rsAM^ff^oi.  in  the  yet  earlier  Gotho- Hispanic  rite, 

'  Dt  PoenitefUia,    Nemo  sibi  adule-  was  done,  I  may  obserre  in  passing,  on 

tux,  quia  inter  audientium  tyrocinia  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  called  sometimes, 

depatetor,  quasi   et  etiam  nunc  sibi  on  this  account,  the  Dominica  do  tra' 

delinquere  lioeat.    An  alius  instructis  dUumo,  more    usually  the  Dominica 

est  Christub,  alius  audientibus  7  medUmte.    So  the  first  Canon  of  the 

>  Symbolum  aliqnibus  Competent!-  second  Coundl  of  Braga,  (A.D.680.) 
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k  dbarly  disproved  by  the  sixth  Caiion  of  the  Bjnod  of 
Neooaesavea,  (A.D.  314^)  which  orders  that  if  a  Competent  be 
guilty  of  public  sin  he  shatt  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an 
Auditor,  and  tf  he  again  fall  into  sin  he  shall  be  thrust  out 
from  the  church :  manifestly  thereby  shewing  that  before  he 
had  been  in  the  church.  That  the  second  dass  of  Penitents 
was  also  in  the  nartheiE  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  S.  Ore* 
gory  the  Wonder-worker^,  and  the  oriental  ultramontane 
Theodore  Balsamon^. 

88.  It  is  clear  that  the  third  class  of  Penitents  was  not 
in  the  narthex,  but  in  the  church  itself.  Zonaras,  comment- 
ing on  the  ninth  and  tenth  Canons  of  S.  €hregory  the  Won- 
der-worker, says>  "They  go  into  the  church,  and  pray  with 
the  finthful;,  but  they  go  out  with  the  Catechumens'/' 

89.  Hence  then,  when  in  the  magnificent  Gonstantinopo- 
litan  ritual  the  Cislebrant  unfolded  the  corporal,  the  Deacon 
prodaimed,  *<As  many  as  are  Catechumens  depart ;  Catechu- 
mens depart ;  as  many  as  are  Catechumens  depart ;  let  none 
of  the  Catechumens ;  let  the  faithful  /'  there  must  necessarily 
have  been  some  confusion.  The  Auditor  Catechumens,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Gompetentes-,  were  forcing  their  way  through 
the  beautiful  gates  into  the  crowd  of  Flentes,  Jews,  heathen, 
schismatics,  heretics,  and  hyemantes,  who  crowded  the  pro- 
anlion.  The  Energumens  were  hastening  after  them,  as  were 
the  Audientes:  the  Suocumbentes  were  passing  the  silver 
gates  on  their  way  out,  and  perhaps  the  Consistentes  also, 
for  I  leave  the  disputed  question  whether  the  Consistentes 
partook  of  the  holy  Eucharist  with  the  Faithful.  To  this 
end  the  Subdeacons  were  placed  at  the  beautiful  gates  to 
compose  disturbances,,  to  shew  persons  the  way,  to  prevent 
talking,  and  the  like..  To  thi»  purpose  w«re  the-  twenty- 
second  and  fortyothird  Canons  of  Laodicea.  ^The  Sub- 
deacon,''  says  the  former, ''  must  not  wear  an  orarion,  nor 
]eav,Q  the  gates.f'  The  latter  enjoins  that  the  Subdeaoona 
must  not  leave  their  post  for  a-  single'  moment,  not  even  for 
the  sake  of  prayer. 


4  Canon  iL:  ^.An^omt  Mt0i  y^s     M^4iiimi /kUy  r«i*.via«o&r  c2m4rr«s  ds 

f'  la  C3lu[i..m«  Canoil;  Nioen.  fAum* 

*  r&p  Wowarr6pTwr  ofrirf f  *ro<rv- 
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40.  Sudi  was  the  primitive  arrangement  and  use  of  the 
narthex.  But  the  severity  of  ancient  discipline  declined 
before  the  time  of  Justinian ;  and  we  find  that,  in  that  of 
S.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica%  the  narthex  was  reserved  for 
CatechumenSj  apostates,  and  murderers.  Women  also  at 
particular^  periods  found  their  place  there ;  and  by  degrees, 
as  the  women's  gallery  became  disused,  the  narthex  served 
the  purpose  of  the  gyneecomtis.  That  appears  to  be  its  prin- 
cipal use  at  the  present  time,  for  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
every  trace  of  the  primitive  penitential  discipline  is  as  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  East  as  in  the  West. 

41.  The  subject  of  the  narthex  is  comparatively  easy  in 
secular  churches.  Nor  is  it,  in  itself,  difficult,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  monasteries ;  though  the  perverse 
learning  and  false  theories  of  some  writers  have  done  what 
they  could  to  o^ake  it  so.  As  monks^  considered  themselves 
in  the  light  of  voluntary  Penitents,  they  used  for  a  great 
portion  of  tiieir  offices  that  part  of  the  church  which  would 
be  employed  by  actual  Penitents,  namely,  the  narthex ;  and 
here,  in  monastic  churches,  we  therefore  find  stalls.  All 
the  Hours,  with  the  exception  of  pu't  of  Matins,  Lauds,  and 
Vespers,  are  said  in  this  place. 

42.  But  though  the  Monks  might  choose  to  consider 
themselves  Penitents,  it  clearly  would  have  interrupted  all 
eedesiastieal  order  if  real  Penitents  and  Catechumens  had 
been  allowed  to  mingle  with  them  during  the  Divine  office. 
This  consideration  inv<dved  a  double  narthex,  the  interior 
one  called  th6  iawvApOfi^t  the  exterior,  ii»vdp0v)^y  i^cadrrtf^, 
or,  Corruptly,  ^uxTrrf^.  The  question  then  arises  where  these 
were  situated.  Du  Cange  labours  to  prove,  that  the  i^ 
vapOf^  was  what  in  secular  churches  would  have  been  the 

•  Opusc.    de   littresibus.  i^irfonnoM,     KoXhv  tlvai  KoyurcLfidvttPf  Koenixo^tiwoi 

wap€ar€wrmK6TfS  fier^  rh  fidirrur/M,  koI  i^vBovpreu. 

ol  0COV  iprfiirti  wtpurtvSvrts,  ^  tSfiari  ^  In  Can.  ii.  S.  Dionysii    Alexand. 

Xpm^^tt    &9<X^iiC^    ^ifop  ipyaffd'  f9u  yow  tohi  roto^ovt  itpoydovs,  4p 

/umUf  ^  jrol  h'tpd  rara  xtvpax^^s  r^f  oTs  oi  rofavroi  iucdBofrot  Yvraurcs  l^cA- 

jcoiMfrlos  kwtipyovTo,     This  he  gives  Xow  trreurSu,    fih    iytat\i^vw  r6frov 

as  the  former  rule,  and  afterwards  pro*  iKntXitaiStv  4^  3p0ov. 

ceedsy  m  i^,  8t^  ro^s  Ztmyftahs,  koX  '  This  is  put  very  well  by  Goar 

<rvrcxc7f  v€pior^9u,  otrmrw  W9rr4p9$v  Eucholog.,  p.  24,  at  the  top. 

p2 
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vip0rf^  properly  speaking,  the  iaoDvdpOrf^  being  the  nave. 
This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  mistake  which  runs 
through  all  his  arrangement  of  churches,  namely,  that  in  the 
East  there  was  only  a  three-fold,  not  a  four-fold,  division ; 
nor  does  he  bring  forward  a  single  valid  authority  in  support 
of  his  assertion. 

43.  The  plain  common  sense  view  of  the  subject  is  this. 
The  monks  having  appropriated  the  narthex  to  their  own 
quasi-penitential  devotions,  were  obliged  to  add  a  second  one 
for  the  proper  and  original  use.  This  they  naturally  called 
the  outer  narthex ;  and,  as  naturally,  their  own  one  became 
distinguished  as  the  inner  narthex.  But  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  make  any  essential  difference  between  monastic 
and  secular  churches,  still  less  is  the  inner  one  a  substitute 
for,  or  in  any  way  to  be  confounded  with,  the  nave. 

44.  Many  churches,  it  seems,  had  two  nartheces ;  whether 
a  minute  division  of  the  Penitents  and  Catechumens  were 
carried  out  by  this  means,  there  are  not  data  to  determine. 
We  read  of  monastic  churches  with  three  nartheces :  but 
what  is  remarkable,  S.  Sophia,  which  really  has  two^,  is  always 
spoken  of  as  if  it  possessed  four®.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
explain  a  difficulty  which  Du  Cange  and  Goar  own  them- 
selves unequal  to  solve,  but  am  inclined  to  imagine  that 
from  the  immense  length  of  the  nartheces  in  this  church, 
each  gradually  came  to  be  considered  as  two,  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  being  viewed  as  one  each,  and  perhaps 
appropriated  to  men  and  women  respectively. 

45.  We  shall  remark,  in  the  series  of  churches  which  will 
be  given  in  the  next  chapters,  the  gradually  diminishing 
architectural  importance  of  the  narthex.  In  all  the  earlier 
examples  it  is  marked  off  by  a  strong  party  wall  from  the 
nave,  with  which  it  generally  communicates  by  three  doors. 
By  degrees  the  openings  widen,  and  the  wall  contracts  till 
it  resolves  itself  into  two  mass  piers,  and  these  also  some- 
times vanish.    It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in  some 

*  It  shews  in  what  donht  the  best  S.  Sophia,  and  that  of  an  eyewitness, 

writers  on  Greek  rituals  were,  two  cen-  whose  name  he  does  not  gire,  that 

turies  ago,  as  to  facts,  when  we  find  there  was  only  one. 

Goar  (p.  2$)  hesitating  between  Gyl-  ^  So  Codinus :  iarh  rod  fitifAoros  fic- 

lius's  account  of  the  two  nartheces  at  xf^  rmv  rfcaipwf  poftS^mp, 
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▼ery  early  instances,  as  for  example  S.  Philip  at  Athens, 
there  seems  nerer  to  have  been  a  narthex;  and  its  place  was 
in  these  cases  supplied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  ambon, 
which  divided  the  nave  firom  the  narthex.  Why  the  Arme- 
nian arrangement  divided  the  narthex  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  in  cnrions,  however,  to  trace  Byzantine  influence  on  the 
border  land  of  the  two  countries.  Thus  we  find  the  cathedral 
of  Martvili  in  Greorgia  constructed  on  the  same  model  as  the 
normal  church  of  S.  Hripsime,  except  that  it  has  a  Byzantine 
narthex  added  at  the  west  end :  and  therefore,  in  fact,  has 
three  nartheces. 

46.  Besides  the  modem  use  of  the  narthex  as  a  gynaeco* 
nitis,  it  serves  two  other  purposes.  The  corpses  of  laymen 
are  here  left  preparatory'  to  burial.  And,  in  many  places 
it  is  considered  indecent  to  enter  the  naos  after  the  Divine 
office  has  begun:  and  those  who  come  late  content  them- 
selves therefore  with  the  narthex.  We  have  now  only  to  notice 
the  other  names  which  it  has  borne.  The  most  usual  syno- 
nyme  is  the  pronaos*;  which  is  always  applied  to  this,  and 
not,  as  by  some  late  writers,  to  the  porch  or  proaulion.  By 
a  forced  metaphor  Nicephorus  Blemmides  terms  it  the  skin^ 
of  the  church.  And  in  some  rituals  it  is  called  ap0fi^\  by 
an  unmeaning  corruption. 

The  name  narthex  has  been  derived  from  vipOe,  as  occupy- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  church :  but  it  is  far  more  pro- 


'  The  rubric  in  the  Eachology  :  Kcd 
furit  rwvTQ  ttfmrrts  rh  xW^roror,  kro- 
KOfdiovtrtw  cli  T^  4KK\inai9»f  Ktii  cl 
ItJkw  l9p€6s  hrrw  6  Mrifiiiffas  AScX^^r, 

TOP  waovr  tl  8c  ISuvnyr  ^  t^  rdpOiiKi. 
In  the  original  plan  of  the  Greek 
church  in  London,  which  T  shall  grve 
in  the  lixth  chapter,  the  rcjcpo^vXiCmor 
is  at  the  north  end  of  the  iamnift^^. 

•  This  Allatius  proves  at  length  in 
his  essay  de  narlhece  veieris  Ecelesia, 
pp.  79,  sq.  Balsamon,  expressly,  (in 
Can.  ii.  S.  Dionys.)  oi  ydp  daof  ol 
wp^tftuH  iroii^,  its  rh  r&r  iKKXrivtm' 
wpovbKuL    At  the  same  time  it  must  be 


owned  that,  even  by  writers  of  respect- 
able antiquity  the  pronaus  is  used  of 
something  other  than  the  narthex :  thus 
Perdiccas,  in  his  description  of  Jerusa- 
lem, says, 

iral  ScrSp^r  §ba-ici6^vKK9¥  ierhs  4^  r^ 

where  it  appears  to  refer  to  the  area  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church, 
k  In  his  life  of  S.  Paulus  Latrensis. 

or&fuif  Kcd  vuHi^poy,  iv  xpf  ^^  '^"*^' 
w6p$iiKa  rhr  rhrow  KoXuif  tMofUP, 

^  Du  Cange  mentions  especially  the 
MS.  ritual  of  the  icexafMTtf^^ni  at  Con- 
stantinople. 
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bably  given  from  the  resemblance  of  the  long  narrow  space 
thus  named  to  a  rod  or  stick. 

In  noticing  the  things  which   belong  to  this  part  of  a 
churchy  we  shall  first  mention  the  font. 

47.  The  font^  scoXu^tjOpa^,  in  the  Eastern  church  is  a  far 
less  conspicuous  ornament  than  it  is  in  the  West. 

As  every  one  knows^  the  baptistery^  called  also  the  ^ama^ 
rripioVf  was  originally  a  distinct  building  from  the  church :  of 
which  we  shall  find  a  good  example  in  the  ruined  church  of 
Soceda  in  Syria,  where  it  is  at  the  distance  of  800  yards. 
Next  we  find  it  connected  by  a  cloister^  or  passage,  as  in  the 
cathedral  of  Tehesemay,  in  Lycia :  or  opening  out  of  the 
south  end  of  the  narthex,  as  in  the  rock  church  of  Inkerman, 
in  the  Crimea,  or  enclosed  in  the  narthez,  as  in  the  cathedral 
of  Pitzounda  in  Abkhasia.  The  pool  was  also  called  Se^a« 
fihnif  and  was  sometimes  domed.  Baptism  by  immersion 
has  been  retained  in  the  East,  as  we  shall  see :  but  the  font 
seldom  or  never  possessed  any  beauty.  The  material  is  usually 
either  metal  or  wood.  In  Russia,  the  columbethra  is  movable, 
and  only  brought  out  when  wanted.  Other  points  will  come 
more  naturally  under  consideration  when  in  the  third  book 
I  write  on  the  office  of  Baptism. 

48.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  font,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
notice  the  ^ioKr^  and  the  Kokufj^fiiov  of  the  Eastern  church. 
The  phiale,  as  we  shall  see  at  S.  Sophia,  was  a  kind  of  well 
or  fountain*,  whence  water  was  taken  for  the  supply  of  the 
church,  and  especially  for  the  office  of  the  greater  Sanctifi- 
cation,  performed  on  the  Epiphany  of  each  year ;  and  for 
that  of  the  lesser  Sanctification,  which  takes  place  whenever 
baptismal  water  is  needed.  The  colymbion  answers  to  the 
benatura  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  is  employed  for  the 


^  Ko\ufifitt$pa  is  indifferently  used  for 
the  font  and  the  baptistery.  Theodor. 
elearly  uses  it  for  the  baptiateiy.  H.  £. 
jcol  rovTOV  4m  rf  ttoKviAfiftjfi^  r^t  ^k- 

Athanatios  as  clearly  for  the  font: 
hf  Ko\vfA0^f$p^  ^vr9vofi4yih  teal  o^ptu^ 
Kopwofvpowra,  By  S.  John  Damascene 
the  font  is  named  K6\ufi$os. 


^  At  S.  Sophia's  the  ^laKti  was  placed 
in  the  area  before  the  west  end,  but  we 
sometimes  find  it  in  the  narthez.  So 
the  HS.  ritaal  of  the  monastery  r^s 
ic«xa^<T«f^^yi|ri  quoted  by  Dn  Cange,  4y 
r^  Hp&riKi,  4v  f  Kol  ^dKii  foraroi.  We 
also  find  it  by  the  porch.  Constantin. 
Porphyr.  in  Basil.  65,  kot*  u^a  rod 
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pnrpote  of  wrtrnimg  httf  iwt«r,  A  holy  voln 
at  the  eninaoe  of  tl^  duiidi^  m,  however,  nsy  little  used 
at  preKBt",  tlKm^  it  k  not  eiaelty  coireet  to  anort*  that 
it  10  never  aeed,  exe^  where  there  haa  heen  interooiine  with 
the  Latin  Chnrdi.  In  a  »oiaie  of  Jwtiaian  and  Theodora 
at  S.  Ykale^  Bavenna,  there  was  a  veiy  good  r^rewntation 
of  a  eoljmlnon,  which  I  gire  fion  Da  Gangers  Ikmifiift 
Bjsantinae.  An  order  for  making  holy  water,  as  naed  in 
the  dinidi'of  Blaehenue,  it  given  by  Gear®.  In  Russia, 
the  nniveteal  cwtom  in  oonntiy  chnrchee  is,  to  wash  Ae 
hands  bef<»e  going  to  dinroh;  and  in  winter  time  the  {iea<> 
sants  wiU  pick  vf  a  little  snow  in  the  chordijard,  and  so 
perform  their  abhttknis.  To  this  oostom,  and  not,  as  it  has 
crfken  been  said,  to  Biqptism,  the  famons  insoription  on  the 
phiale<^S.  Sophia  oocuned ;  the  lettos  of  whidi  read  bask* 
wards  as  wdl  as  forwards^ 

mvON  ANOMBMATA  MH  MONAN  OWtN. 

48.  The  ProaulUm,  or  porch,  is  usoally,  where  it  exists  at 
all,  at  the  west  end,  and  reaches  from  the  north  to  the  south 
of  the  narthex :  it  is  sometimes  a  lean-to  against  the  west 
end  of  the  narthex,  but  oftener  it  forms  with  the  narthex  one 
lean-to  against  the  west  end  of  the  nave :  so  it  is  at  Samari 
in  Peloponnesus.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Mtsk^tha,  in  Georgia^  the  proaulion,  though  at  the  west 
end,  is  simply  like  an  English  porch ;  and  sometimes  there 
are  north  and  south  porches,  as  in  Pitzounda,  a  very  fine 
church.  Occasionally  in  the  middle  of  the  proaulion,  a 
dome  or  tower  rises,  as  at  S.  Michael  at  Athens,  and  at  Sa- 
mari. A  view  of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  the  sixth  chapter. 
The  north,  south,  and  west  sides  are  open  between  the  piers 
on  which  the  proaulion  is  supported ;  the  east  side,  that  is 
the  west  end  of  the  pronaos,  is  usually  adorned  with  mosaic 
or  frescoes,  usually  of  infernal  punishments.  Commonly  the 
proaulion  opens  with  three  doors  into  the  narthex,  as  that 
into  the  nave.   Against  the  east  side  there  is  a  seat  of  marble 

*  So  King,  Greek  Chnreh,  p.  885.        the  colyinbion  wSlI  be  found  in  the  end 
■  As  Goar,  p.  25.  of  the  chapter. 

*  Eacholog.,  p.  449.    The  view  of 
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or  stone,  or,  in  poor  chnrclies,  of  wood.  The  proaulion  leads 
me  to  speak  of  the  bells,  which  are  generally  hnng  in  that  place. 
49.  Bells  were  not  introdnced  into  the  Eastern  chnrch 
till  the  year  896,  when  Urso  Patricio,  Doge  of  VeniceP^  sent 
several  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor  Michael,  by  whom  they 
were  mnch  valued,  and  by  whom  also  a  tower  was  erected  for 
their  reception  at  the  west  end  of  S.  Sophia's.  From  that 
time  they  gradually  though  slowly  came  into  use;  till  the 
Turks,  as  a  general  rule,  forbade  their  employment,  be- 
lieving that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  disquieted  by  them* 
They  have,  however,  been  in  various  places  allowed  as  a 
matter  of  favour.  So  we  find  that  Ali  Pasha,  anxious  to 
conciliate  his  Christian  subjects,  permitted  them  at  Joan- 
nina^ :  so  at  Argenteira^,  where  they  hang  over  the  doors 
of  the  churches,  and  are  much  prized.  In  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain there  are  several'.  The  monastery  of  the  Prophet  Elias, 
in  Crete,  has  always  been  allowed  to  possess  them^;  it  has 
three  of  Venetian  manufacture,  and  cast  in  1634.  Nor  are 
they  uncommon  throughout  Crete;  a  popular  ballad,  pre- 
served in  that  island,  begins^ 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning, 
And  the  bells  were  chiming  free, 

To  welcome  in  the  Easter 
At  Haghio  Kostandi. 

As  the  Turkish  dominion  has  been  thrown  off,  so  have  bells 

returned.     At  the  cathedrals  of  Belgrade'  and  Shabatz^,  in 

Servia,  bell-towers  have  been  erected  since  the  revolution. 

Russia  has  always  been  attached  to  bells,  and  the  enor- 
mous ones  of  the  Kremlin  are  well  known.  Those  at  S.  Isaac, 
S.  Petersburgh,  are  also  very  fine. 

In  Oeorgia  also  they  are  common,  and  are  hung  either 
over  the  doors  at  the  west  end,  or  over  the  lych-gate.  The 
Christians  of  S.  Thomas  also  use  them ;    though  when  or 

P  See  Goar,  Eucholog.,  p.  560.  *  fxla  Kvptaic^v  ^fA^pa, 

n  Hughes,  TraTels  in  Albania,  ii.  21.  icai  IJTOin  Kai  AapLirp^i, 

'  Sonnini's  Travels,  ii.  26 ;  Tourne-  r&  trhfuanpa  leHnrtianf 

fort,  L  164.  V  rhv  iyiop  tUMrrcan-l. 

•  Albitiu8,De  Recent.  Gnec  Tempi.,  *  Paton's  Servia,  48. 
p.  106.  r  Ibid.,  lt)4. 

*  Pashley's  Crete,  i  91. 
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bow  introdaced  there  we  have  no  method  of  knowing. 
A  trayeller  has  beantifuUy  described  his  feelings  on  hear- 
ing, when  approaching  one  of  the  villages  of  Malabar,  the 
distant  sound  of  church  bells  among  the  hills.  In  the 
Desert  of  Cells  some  few  of  the  monasteries  possess  bells' : 
in  Egypt,  properly  so  called,  there  is  but  one,  and  that  of 
French  manufacture.  In  Ethiopia  they  have  long  been  used, 
and  are  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host^. 

50.  Bells  are  sometimes  called  by  their  Latin  name,  cam- 
panse,  but  more  frequently  arniainpa',  often  also  tcu&ove^f 
and  iiMoSa>v69  awatcnjptoi. 

The  word  semantra,  however,  properly  signifies  a  very 
different  thing,  the  instruments,  namely,  by  which  the  people 
were  called  together  before  bells  were  introduced  into  the 
East,  and  which,  under  Turkish  domination,  are  still  used 
for  that  purpose. 

They  are  of  two  kinds^  wooden  and  iron. 

The  wooden  semantron  is  generally  a  long,  well  planed 
piece  of  timber,  usually  made  of  heart  of  maple ;  its  length 
varies  firom  twelve  feet  upwards;  its  breadth  may  be  one 
and  a  half,  and  its  thickness  nine  inches.  This  the  Priest 
holds  with  his  left  hand,  grasping  it  in  the  middle,  and 
taking  in  his  right  a  mallet,  called  ofjfjuivTi^piov,  or  ^etpo- 
frqfJtavTpov,  or  tokiujuc,  (a  Turkish  word,)  he  strikes  the  fikfa 
crrjfuwrpov  in  various  parts^,  and  at  various  angles,  and  ex- 
perience enables  him  to  elicit  from  it  sounds  not  altogether 
unmusical.  Sometimes,  as  at  Jassy^  and  Bukhorest,  the 
semanira  are  merely  flat  boards,  and  then  the  clatter  which 
is  produced  is  dreadful. 

The  iron  semantra,  called  also  hagh%09idera,  and  crihqpov^, 
are  much  superior :  they  are  usually  iron  half-hoops,  which 
yield  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  a  gong.  They  are  occa- 
sionally found  of  brass. 

The  semantra,  whether  of  wood  or  metal,  are  generally 

'  Ti0ehendoifr8  Travels  in  the  East,  the    semantron  on  the  title-page  of 

p.  49.  Mr.  Curzon's  Visit  to  the  Monasteries 

•  Renaudot   Lit   Or.   248 ;    Hist  in  the  Levant 
Patr.  Alex.  282.  c  Neale's  Moldavia,  162 ;    Walsh> 

^  There  is  a  view  of  a  priest  striking  Joamey  from  Constantinople,  236. 


n 
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hang  up  with  chains  in  the  proatdioa.  Bat  Ih/ej  dao  oc- 
cupy other  positions :  thus  at  Ligasto  ^  Veechio  in  Albania, 
a  haghiosideron  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  its  sonnd  maj 
be  heard  for  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  court  of  the 
monastery  of  Pentelicos^  in  Attica,  one  is  attached  to  a  tree 
which  occupies  one  of  its  angles. 

51.  Many  references  to  this  cnstom  occor  in  mediseTal 
Byzantine  writers.  In  the  foarth  session  of  the  second 
Coundl  of  Nicsea',  an  account  was  read  of  the  translation  of 
S.  Anastasins  to  Constantinople ;  when^  to  erince  their  joy, 
the  citizens  welcomed  the  relics  by  striking  the  ^'holy  wood." 
So,  in  the  life  of  S.  Theodosios  the  Archimandrite^  we  read 
of  some  Batychian  monks',  who  to  disturb  the  Abbat  at  his 
devotions,  beat  the  wood  at  an  unaccustomed  hoar.  The 
author  of  the  Life  of  Athanasius  Galesios,  who  was  (Ecu- 
menical Patriarch  from  1289  to  1310,  tells  ns  that  he  was 
the  earliest  to  arise  for  the  midnight  service  at  the  striking 
of  the  wood^.  The  striking,  Kpovo-fia,  stands  alone  for  the 
same  meaning;  Cyril  of  Scythopolis  in  his  Life  of  S.  Sabas : 
'^  the  saint  arose  before  the  hour  of  strUdng^" 

62.  The  semantra,  which  are  rung,  {airifudtwyrcu^)  are  of 
three  kinds.  We  read  of  ringing  the  mtk\  the  ffre€U\  and  the 
steel^.  These  rise  one  above  another  in  sound,  and  are  com- 
pared by  Theodore  Balsamon,  in  a  treatise  which  he  specially 
devoted  to  the  subject,  to  the  preadiing  of  the  Law,  the 


'  Hobhouse'8  Greece  and  Albania,  i. 
200.  A  drawing  of  wooden  and  metal 
semantra  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

•  Hobhouse's  Greece  and  Albania, 
i.  893. 

09yT€Sf  iwmPTtt  kn^rrdtn^s  rd  r«  Upii 

iwi\fyofi4v^  rris  v4ai. 

*  lAovaxol  TW'cj, .  .  .  oT  twcj  tow  5€- 

[flf]  9p6eKPl9IM  Mcd   4pi¥  TW  pMKOpimP 

iKtivmv  iufSp&v  iufoOAs  r^  |^A^  fxpovow 
^  T»y  fu^wtmrimv  djuvwr  t^  ^i\ou 


Kpoiyuari  TpwTos  itiarrup  4»  Tp  iiucKriai^ 
^bptcKero. 

'  wfA  T^s  rov  Kfi»6<rfutrot  i^as.  So 
in  the  Typieum  of  S.  Sabaa.  Twr  IBlmf 
Kt?i\imy  oIk  i^4pxorreUf  ixP*^  rov  lepoStr^ 
futros  TTis  iiucKiia'tas,  S.  Theodore  of 
the  Stadium  uses  the  word  Kpowriuerim' 
KpowrfiorowTos  rw  ^6kov. 

^  Typieum  S.  Sabe,  1.  jcorcXtft^v 
rri/judru  rh  fUKp6y'  and  57,  <niifudy€i 
rh  fAuep^,  Kol  avrtcy6fit$a  iu  r^  rdp- 

'  Typieum.  mufdTiXJnmit  i^4pxrraif 
led  ffrifudy€i  rh  yufyax  or,  as  it  is  in 
another  place,  t^  i/t^ya  ^puaanptm, 

"*  Marcus  Uierom.  de  dubils  Typieia 
eap.  84 :  t^  M^7«,  tal  t^  <ri8i|pevr. 
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preadiing  of  tiie  Ooqpd,  and  the  last  trumpet.  It  would 
thiu  appear  that  the  iUile  and  £freai  aemantva  are  made  of 
wood,  at  least  in  cases  where  there  are  any  wooden  semantra 
at  all.  We  also  find  the  term  tcpouetw  r^9  /Sapco?*,  but 
the  expression  does  not  re£er  to  bells,  but  to  a  peculiar 
method  of  ringing  them.  It  is  practised  at  funends ;  also, 
at  first,  for  Lauds. 

Notwithstanding  the  bells  which  I  haye  mentioned  aa 
existing  at  the  Holy  Mountain,  the  9emamira  are  also  in  use 
there.  Allatius  mentions  that  in  the  monastay  of  S.  Dio- 
nysius  one  is  thus  inscribed,  (for  I  shall  not  do  tiie  Tersea 
much  injury  by  the  following  translation :) 

What  and  whence  srt  thou,  holy  wood*  T 

— Once  in  the  f oiest  i^ade  I  stood : 

Tkaaoe  hewn  long  sinoe,  uid  pkned  and  hoied, 

I  giaoe  the  Temple  of  the  Lobd  : 

As  Deacons'  hands  the  mallets  jar 

I  ihnnder  out  mj  Toice  a&r : 

That  all  may  se^  the  Lord  withini 

And  find  forgiveness  of  their  sin. 

And,  according  to  Petrus  BeUoniusP,  in  his  time  the  Holy 
Mountain  possessed  nothing  but  haghiosid^ra.  ''Tant  les 
nns,''  says  he,  ''que  les  autres,  ont  un  fer  epais  de  trois 
doigts,  long  comme  le  bras,  et  quelque  peu  voute  en  arc, 
pendu  a  la  porte  de  V  Eglise,  attache  a  un  clou,  lequel  rend 
un  son  presque  semblable  a  une  cloche,  ayant  le  son  clair 

■  Tpyicam.  ia^fyx*''^'^  *"^  icpo^cc  r^  acorra. 

fiapias  axoXuims.     Typic.  19.    vtpH  84  «  AlUtius  had  them  from  his  friend 

Ap€at  fi^.riis  rmerhs  Kpo^i  ria  fiap4as,  Athanasius,  Archbishop  of  Imbros,  who 

And  again :  KpoUi  6  ie€Uf9iiKdwrfis  vpS-  had  been  educated  at  the  Holy  Mouq- 

TOP    <rxoAaWcpoy   m*XP^  '^^    trerdft-  tain: — 

w6$€p  w4^vKas,  i  ^ik9P ; 
I^AoF  ohrBa  fit  iv  M'^V  ^^  Zfoiihfot' 
ipTt  K6irrofuUf  Koi  trrl^t  lairovovfuu* 
yvjr  9k  Kp4fioitai  i»  r^  va^  Kvptou. 
X*M^^  y*  icpoTovv  tbXe^s  HiaKSrwVf 
iNd  c^vponmanifi  fif  ^y^f  4icv4fMW 

&ci  xUrw  t9pwrtv  ofutprryxdrouf. 
P  Obaerr.,  lib.  I  c.  41.  ap.  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  laC  Gr»c.»  p.  1860. 
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oomme  nn  metail^  et  n'ont  point  d'autres  sonnnrea  en  la 
montage  que  ce  fer :  qnand  il  fant  venir  aux  prieres,  ils  sont 
toos  appelles  an  son  du  fer  snrdit/' 

53.  Crapses.  We  are  not  to  look  in  the  East  for  those 
beantifnl  works  of  art  and  piety,  the  village  and  churchyard 
crosses  of  the  Western  Communion.  Some  there  may  have 
been  which  have  fallen  before  Turkish  profanity;  but  the 
theory  of  dedicating  the  loveliest  spots  of  mountains  or 
valleys  to  God,  of  raising  the  mind  of  the  traveller  to  heaven^ 
of  commemorating  a  deliverance  or  a  violent  death  by  the 
erection  of  a  cross,  seems  not  to  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  East. 

There  are,  however,  two  remarkable  exceptions ;  the  crosses 
of  Circassia,  and  those  of  Wallachia. 

64.  The  crosses  of  Circassia  seem  to  have  abounded  prin- 
cipally between  Souvachi  and  the  Alps;  that  is,  (I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  magnificent  official  map  lately  published  at  S. 
Petersburg,)  not  in  Circassia  proper,  but  in  Mingrelia  proper, 
Abkhasia,Ossetia,yanged.  They  are 
of  this  form,  which  is  to  be  found 
at  Bati  Merza<i,  near  Aghsmug. 
There  is  a  mutilated  inscription,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
an  explanation.  These  crosses  are 
viewed  with  great  veneration  by  the 
heathen  inhabitants.  The  feeling  is 
so  completely  Western  that  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  connect  them  with 
the  close  alliance  supported  between 
the  Crusaders  and  the  Rubcndean 
dynasty  of  Armenian  Kings,  were  it 
not  for  the  inscription  10  XC  NIKA, 
Jesus  Christ  conquers,  which  is 
as  thoroughly  Greek  as  IHC  is 
Latin.  It  is  imprinted,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  Holy  Oblation :  it  appears  on  the  coins  of  many 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperors :  it  is  almost  the  last  symbol 
which  the  Crusaders  would  have  adopted.     We  must  perhaps 

4  This  is>  taken  from  Mr.  Bell's  work  on  Circusia. 
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therefiire  eonnect  it  with  the  maniage  between  Bagnftioii, 
King  of  Georgia,  aiid  the  dangfater  of  the  Emperor  Bomanvis. 
A]K>ther  Idiid  of  crones  exists  in  (Sieasauu  OnsomoTCiy 
aged  oaks  smaD  iron  crosses  may  be  foond  diained  to  the 
brandies.  These  also  are  regarded  with  great  Tuerationy 
and  most  necessarily  be  of  considenible  antiqnity. 

55.  The  crosses  of  Wallachia,  however,  affiwd  a  mudi 
doser  parallel  to  the  way-side  crosses  of  the  Western  Chnrdi. 
They  are  nsoally'  from  ten  to  twdve  feet  in  height,  are  of 
stone  or  wood,  and  are  generally  ooTcred  with  inscriptions  in 
the  Walladuan  character.  They  extend  along  the  roads 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  some- 
times occur  in  a  group  of  ten  or  twd?e.  The  following  cut 
will  give  an  idea  of  their  appear- 
ance. Towards  the  south  the  in- 
scription is  IC.  XC,  but  as  the 
traveller  advances  towards  the 
north  it  Latinises  into  IHC. 

Some  of  them  are  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity, but  they  also  occur  of  very 
modem  date,  as  a  usual  vow  in  Wal- 
lachia is  to  erect  a  bridge  or  to 
build  a  cross. 

56.  Gable  crosses  are  usually  of 
metal,  and   differ  very  materially 
from  those  of  the  Latin  Church. 
The  arms  are  frequently  attached  to 
the  base  by  small  gilt  chains ;  and 
in  Russia  the  S.  Andrew's  cross,  in         wallachiam  cboss 
reference  to  the  supposed  Apostle  of  that  country,  is  fre- 
quent, and  is  thus  arranged.     A  triple  cross  is  not 
unusual,  more  espedally  at  Moscow,  probably  there 
in  reference  to  the  Patriarchal  dignity  of  that 
city,  but  also  in  the  north  of  Russia,  and  even 
in  Finland.    In  these  cases  the  lower  bar  usually 
fieuses  a  different  point  of  the  compass  from  that  to 
which  the  two  upper  ones  are  directed.  Ra«i»iio«biecioM. 

r  Frankland'B  Trarelt  to  and  (torn     ney  from  Conatantinople,  p.  868.   The 
CoBSbuitiiiople,  p.  29 ;  Walth's  Jour-     cut  is  from  Fnmkland. 
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67.  Although  dedication  crosses^  in  the  Latin  use  of  the 
tenuj  are  unknown,  exterior  crosses  in  the  fabric  of  the 
church  are  more  common  than  in  the  West,  and  would 
appear  to  haf  e  been  so  from  very  early  times.  Throughout 
the  ruined  churches  of  Lycia  there  is  one  invariable  form  of 
this  cross,  which  I  give*  below.  In  like  manner  the  exterior 
of  Armenian  churches  are  covered  with  them ;  and  the  same 
thing  holds  true  of  Georgia,  and,  to  a  eertain  extent,  of 
Oreece. 


58.  Of  the  orientation  of  Eastern  churches  there  is  little 
to  say.  It  is  universal  through  Asia,  ais  well  as  Europe,  a 
fact  which  shews  that  one  reason  vulgarly  assigned  for  the 
practice,  the  turning  to  Jerusalem,  was  a  later  explanation, 
and  belonged  to  the  West  exclusively.  Orientation  is  more 
strictly  observed  in  the  Eastern  than  in  ihe  Latin  Church, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  of  the  early 
churches  in  Bome  and  elsewhere  no  such  principle  prevailed. 
The  only  two  instances  with  which  I  am  at  present  ac- 
quainted in  which  it  is  departed  from,  are  those^  of  Haghios 
Georgios,  near  Kissamo-Kastel,  in  Crete,  which  orientates 
north,  and  of  the  Asomatoi,  near  Cape  Matapan,  in  the 
Morea,  which  orientates  south ;  and  in  both  these  cases  the 
churches  occupy  the  site  of  ancient  heathen  temples. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should  be  mentioned 
that,  by  a  singular  adoption  of  a  Mahometan  practice, 
many  of  the  Syro- Jacobites,  in  their  prayers,  turn  towards 
Mecca. 

•  FeUows'a  Trtvela  in  Lyci«i  i.  2^0.  ^  Pashley's  Crete,  ii.  3S. 
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68.  The  moBomexits  of  the  EAstem  Clmrch,  while  titey  do 
not  aspive  to  the  magaaficence  of  those  of  mediseYal  Europe^ 
are  yet  some  of  them  very  beautiful.  Fkt  dabs  in  the 
ehurchyaird  are  the  commonest;  they  are  sometimes  simply 
inseribed  with  the  cross,  sometimes  have  also  a  legend. 
These  resemble  the  foUowing : 

co«i>  ic€trai 
^  dovXi;  rov  Stov 
'Elpfivrj. 

IC  xc 

CWft  KKTCOU 


In  the  west  of  Greece  and  Alba- 
nia the  monuments  are  frequently 
of  this  form.  In  the  middle  is  a 
square  hollow^  with  a  door :  in  some 
festivals  a  lamp  is  here  lighted. 

In  Armenian  churchyards  a  very 
curious  kind  of  monument  is  found. 
It  is  a  coped  high  tomb,  of  which 
the  west  end  projects  to  some  dis- 
tance in  the  fashion  of  a  ram^s  head.  '^^^'^Mf^^^^y^f^:^'^^ 
This  signifies  that  the  person  commemorated  was  a  sheep - 
owner,  for  Armenian  tombs  almost  always  bear  some  refer- 
ence to  the  occupation  of  the  deceased. 

In  country  places  in  Russia  the  usual  material  is^  wood, 
and  the  form  the  crusulated  Greek  cross.  Qus  one  side  is  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  who  is  called,.  **  The  servant  of  God  :'' 
on  the  other,  first,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Fathgh^  and  of  the 
Sox,  and  of  the  Hocv  Ghost  :'*  then  some  such  expression 
as  ''Eternal  memory  to  thee:"  "Peace  to  thy  remains:" 
''The  eternal  kingdom  to  thee:"  "Salvation  to  thy  soul." 
On  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  monument  is  almost  al- 
ways inscribed,  "  Gh>od  Christians  are  entreated  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  ....  " 

59.  One  remark  may  be  made  on  Eastern  dedications, 
namely,  tbo  inflnenflft  which  the  dei^  to  whom  a.  temple  on 
or  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  a  chnreh  hae^  exerased  in 
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the  choice  of  a  patron  Saint  Thus  the  temple  of  Apollo 
has  frequently  given  place  to  the  church  of  S.  Elias^,  the 
nun-god  yielding  to  the  prophet  that  went  up  to  heayen  in 
a  chariot  of  fire ;  S.  Nicolas,  the  patron  there,  as  among  us, 
.of  fishermen,  has  naturally  taken  the  place  of  Neptune; 
S.  Michael,  the  '^^irxprforfof;  of  the  Christian  Church,  has  sup- 
planted Mercury ;  while  a  similarity  of  name  has  converted 
the  temple  of  Bacchus  into  the  church  of  SS.  Sergius  and 
Bacchus.  So  in  Egyptian  frescoes^  Osiris  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  Creator ;  Isis  and  Horns  into  our  Lady  and 
the  Divine  Child ;  and  this  more  especially  at  Thebes  and 
Dendera. 

60.  Of  the  inscriptions  which  firequently  decorated  Eastern 
churches,  the  following  may  serve  as  examples : 

Arcadi,  the  monastery  church,  Crete'  : 

fiyfi<r&ijTi  KM  rfjt  ^X^ff  rov  dovXov  aw 
pto(lyuT€v  itpofiovaxov 
Tov  KoBrjyovfUvov 

4fMoy  ddcX^nTTo^.  ax*  T'**  (1683.) 

Haghia  Triada,  in  Meteora^ : 

avoiKotoyai^  6  vajnreirros 
atros  va^s  rov  Kupiav  ^fi&y 
Irftrov  ^UTTov  bih,  aw^pofjojt 
rov  TifumraTOv  <V  yuovaxpi^  IcMra^. 

Sparta  in  Pisidia' : 

iravXov  tirueailov  om jtrMrc  riy 
pa^v  apXoyyi\»v  M  ay. 

Near  Oeredith,  between  Amasea  and  Constantinople* : 

ZiavXif  "FatBwi 
rf  Bphftavri 

fMnjv^t  Koi  €vatfitias  X^^* 

•  Hughesi  Greece  and  Albania,  i.  '  Hughei,  Albania  and  Greece,  iL 

S74.  509. 

"  Madden'8  TraTela  in  Egypt,  ii.  26.  >  Fellows,  Lycia,  164. 

<  Pashley't  Crete,  i.  S09.  *  Morier,  Trayela,  i.  S£7. 
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Of  an  inscription  in  verse^  the  following^  from  the  convent 
of  God  the  Benefactor  at  Constantinople,  may  be  quoted : 

o-ic($9re«  ^ctra,  Kai  top  xnltov  wfU^tov 
Koi  bvifdfifig  KvKKowrt,  Koi  r  SKka  <rT€<fni 
t6  t&¥  fioraaT&¥  dxpo^iuvoi  fUkos 
its  avrarais  cXa/i^y  ^  ararrfpla, 
ff^pirrovfn  rriv  o^Btitrav  i(  v^w  X^^P*^' 

61 .  In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  observe  the  very  small 
size  of  Eastern,  as  compared  to  Western,  churches.  The 
extreme  length  of  S.  Sophia,  which  is  on  a  perfectly  gigantic 
scale,  if  measured  by  the  rest,  is  far  exceeded  by  most 
English  cathedrals.  The  greater  breadth,  however,  of  the 
Oriental  form,  in  some  degree  makes  up  for  the  dispropor- 
tion. Sixty  or  seventy  feet  is  an  average  length  of  most 
Byzantine  cathedral  churches ;  and  some  even  of  Metropo* 
litical  dignity,  as  at  Athens,  do  not  attain  to  this. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FIBST  PXBIOD  OF  EABTBAN  BCCUSSIOLOOT. 

A.D.  830— S37. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  an  essay  on  the  primitive 
chnrches  of  the  Christians.  That  most  interesting  task 
remains  to  be  yet  accomplished.  The  first  epoch,  however, 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture^  is  not  sufficiently  connected 
with  our  present  more  immediate  subject  to  call  for  a  minute 
consideration  in  this  place. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  mentioning  a  few  of  the 
churches,  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which  still 
remain  in  the  East 

Those  erected  by  Constantino  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes :  basilican,  circular,  octagonal,  and  cruciform. 

Basilican  churches  are  in  the  East  called  dromic.  This 
is  clearly  proved  (whatever  Allatius*  may  assert  to  the  con- 
trary) by  the  testimony  of  Theodore  Zygomalas^  by  the  fact 
that  S.  Anastasia®  at  Constantinople,  a  basilican  church,  is 
called  by  that  name,  and  by  the  general  consent  of  writers. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  first  church  of  S.  Sophia^,  that  of 
S.  Dynami8%  and  in  all  probability  that  of  S.  Irene.    To 


*  De  recent  Gr.  tempi.,  p.  164i  I 
cannot  think  why  Da  Cange,  Gloss. 
Med.  Gr.  881,  says,  unde  nescio  an 
Allatio  sententia  non  respuenda  sit, 
when  he  has  jnst  before  proved  it 
absolutely  wrong. 

^  It  appears  from  this  writer,  that  a 
dromic  temple  was  like  a  narthez  :  that 
is,  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth : 


^  Constantin.  de  Admin.  Imp.  29 : 
6  8i  pahs  T^s  kyiat  'ApoaraffUtt  iari 
fyofiuAsf    Zfunos   r^     XakwKptntUtv 

^  Codinus,  Orig.  Constantinop. 
72:  iw  Tp  f/L^ydXp  imcXtiala  rf  iyUf 
2o^(a  9po/UKp  7h  w^Srtpop  oihrp, 

«  Codinus,  ap.  Du  Cange  in  Con- 
stantinop. Christ.  iL  72. 
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these  three  attributes  of  our  Lord,  as  our  Wisdom,  our 
Strength,  and  our  Peace,  did  the  piety  of  Constantine  erect 
three  separate  churches.  Of  the  same  nature  was  that  of 
S.  Acadus',  that  of  S.  Andronicus,  that  of  S.  Maiy  of  Chal- 
coprate,  that  of  the  Holy  Apostles*,  all  at  Constantinople. 

In  the  present  chapter  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  two,  which,  though  much  posterior  to  Constantine,  have 
the  same  figure,  Bosrah  in  Arabia,  Xanthus  in  Lycia. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^,  in  Jerusalem,  was 
round ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  now  existing  in  the  East, 
and  dating  firom  the  first  epoch,  which  are  of  that  form. 

The  famoas  church  at  Antioch^  was  octagonal;  so  was 
that  built  by  8.  Oregory'^,  father  of  S.  Gregory  Naziansen. 
There  ate  several  which,  in  a  certain  setise,  are  octagonal, 
in  Lycia.  I  shall  give  an  e!iample  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tlos. 

It  IB  true  that  we  also  read  of  cmciibrm  churches';  but 
these  were,  in  all  probability,  only  quasi-transeptal,  the  tran- 
septs not  projecting  beyond  the  side  walls,  as  is  the  case  iti 
the  normal  form  of  Byzantine  churches.  Of  this  the  reader 
will  find  instances  in  the  rock  churches  of  Inkerman  and 


These  early  buildings  were  surmounted  by  domes,  usually 
covered  with  lead,  and  often  gilt. 

'  dpofuii^,  SftoioM  Tov  ky(av  'Ai^po-  '  £u8eb.  H.  E.,  iii.  1. 

rticow,  Kol  rov  iiylov  'AkokIov.  Anonym.  ^  S.  Greg.  Nazianz.   Or.  de  Patr«y 

de  S.  Sophia,  ap.  Du  Cange,  u.  a.  19. 

,  Codin.  Orig.  Conttantinop.,   SO:  i  There  is  a  difficulty   about    the 

-nhs  A   kiiovf  ^kkoarSkovs  iienc*  %  chnreh  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Codinus, 

lahnp  9itnw  1A9  mbrft  9po/uiAw  {(h  aa  we  haTe  ieen  aboTe,  makes  it  to 

\6crtyop  wosfyroffa.  have  been  basilican ;   but  S.  Gregory 

^  Euseb.  Vit  Constantin.,  iii.  88.  Nazianzen  expressly  says, 

Again,  Codinus  calls  it  ^vXjdortyow'  stantine  first  made  it  dromic,  and  with 

Eusebins,  Vit  ConsUntin.,  (!▼.  59,)  a  roof  of  wood;  but  afterwards,  per- 

calls  it  xttXic^tfrryor.  Instead  of  saying  haps  on  occasion  of  the  translation  6f 

with  Du  Cange,"at  tix  ulla  fides  the  relics  of  SS.  Luke  and  Andrew 

prsstanda  Tideatur  Grsculis  istius  in-  into  it,  (Zonaras,  20 ;  Mensa,  Not. 

forioiis  »jU"  U   would,  perhaps,  be  80;  Niceph.  Callist,  z.  11,)  he  rebuilt 

more  maonable  to  cimclude  that  Con-  it  on  a  ^uasi-cmciform  plan. 

q2 
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By  degrees"*^  more  especially  from  the  time  of  Theodosiiis 
downwards^  the  present  Byzantine  form  acquired  consistency 
and  uniformity.  It  developed  the  central  dome;  the  four 
transeptal  and  nearly  similar  fa9ades;  the  cross  of  equal 
arms^  not  projecting  beyond  the  lateral  walls ;  the  tri-apsidal 
eastern  end.  The  apses  were,  in  this  first  stage  of  art,  always 
exteriorly  semicircular.  The  domes  were  pierced  with  narrow 
circular-headed  windows,  filled  in  with  stone,  worked  in  cir- 
cular openings.  The  other  windows  were  comparatively  few 
in  number,  generally  of  single,  but  sometimes,  towards  the 
end  of  the  style,  of  two  adjacent  lights.  The  exterior  was 
covered,  in  many  instances,  with  sculpture.  The  cornices, 
of  stone,  marble,  or  brick,  were  strongly  marked  features. 
The  narthex  was  usually  a  component  part  of  the  building, 
and  not  a  mere  lean-to.  Over  it  was  generally  the  wt)men^s 
gallery,  which  sometimes  also  extended  round  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  nave  and  choir. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  notice  of  such  Eastern  churches 
now  remaining,  as  can  properly  be  assigned  to  this  epoch. 

A  church  in  Ooroomiah  is  referred, — but  I  know  not  that 
there  is  any  thing  but  tradition  to  support  the  date, — to  the 
second  century,  while  that  of  Mar  Bar  Tholmai>  in  Ax- 
BAGH,  is  considered  hardly  later. 

S.  James,  at  Nisibeen,  is  probably  the  earliest  of  those 
which  have  well-authenticated  dates;  it  was  erected  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  is  probably  the  very  same  building  in 
which  S.  James  of  Nisibis  was  praying  before  the  miraculous 
rout  of  Sapor  and  the  Persian  army.  Mr.  Rich,  when  at 
Nisibeen,  made  accurate  drawings  of  this  most  venerable 
temple ;  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not  been 
made  public.  I  have  searched  for  them  in  vain  among  the 
Rich  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The  descriptions  of 
modem  travellers  °  are  too  vague  to  permit  of  any  accurate 
idea  being  formed  of  the  church  itself. 

The  church  of  Miriam-el-Athra,  at  Mosul,  is  another 
of  those  which  are  referred  to  primitive  times »,  and  is  on  the 
same  model  with  S.  James  of  Nisibeen. 

•"  See  Couchaud,  p.  2.  Niebubr,  iL  808;  D'OlWier,  iv.  247. 

*  Buckingliam,    Travels,    i    446 ;  «  Buckingham,  Mesopotamia,  iL  38. 
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Mas  Thoxa,  near  the  Lake  of  Ookooxiah^  built  on  the 
spot  where  the  holy  Apostle  set  forth  on  his  journey  to 
India,  is  of  the  same  date. 

The  ToA  chnrch  erf'  TBrB- 
kerxakS  in  the  Crimea,  of 
which  the umexedisagmond. 
plan,  18  of  a  Terjr  early  epodi. 
Tradition  reports  it  to  have 
been  excavated  by  the  Arians, 
and  we  may  well  fix  its  date 
at  abont  A.D.  350.  The  en- 
trance is  at  the  north-east, 
the  length  of  the  chnrch  being 
firom  north  to  south.  The 
bema  has  on  its  north  side  a 
kind  of  return  to  the  ioonos- 
tasis,  its  south  side  being  shut 
in  by  the  rock.  I  have  already 
given  a  western  view  of  this 
iconostasis.  The  synthronus 
in  this  case  is  wanting.  It 
shews  how  strong  the  feeling, 
even  at  that  early  time,  must 
have  been  in  &your  of  orientation,  that  the  inconvenience 
of  the  present  arrangement  should  have  been  adopted,  rather 
than  that  the  Altar  should  have  been  placed  in  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  its  natural  position,  the  south  end. 

To  rather  a  later  date  I  refer  the  rock  church  of  Inkbr- 
MAN,  also  in  the  Crimea,  and  also  Arian.  Here,  however,  we 
have  a  regularly  formed  building,  with  synthronus  still  re- 
maining. The  nartfaex  is  well  defined,  and  ends,  at  its  south 
end,  in  a  baptistery.  I  have  given  a  ground-plan  of  this 
church  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  lurge  church  at  Gaza,  which  has  since  been  desecrated 
as  a  mosque,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  was  founded  by  the  Em- 
press Eudoxia.  S.  Porphyrins,  Bishop  of  Gaza,  went  to 
Constantinople  in  order  to  obtain  authority  for  the  abolition 

P  Etherton,  Syrian  Cliarclies,  p.  110.      M.  Dubois   de  Montpereux's   Foifage 
4  This  pkiD,  and  the  next,  are  from     auiour  Du  Caueate, 
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of  eight  temples,  with  whicli  his  city  was  infested.  Arrived 
there  he  found  the  Empress  Eudoxia  on  the  ere  of  her  con- 
finement, and  is  said  to  have  prophesied  that  the  expected 
infant  would  be  a  son.  As  soon  as  the  birth  of  Theodosius 
the  Younger  confirmed  the  prediction,  the  gratitude  of  Eu- 
doxia manifested  itself  in  the  procurement  of  the  required 
edict,  and  in  the  donation  of  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  church.  This  was  consecrated  by  S.  Porphyrins 
with  great  pomp,  on  Easter  day,  A.D.  406'.  The  plan  is  on 
the  usual  Byzantine  type. 

The  rock  church  of  Mibiah,  on  the  Hellespont,  is  perhaps 
a  little  later,  but  not  less  curious.  There  are  here  synthro- 
nus,  prothesis,  and  diaconicon ;  the  narthex  at  its  south  end 
opens  (as  at  Inkerman)  with  doors,  into  a  domed  baptistery. 
To  this,  and  to  half  of  the  narthex  itself,  there  is  a  west  aisle, 
and  a  broad  ambulatory  extends  round  the  south  and  east 
ends  of  the  church.  The  ground^plan  is  on  the  opposite  page*. 


OROUND-PLAK  07  TBS  OEUBCH  OV  'VbOS. 

The  singular  church  ^ear  Tlqs,  in  I^rcia,  given  above,  is 
of  the  fifth  century,    It  may.  be  profitably  compared  with 

'  Vit  S.  Poiphjr.  a  Marco  conscript, ,  memoir  by  M.  Rouz,  repreaeated  in 

No.  98 ;  BoUand.,  Feb.  26 ;  Tillemont,  the   seventh  volume  of  the  Memoire* 

H.E.,x.800;LeOuien,O.C.,ni.614.  Geggrtipkiques  of  Eyriea  and   Malte 

"  This  ground-plan  is  tal^en  from  a  Bnm. 
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S.  Vitale,  at  BArenoa,  of  which  the  date  is  647.  It  is  curious 
that  the  ground-plan  of  this  Lycian  church  is  precisely  the 
same  with  the  usual  form  in  which,  in  the  West,  the  Evan- 
gelistic symbols  are  represented. 

SiONAKB,  in  Qeoi^ia.  Thia  is  a  very  small  church,  re- 
ferred to  the  fourth  century.  It  possesses  the  remains  of 
S.  Kina,  the  illuminator  of  Georgia.  The  arrangement  is, 
bema,  without  separate  prothesis,  diaconicon,  naos,  and 
western  narthex.  On  a  stone  of  the  south  door  is  the  in- 
scription, "  I  George  restored  it."  The  Altar  and  table  of 
prothesis  are  formed  of  one  stone ;  the  diaconicon  is  also  the 
chapel  of  S.  Kina,  and  her  monument,  a  flat  stone  richly 
sculptured,  occupies  its  whole  length  and  half  its  breadth. 
Besides  the  four  central  piers  there  are  two  to  the  trapeza. 
The  walls  are  frescoed  with  a  host  of  Geoi^an  Saints ;  S.  Nina 
herself  is  piunted  on  the  iconostasis.  This  church  stands 
beaotifaUy  on  elevated  tahle-hutd  among  the  mountains. 


DtOUSD-fLOI  or  OIBIL-XL'TKRR. 


The  rock  church  of  Gebel-el-terr,  on  the  Nile,  is  of  nearly 
the  same  date*.  It  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
south-east.  The  fourfold  division  is  clearly  defined  by  wooden 
screens,  and  the  choir  seems  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
soleas.  The  bema  is  to  the  north  of  the  choir,  the  diaconicon  to 
the  south  of  it,  but  under  the  steps  of  entrance.  The  two  small 

•  Tha  plin  ii  trom  Cujiod'i  MonuUilct  in  (bt  Ltvant,  p.  110. 
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columns  in  the  choir  are  Corinthian,  of  plaistered  brick.  The 
apse  has  six  pilasters,  and  a  synthronus  of  three  niched  seats ; 
the  latter  are  now  used  as  receptacles  for  the  icons,  fee. 

To  a  later  period  are  to  be  referred  the  ruins  of  a  remark- 
able dromic  church,  the  cathedral  of  Bosrah,  the  remains  of 
which  are  tolerably  perfect,  and  of  considerable  size.  Bosrah, 
as  the  Metropolitical  See  of  Arabia,  must  have  been  a  place 
of  no  small  consequence,  till  it  fell,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Mahomet,  before  the  first  fiiry  of  the  Saracens. 

An  inscription  on  its  walls  runs  thus : 

+  EniTOYeEONNeCTNOYKNOSIQ5CNTOYIOYN    .   .  .   OY  .  .   PXI- 
eniCKROKOAOMHeHKAIErENIOeHOATIOCAPAGCCEIPTIOYBAXXO- 
YPMA     .   .   .    eONTIOYIONAeNOeePONKMKAM     .   NIKQNMAPTYP- 
ONeNPTI  .   . 

This  is  the  legend  as  given  by  Buckingham" ;  and  making 
allowance  for  its  gross  faults,  I  read,  eni  rw  deo<l>i\je<rraTov 
KoX  oa-uordrov  *Iow[uip]ov,  afy)(t[€pici>^  koX]  hnaKoirov,  ^/coSo* 
fjuijdff  Koi  eyevu^  (f)  6  Sr/u)^  vab^  Sc^yyiov  [fcaX]  BajQ(p^  •  •  • 
d0X/Hf>6p€i>v  tuu  KaTOuvUmv  fitiprvpcov. 

The  words  after  Bdxxjov  seem  altogether  corrupt;  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  letters  would  be  Seipyiov,  BdxxP^, 
KoX  Aeovrlov, 

It  seems,  however,  next  to  certain  that  the  name  of  the 
Bishop  in  whose  time  the  church  was  consecrated  was  Junian. 

Now  in  the  list  of  those  Metropolitans  of  Bostra  whose 
names  have  descended  to  us,  no  such  Prelate  as  Junianus 
occurs:  nor  indeed  does  it  appear,  on  a  reference  to  the 
indices  of  Bishops  published  by  Le  Quien,  that  there  ever 
was  a  Prelate,  in  any  Eastern  See,  of  that  name.  It  is  there- 
fore probably  a  mistake,  either  of  the  engraver  or  transcriber, 
for  Julianus.  Now  there  was  a  S.  Julian  who  was  Metro- 
politan of  Bostra  in  the  time  of  the  heretical  Emperor  Ana- 
stasius,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from  his  See  for  refusing 
the  Communion  of  his  Patriarch,  the  arch-heretic  Severus 
of  Antioch.  He  is  mentioned  by  Victor  Tunnunensis  and 
Evagrius  as  a  disciple  of  S.  Theodosius  the  Archimandrite. 
John  Moschus  tells  us  that  poison  was  once  offered  to  him, 
but  that  after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  cup'^ 

«  Arab  Tribes,  196.  >  jf.  E.,  iii.  33.  r  Prat  SpirituaJ.,  cap.  94. 
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he  took  it  without  harm.  He  returned  to  his  See  on  the 
death  of  Anastasius,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy. 
Anastasius  died  in  518^  and  nothing  seems  more  likely  than 
thatj  on  his  return^  the  good  Bishop  should  have  employed 
himself  in  the  erection  of  this  churchy  which  will  thus 
date  about  520.  And  a  curious  verbal  coincidence  may  be 
noted  between  the  inscription  first  quoted  and  a  MS.  life  of 
S.  Julian  referred  to  by  Le  Quien'  as  in  his  possession.  The 
inscription  speaks  of  the  Prelate  as  apxt^^pio)^  koX  hruricoTrov, 
The  life  has  this  passage :  6  fjuuedpto^  ^IovKulvo^  tov  t^  a/9- 
')^i€pma'vpf)^  Kurd,  rr^v  Bocrrpav  irapd.  tov  Seov  r&v  SXatv 
hieircav  xipw,  ix  irolfivrj<;  Bavfjuurrip:  woifiijv  yeyouev  apiCTO^, 
K.  r.  X.  The  apj(iepkv^  was  hardly  then  so  common  as  it 
afterwards  became. 


OBOUKD-FLAN  OF  THX  CHUBOH  OP  XANTHU8. 

The  church  of  the  monastery  of  Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  would 
also  appear  of  this  date  :  the  above  is  a  rough  ground-plan. 

The  last  church  that  I  shall  mention  of  this  date  is  that  of 
S.  Clement  at  Ancyra,  so  named  after  an  early  Prelate  and 
martyr  of  that  See*.  In  the  absence  of  all  dat^  we  may  fix 
the  building  as  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
both  from  the  shape  of  the  central  apse,  and  from  the  re- 
markable form  of  the  prothesis  and  diaconicon,  so  exactly 
agreeing  with  the  early  Lycian  church  near  Tlos,  which  I 
have  recently  given.  The  ground-plan  is  on  the  opposite 
page^ 

«  O.  C,  ii  868.  ••  Theground-planisfromM.Tcxier'B 

*  Martyiolog.  Roman.  Jan.  28.  Tiavels  in  Asia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'     THE  CHURCH  OF  TH£  ETERNAL  WISDOM  AT  CONSTAMTIKOPLS. 

The  chtirch  of  S.  SopUa  was  so  completely  the  normal 
type  of  every  future  stage  of  ByEantine  art^  that  it  would  be 
inexcusable  to  omit  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  the  present 
place.  I  can  neither  hope  nor  pretend  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  researches  of  Du  Cange,  Banduri^  and  G^Uius^  ex- 
cept perhaps  method  and  combination.  The  stupendous 
erudition  of  the  first  named  writer  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
annals  of  literature :  the  reader  would  imagine  that  Du  Cange 
had  resided  all  his  life  in  medieval  Constantinople^  and  can 
only  by  an  effort  realize  the  fact^  that  he  lived  in  a  far  dis- 
tant country^  and  wrote  of  a  bygone  age.  I  shall  freely 
use  his  references  and  deductions  in  the  following  account 
of  the  Great  Churchy  but  shall  not  uselessly  swell  my  pages 
with  his  name,  which  would  occur  many  times  in  each.  His 
account^  however,  of  S.  Sophia,  while  supplying  almost  every 
authority  for  its  description,  shews  him  to  have  been  mis- 
taken, as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  many  of  his  conclusions 
and  details. 

2.  The  note  of  Gibbon,  (vii.  117,)  is  so  pertinent,  that  I- 
cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  it.  ''Among  the  crowd  of 
ancients  and  modems  who*  have  celebrated  the  temple*  of 
S.  Sophia,  I  shall  diieiti)iguish  and  foUow,  1.  Four  original 
spectators  and  historians :  Frocopius,  in  his  work  on  the 
Edifices  of  Justinian;  Ub.  L  c.  1 ;  Agathias,  pp.  1S2,  8 ;  Faul 
the  Silentiary,  in  a  poem  of  1036  hexameters ;  and  Evagrius, 
lib.  iv«  81.  2.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later  period, 
George  Codinus,  de  Origin.  Constantinop.,  pp.  64 — 74}  and 
the  anonymous  writer  of  Banduri,  tom.  i.  pp.  65 — 80.  3. 
The  great  Constantinopolitan  antiquary,  Du  Cange,  Constan- 
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tinop.  Christiana,  lib.  iii,  pp.  5 — 78.  4.  Two  French  travel* 
lers,  the  one  Peter  Gyllias,  the  other  Grelot,  Voyage  de 
Constantinop.  Parii^  1680.''  Grelot  I  qoote  with  the  greater 
pleasnrej  because  the  copy  I  have  employed  was  a  present 
firom  the  author  to  the  public  library  at  Cambridge^  and  has 
yarious  corrections  in  Us  own  hand.  To  Gibbon's  authori- 
ties I  add  the  researches  of  Poeocke ;  Michaudj  Carretpimd-^ 
ence  d' Orient;  Andreossy^  Canstaniinople  ei  le  Bo^pkore; 
Fisher's  illustrations  of  Constantinople,  the  letter-press  of 
which  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Walsh :  and  above,  all  Von 
Hammer's  CanstaniitiopoUs  vnd  der  Bo9poro$* 

3.  On  the  destruction  of  the  Ghreat  Church  in  the  sedition 
known  by  the  name  of  Nika,  which  began  Jan.  13,  532, 
Justinian,  whose  passion  for  building  was  the  ruling  feature 
of  his  life,  determined  to  erect  a  church  which  should  excel 
all  those  then  in  existence.  The  execution  of  the  work  was 
committed  to  Anthemius*  of  Tralles,  the  first  architect  as 
well  as  mechanician  of  his  time,  and  Isidore  of  Miletus; 
but  the  Emperor  reserved  to  himself  the  pow^  of  suggest- 
ing, altering,  or  improving.  Artists  were  collected  firom  the 
whole  world^ ;  heavy  taxes®  were  imposed  to  supply  the  im- 

*  The  Silentiary  is  loud  in  his  pndses  : 

ti»Cttfi4ffmw  fioykga-uf  iwti/iffkwwif  fioffiKhmr 
Of  Isidore  he  says,  in  more  moderate  language : 

Xapd^ai   was   the  technical  term  for  of  the  lost  lines  of  the  Silentiary),  and 

making  the  working  drawings :  and  so  then  he  goes  on  to  praise  Anthemius. 

XafMUCT^.  «  A^oyr^tros  xp^f^^^  kwdifTmif,  is 

*  Procopins,  de  Mdi&c  i.  1 :  robs  the  expression  of  Procopios*  The 
T^X^Tos  4k  vdffiis  yns  ffyci^cy  iwopras,  withdrawal  of  tho  salaries  of  the  pio- 
(a  phrase  which  from  its  quasi -metri-  feasors  stands  on  the  authority  of  Zi- 
cal  nature  seems  to  have  come  from  one  nenn.  The  Silentiary*  very  spiritedly  i 

irol  yhp  ifihs  imprrovxos  Skiit  xl^ovhs  nU  Ir  lo6<rtis 
fiipBapWf  KiteovUnnw  wX^powop  6Kfiw  iytipas, 
Xa/brop  o^K  IftiptPtp  htapKia  ic6a-f»op  4MXots 
iififipoff(oo  pJioto  BwMof,  f  hft  irdtnis 
ikvlios  tit^poff^pip'  ^9pavx9a  ^icoro  *Pi6/«if' 
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mense  drain  of  money;  the  various  salaries  of  the  public 
teachers  and  professors  were  diverted  to  this  channel ;  the 
riches  of  the  East  could  hardly  bear  the  expense  of  the  un- 
dertaking. Ten  thousand  workmen  were  employed;  and 
paid^  every  evening,  in  silver ;  Justinian,  in  a  light  tunic, 
was  constantly  at  the  works ;  the  operations  were  pushed  on 
with  inconceivable  speed ;  and  costly  presents  flowed  in  from 
all  sides  to  the  rising  pile. 

4.  The  church  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom  was  commenced  at 
eight  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  February'*,  A.D. 
532,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  26th  of  December,  A.D. 
587.  The  time  occupied  by  its  erection  was  thus  five  years, 
ten  months,  and  three  days^.  Justinian's  pardonable  ex- 
clamation is  well  known, — "Glory  be  to  God,  Who  hath 
accounted  me  worthy  of  such  a  work :  I  have  conquered 
thee,  O  Solomon !''  The  church  then  dedicated  was,  how- 
ever, very  different  from  the  present  building :  and  it  needed 
a  stern  instructor  to  convince  Justinian  that  the  work  must 
be  strengthened. 

5.  A  series  of  earthquakes,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
that  Emperor,  overthrew  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  and  over- 
whelmed the  Altar  in  its  ruin.  The  indefatigable  prince 
recommenced  the  work,  raising  that  part  of  the  roof  higher : 
and  celebrated  the  second  consecration  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  561,  from  Christmas  Eve  to  the  Epi- 
phany. The  twenty-second  of  December  is  the  day  fixed  by 
the  Mensea  for  the  commemoration  of  this  august  ceremony. 


iv$4i9  Ilaryycdoio  ^dxis  kcH  ^vytits  AKfni 
iifyvp4as  &i^w  SXai  ^X4fiat'  M<(8c  xoAAot 


<i  The  present  reading  of  Cedrenus  is 
wrong:  4w  rf  im{  $Tti  iarh  Krl<r*t»s 
ic6arftov,  lp9uermwos  t/,  tijj  ic/  tow 
^tfipotfopiov  liffifhs,  &pt^  rrpdrqf  rris  rifi4- 
par  because,  as  Da  Cange  observes, 
the  date  of  the  N^a  is  so  well  fixed. 
But  ffrrf  ought  to  be  trrfi'i  and  ic' 
ought  to  be  i'.  The  commencement, 
however,    must    mean     simply    the 


clearing  away  rubbish  and  the  like : 
for  only  thirty-four  days  had  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  the  N/ira. 

•  Oibbon  says,  "five  years,  eleven 
months,  ten  days,' '  from  carelessly  read- 
ing Cedrenus,  who  is  speaking  of  the 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  Nika 
and  the  dedication. 
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6.  The  expense  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds^  whether  of  gold  or  silver  is  not  expressly 
recorded.  But  I  shall  not  be  deterred  by  the  sneer  of 
Gibbon  from  expressing  my  belief,  that  gold  must  be  in- 
tended :  which  would  raise  the  amount  to  the  sum  of  about 
thirteen  millions.  The  solid  masses  of  gold^  the  precious 
stones^  the  porphyry^  jasper,  and  marble^  the  pay  of  ten 
thousand  workmen  for  six  years,  the  salary  of  artists,  the 
transportation  of  materials,  the  immense  fabrication  of  mo- 
saic, these  considerations  may  account  for  this  immense 
expenditure,  and  render  the  other  amount,  one  million, 
ridiculous  and  incredible. 

7.  The  plan  of  S.  Sophia  may  be  described  as  a  Greek 
cross  inscribed  in  a  square  of  243  feet :  with  a  slightly  pro- 
jecting eastern  apse,  and  a  double  western  narthex :  a  cen- 
tral dome  flanked  east  and  west  by  a  semidome :  the  latter 
supported,  to  the  east  by  three,  to  the  west  by  two,  conchs 
or  apses.  The  extreme  length,  from  the  depth  of  the  bema 
to  the  western  wall  of  the  outer  narthex,  is  about  340  feet'. 

8.  The  great  dome?,  1, 1, 1, 1,  rises  from  four  massy  piers. 
Well  aware  that  the  main  being  of  the  fabric  depended  on 
these,  the  architect  formed  them  of  a  compact  firee-stone; 
the  blocks  were  hewn  into  squares  and  triangles,  braced 
with  iron,  and  soldered  with  lead.  They  are  strengthened 
by  four  prodigious  buttresses,  which  rise  in  the  exterior  to 
the  spring  of  the  dome :  and  contain  the  staircases  by  which 
the  women  formerly  ascended  to  the  gynseconitis.  The 
superincumbent  dome  rises  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  from  the  pavement.  Its  usual  epithet  among 
the  Greek  writers,  aerial^  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment on  first  beholding  it;  its  diameter  being  one 
hundred  and  eight,  its  vertical  height  but  thirty-eight  feet**. 
But  it  was  intended  that  its  convexity  should  correspond 
with  that  of  the  sky,  whence  its  name.     To  lessen  the  fear- 

'  In  all  measurements  of  S.  Sophia  ii.  74 ;  Agathias,  p.  152  ;  Grelot,  p.  103. 
the  extreme  difficulty  attending  the  •»  Du  Cange's  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
task,  not  to  say  its  danger,  must  be  ject  seems  conclusiye,  Constantinop. 
taken  into  consideration.  Christ  ii.  32.    Others  make  the  height 

■  See,  for  the  dome,  the  Silentiary,  only  eighteen  feet 
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fill  Weight  of  Bach  an  ereetkm^  wlnle  Justmian^  to  prevent 
accidents  from  fire,  would  not  employ  wood,  either  in  the 
roof  or  elsewhere,  he  used  pumice  stone,  light  enough  to 
float  on  water,  and  Bhodian  bricks :  the  weight  of  the  latter 
being  but  the  sixth  part  of  those  of  ordinary  mann&cture. 
There  are  twenty-four  windows  in  the  dome,  small  and  low; 
the  groining  ribs  spring  from  between  them,  and  termin- 
ate in  a  drcolar  vault ;  and  immediately  above  these  rose 
the  great  Cross,  as  now  the  accursed  crescent.  The  dome 
was  covered  with  mosaic  of  glass :  the  summit,  as  usual, 
representing  a  Majesty.  The  greater  part  of  the  designs 
has  been  effaced  by  the  Turks.  The  mosaic  is  constantly 
falling ;  and  being  collected  by  the  Imaums  is  formed  into 
crosses,  and  sold  to  Christian  visitors.  The  exterior  is 
covered  with  lead. 

9.  To  the  east  of  the  great  dome  rises  the  semi-dome, 
2, 2, 2, 2,  which  *  fell  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Justinian.    Providentially  no  lives  were  lost. 

'  It  it  not  very  easy  to  deteimine  rhv  i/Afivwa.    Now,  evidently,  nothing 

wbtt  it  was  tbat  really  felL    Many  but  the  fall  of  the  semi-dome  could 

writers  haye  asserted  that  it  was  only  have  destroyed  both  the  ambon  and  the 

the  eastern  part  of  the  central  dome,  altar.  Bnt  again,  Agathias,  describing 

Others  have  thought  that  it  was  only  the  catastrophe,    speaks    of  the  /tc- 

the  semi-dome.     Theophanes  seems  to  aalrarow  fitpos  r^s  ifto^s,  koI  Ihray- 

assert  as.  much,     '^tca-cf  rh  ta^aTo-  ra  lm'4pfiaXXop  itMofitfiktix^ra,  which 

Xuchif    fidpos    T^f    vpoOrmrroXirf   roB  seems  to  imply  that  the  dome  itself 

kylav  Bvcioimiplov,  iral  ffvphpv^t  rh  fell.    The  Silentiary  gives  the  clearest 

KifiApioVf  irol  T^y  ayiay  rpdwtfay,  leat  account : 

1i9ri  fi^v  a$«yapo7<ruf,  iwtfjifitfiavia  0c/ieiXoir 
(T^ptdpfii  Tifurdfutto  KoHipnr^  04{rK€\os  &rrv(* 

vtihSf  ifpior^t9tyos  UXftihot  i/nfutffi  rtx^ifi* 

iun-oXue^,  ff^odpftis  re  Xixp^  KOpip<rty  tfilxBii' 

iiy  8^  rh  fihf  9Mr4Bouri,  rh  ('  thiri  $dfi$oi  UtMai 

Mir9p  hfrkpucrov  S/iiXv^v  i«acp€fijks  oMpms, 
With  one  exception  this  description  is  numine  austentata,)  that  the  part,  which 
very  easy.  The  half  dome  fell,  and  a  fias  thus  left  suspended  In  the  air, 
part  of  the  dome  followed.  The  greater  still  stood  at  the  time  the  Silentiary 
portion,  however,  stood  firm,  and  over-  wrote,  i.  c.  after  the  second  consecration, 
hung  the  church  as  if  by  miracle.  But  as  Justinian  rebuilt  the  whole  of 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  rh  «'  tiVM  the  dome,  not  any  part  of  It  could,  on 
0d/A0os  tZMai,  if  this  means,  as  Du  this  supposition,  be  intended  by  the 
Cange  thinks,  (ad  hunc  usque  diem     Sflentiary,  and  the  portion  that  was  ^«t- 
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It  appears  that  not. only  the  aemi*dome^  but  ihe  eastern 
portion  of  the  great  dome  itself  gave  way ;  and  the  Emperor 
resolved  on  a  restoration  of  the  whole.  The  central  dome 
was  now  raised  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  general  efiTect  con- 
siderably improved;  thongh,  as  we  shall  see,  the  interior 
never  perfectly  recovered  its  pristine  glory.  In  the  restoration, 
Justinian  employed  the  services  of  Isidore  the  younger,  the 
nephew  of  him  who  was  engaged  in  the  first  erection  of 
the  church.  But  the  master  mind  of  Anthemius  seems  to 
have  been  wanting;  the  eastern  part  again  gave  way,  and 
was  propped  up  by  four  buttresses,  which  form  a  conspicuous 
object  fix>m  the  Seraglio  Place.  It  was  again  restored  by 
Basil  the  Bulgaricide^  at  an  expense,  in  scaffolding  and  ma- 
chines alone,  of  ten  centenaries  of  gold^. 

10.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  poskdonof  the  Altar,  A, 
nor  the  iconostasis,  4^  both  of  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed ;  but  it  is  a  cunous  fact  that  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
thesis  is  not  certainly  known.  It  will  be  well,  in  the  first 
place,  to  give  our  best  authority,  the  beautiftil  description  of 
the  Silentiaij. 

fifUtriyMV*  4nfroi0  dc  fttr  fy^9P  mtxwa  r^x^w 


KpifiJks  atpoLi  was  the  eastern  part  of 
tfie  ifve^rn  eemi-dome.  But,  in  this 
oaae,  why  the  owtinuai  re&remoe  to 
the  ^QT^Xm^  fi4po$  a*  tjiat  which  feli  t 
Or  how  cpuld  the  central  dome  he  se- 
built  wkhont  rebuilding  the  western  as 
well  as  die  eastern  semi- dome?  So 
that  not  even  the  western  one  oenld 
have  been  preserved  in  its  origina]  state 
when  the  Silentiary  wrote.  We  must 
therefore  take  ^tvdri  in  the  sense  of— - 
i»€»t,  existing  at  the  time  (he  poem  was 
composed,  but — remaining  erect  even 
yet  after  the  other  part  had  fallen ;  and 
so  all  becomes  perfectly  easy.  For  the 
restt  Theophanes,  wlio  lemarks  tkstthe 
mass-pien  were  lebuilt,  tells  us  that 


the  additional  height  was  twenty  feet. 
fieuriXwhs  Hjytipty  ftAAovf  irivffohs,  Ktd 
M^mo  rhr  rpmtKkoWf  .  .  Ih^«9«lr  irX4op 
tUcdci  wiSof  f If  hnifiam^,  hnmm  rev 
rp^cy  Kriffftaros*  But  Zonaras,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Byzantine  writers, 
make  the  difference  to  have  been  twenty- 
five  feet.  Later  ^Cheeks,  to  magnify 
the  first  church,  declare  that  the  latter 
was  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  former 
dome. 

r^f  iy6ioVf  iC  £¥  oi  rcxi'Troi  Urrd^uroi, 
Ktti  riis  0Aas  iutayo/Adm  Icx^^/tici^oi  ^ko- 
}i6fAoxnf  rh  wcirrwic^s,  xpwlov  KwrrpfdpM 
f^Ko.     So  Scylitzes. 
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Koy^aat  rmhu  KOfftfwa  aotffot  Ttxjnifuim  fnv&^ 
a»€p€s  ffvdd(apTo'  ro  d*  arpcccf,  c«r*  ago  nSyxpu 
tlwakiov  KoKicvai  ^a^fiioms,  cor*  avi  rix^tft 
avroi  wov  i€daaa%'  luari  d*  €(maaro  OAaovf 

And  farther  on : 

Ktovts  IdpvaawTO  Kapffora  dta-fua  ;(aXjc«* 
yXcvna,  xp^^^^^^^'^'^^  napatrXaCo^ra  p€plptfat' 
€la\  d«  frop<lwp€ai§  hri  Kiotn  iuow€s  SXXai, 
Sykaa  StcrtrdXtK^  xko€pcm^ot  cErtfca  werpijs' 
hfBa  rt  &rjKmp»v  vrnprnia  Kakit  voi^crccff' 

cf  d*  vfl-^  Ocir<r(iXur^&  <axi  ov  diNrl  jciocri  Xc^irrc. 
f(rrt  dc  Bapfir^ai  w6ow  compos,  Bs  mrw  doccuf 
nri^ctro  BapfrcXims  M,  kUhti  rpurawa  doias, 
ovUe  patruf  jccycoco  mt  ^pw  h'p€<r€  ir$£ai. 

11.  Now  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  concha  here  re- 
ferred to  are  those  which  in  the  ground-plan  I  have  marked  5. 
Here  are  the  two  piers  below^  and  the  six  above^  the  half  apse, 
and  the  gynseconitis.  Du  Cange  forthwith  makes  the  north- 
ernmost of  these  to  have  been  the  prothesis^  the  southern- 
most the  diaconicon^  and  others  have  followed  him.  But, 
in  opposition  to  this  view,  I  must  remark,  I.  By  the  common 
consent  of  aU,  the  iconostasis  was  under  the  eastern  part  of 
the  semi-dome,  in  the  position  that  I  have  marked  4  4  4  4w 
If,  therefore,  the  prothesis  and  diaconicon  were  at  5  5,  they 
were  outside  the  bema.  Now,  had  they  been  so  at  S.  Sophia's, 
they  would  doubtless  have  generally  been  so  in  the  innume- 
rable churches  of  which  that  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom  waa  the 
norm.  But  there  is  not  one  example  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prothesis  and 
diaconicon  are  usually  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
bema.  2.  The  narrow  passages,  marked  6,  6,  which  exactly 
correspond  with  the  usual  arrangement,  would  have  been 
almost  useless  if  the  prothesis  were  in  the  conch,  or,  at  least, 
could  have  been  much  better  provided  by  cutting  the  mass- 
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pier  obliquely.  3.  The  position  of  the  women^  exactly  over 
the  prothesis,  would  have  been  very  inconvenient^  and,  I 
believe,  without  a  parallel ;  nor  does  it  appear  easy  to  con- 
struct a  screen  which  should  preserve  the  hinder  part  of  the 
concha  from  profanation  or  injury. 

12.  These  considerations  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  warrant 
a  conclusion  that,  let  the  prothesis  and  diaconicon  have  been 
where  they  might,  it  was  not  in  the  conchs ;  and  the  same 
suspicion  seems  faintly  to  have  struck  Du  Cange.  If  we  now 
enquire  where  they  were,  the  only  place  that  is  left  for  us 
wiU  be  in  7, 7,  recesses  which  would  otherwise  be  absolutely 
useless;  for  the  whole  north-east  and  south-east  area  lay 
before  the  eastern  doors,  and  so  could  not  be  available  for 
this  purpose.  And  if  it  be  asked  why,  in  this  case,  the  pas- 
sage through  the  parabema  did  not  open  immediately  into 
the  prothesis ;  I  reply,  clearly  for  the  purpose  of  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  symmetry  of  the  synthronus.  Undoubtedly  we 
might  a  priori  have  supposed  that  the  prothesis  would  be 
larger,  but  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  bema  itself  is 
very  small. 

13.  The  northern  passage,  6,  6,  is  now  occupied  by  a  pue 
for  the  Sultan.  The  mehrab,  or  niche  for  the  Koran,  which 
faces  Mecca,  is  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  apse :  I  will  not 
profane  the  ground-plan  by  marking  the  spot.  The  place 
where  the  Mufti  prays  at  the  Ramazan  and  at  the  Bairam, 
is  at  the  south  end  of  the  iconostasis. 

14.  Of  the  synthronus,  10,  10,  10, 1  have  nothing  particu- 
lar to  observe,  having  already  quoted  the  description  which 
the  Silentiary  gives  of  it.  The  anonymous  author  of  the 
description  of  S.  Sophia  will  have  it  that  there  were  only 
seven  seats ;  but  this  is  absolutely  impossible,  both  from  the 
size  of  the  apse,  and  from  the  necessity  of  providing  room  for 
more  Metropolitans  and  Bishops.  There  seem  to  have  been 
two  rows  of  stalls  in  this  synthronus  ^  The  seats  themselves 
were  of  silver  gilt;  the  shafts  which  separated  them  (and 
probably  carried  a  canopy)  were  of  pure  gold.  In  the  conchs 
the  two  central  pillars  are  of  porphyry,  their  bases  being  of 

'  This  appears  from  a  passage  of  Con-      07rc  iTrrot  $&Kot,   Kot  «T  vfA  roirmp 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus ;  (Basil  !▼.)      /3^fii8«t. 

R 
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white  marble;  these,  eight  sltogether,  had  formed  jnurt  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sua,  erected  by  Anrdian  at  Rotse,  and 
wete  a  present  from  a  widow  lady  named  Maicia.  In  like 
manner  other  piers  were  sent  from  Ephesos,  (eight  of  green 
marble,  and  extreme  beauty,)  Cysicos,  and  the  Cyelades. 
The  six  columns  whidi  they  support  are  of  Thessalian  mar- 
ble, cloudy  green;  the  latter  simply  carry  a  kind  of  Taulted 
canopy  over  the  gallery,  and  itboye  them  towers  the  vast 
ooneh-arch,  throogh  which  is  dimly  seen  the  square  area 
beyond. 

15.  It  is  certain  that,  when  first  built,  S.  Sophia  possessed 
but  one  eastern  door ;  nor  is  it  dear  when  the  second  was 
added.  Paul  the  Silentkuy  expressly,  aXX'  ini  ptisv  taeBaifra^ 
wi/Xi;  iaLo.  There,  however,  have  long  been  two;  and  the 
tradition  is  that  Mahomet  entered  by  the  southernmost  of 
them  on  his  first  visit  to  the  church.  They  open  into  a  small 
vestibule,  and  communicate  by  a  narrow  door  with  the  area 
before,  12,  12. 

16.  The  areas  in  front  of  these  eastern  doors  exactly  cor- 
respond with  each  other.  They  were  supported  by  six 
columns  of  greyish  white  marble ;  but  those  marked  8*  8* 
have  been  long  walled  up  against  the  great  mass-piers,  which 
are  much  distressed  by  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the 
dome.  In  the  gallery  above  one  of  these  areas,  or  tadm,  as 
they  are  more  usually  called,  was  the  seat  of  the  Empress* 
The  first  triforium  has,  pn  the  interior,  marble  walk  four  feet 
in  height,  shaped  like  a  desk,  and  the  case  is  the  same  all 
round  the  church.    The  Silentiary  says, 

iravra  bi  Gfo-traXcxoto  fitralxf^ta  Ktovos  dvlfp 
Xaiptois  tl<ppa(«v  if}€itriia<rw'  tvBa  nk^Bttata 
fyytm6vovs  dtyK&vat  imfptia'am  yvwuK€S. 

The  Beara-aXi/col  xlove^  are,  of  course,  the  triforium  piers. 
From  this  triforium  a  very  excellent  view  of  the  church  is 
obtained. 

17.  Another  point  of  difficulty  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
choir  at  S.  Sophia^s.  The  number  of  Clergy  attached  to  it 
was  immense.  Thus  we  find  that  Justinian  limited  it  to  sixty 
Priests,  a  hundred  DeaconS)  ninety  Sub-deacons,  a  hundred 
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and  ten  Seaders^  twenty-five  Singers.  Thus  there  was  a 
total  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  Clerks,  besides  forty 
Deaconesses,  and  a  hundred  Ostiani,  Now  Du  Cange  denies 
that  there  was  any  formed  choir.  He  alleges  only  two  rea. 
sons  in  his  favour ;  the  passage  of  S.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica 
which  I  have  quoted  in  another  place,  and  the  &ct  that  the 
ambon  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  centre  of  the  dome. 
''  But,''  argues  he,  **  had  the  ambon  been  shut  off  in  the 
choir,  by  a  screen,  from  the  nave,  the  Deacon  could  not 
have  been  seen  or  heard  by  the  people.''  Certainly  not; 
but,  though  there  undoubtedly  must  have  been  a  choir,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a 
screen  :  it  does  not  even  follow  that  the  stalls  were  returned, 
though  they  probably  were  so.  Du  Cange  places  the  Dea- 
cons in  the  diaconicon,  (his  diaconicon,  it  will  he  remembered, 
is  the  southern  conch,  6,)  a  hundred  men  where  fifty  <^uld 
not  decently  be  accommodated.  But  where  the  Priests  CQuld 
have  been  placed  he  does  not  venture  to  decide.  In  after 
times  these  385  Ecclesiastics  were  so  greatly  increased,  that 
in  a  Novell  of  Heraclius  we  are  informed  that  the  stallSj 
araaei/i:,  could  not  suffice  to  contain  them.  Again,  in  the 
list  of  officials  of  the  Great  Church  we  read  of  the  right  and 
left  choirs :  where  then  was  this  choir,  and  where  were  the 
stalls? 

18.  Let  us  take  a  practical  view  of  the  subject.  865  Clerks 
could  not  only  be  conveniently  accommodated,  but  a  larg^ 
addition  was  made  to  that  number  before  the  stalls  were  so 
full  as  to  be  crowded.  We  may  thus  assume  that  400  Eccle-p 
siastics  could  be  easily  placed  in  them.  This  demanded  a  space 
of  not  le$s  thiin  800  feet :  and  can  we  imagine  that  so  much 
room  could  be  provided  without  forming  an  essential  feature 
of  the  church  ?  Further ;  when  S.  Sophia  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Latins,  we  hear  that  Canons  were  instituted ; 
we  do  not  hear  that  a  choir  was  erected  for  their  reception ; 
nor  again,  among  the  various  complaints  of  the  Greeks,  do  we 
find  that  the  Franks  are  accused  of  having  entirely  altered 
and  re-fashioned  the  arrangement  of  the  Great  Church,  which 
would  be  the  case  had  a  choir  been  erected  where  none  pre* 

vioualy  existed. 

a2 
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19.  It  is  known  by  tradition  that  the  seat  of  the  Emperor 
was  at  13,  and  of  the  Patriarch  at  14,  that  is,  they  were  just 
within  the  soleas.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  stalls 
of  the  Patriarch,  and  of  the  Princes  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  occupied  the  same  respective  position  in  the  modern 
Patriarchal  church.  The  Emperor  sat  below  the  Priests. 
Now  if  we  place  them  in  the  soleas,  in  the  stalls  marked  a  a, 
and  leave  those  marked  b,  b,  b,  b,  for  the  Deacons  and  infe- 
rior Clerks,  we  shall  provide  a  sufficient  space  for  the  Eccle- 
siastics, while  the  ambon  will  stand,  as  it  ought,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  centre  of  the  dome,  and  the  Oreat  Entrance  would 
be  performed  from  the  prothesis  by  the  dotted  line  marked 
accordingly.  And  I  may  observe  that  had  the  northern 
conch  really  been  the  prothesis,  the  magnificent  procession 
which  we  know  the  Entrance  of  the  Great  Church  to  have 
been,  could  never,  from  want  of  room,  have  been  formed. 
To  conclude  from  the  silence  of  Paul  respecting  the  choir 
that  there  was  none,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  from  th.e 
same  cause  to  infer  that  there  was  no  prothesis.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  wrong,  on  these  grounds,  to  conjecture  that  the 
workmanship  of  the  stalls  was  nowise  remarkable ;  nay,  that 
they  were  perhaps  movable.  The  only  other  possible  posi- 
tion for  the  choir  would  be  against  the  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  quasi-aisles ;  and  this  might  be  supposed  the 
more  likely,  because  at  S.  Sophia  of  Kieff,  which  was  imitated 
from  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  at  Oelath  cathedral  in 
Georgia,  the  case  actually  is  so.  But  the  answer  is  easy ; 
that  the  quasi-aisles  are  expressly,  by  the  ancient  historians 
of  S.  Sophia,  called  avBp&pe^'  and  are  known  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  men,  as  the  triforia  over  them  were  to 
the  women. 

20.  The  four  columns  c  c  c  c,  which  separate  the  transepts, 
are  monolothic  of  Egyptian  granite.  Their  capitals  very 
much  resemble  such  Romanesque  Corinthianizing  work  as 
those  of  Canterbury  cathedral :  they  are  banded  just  below 
the  flowers.  The  arches  themselves  are  worked  in  rich 
mouldings,  and  the  spandrels  are  enriched  with  flowered 
circles.  These  support  the  first  triforium,  or  gynseconitis. 
Above  these  four  piers  rise  six  smaller  ones,  which  form  the 
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face  of  the  triforium,  and  much  resemble  the  large  ones  on 
which  they  rest,  except  that  the  capitals  are  lighter  and 
bolder,  and,  as  we  should  say  in  England^  more  Transitional, 
and  that  the  whole  face  of  the  spandrels  is  worked  in  ara- 
besques. The  cornices,  both  above  and  below  the  piers,  are 
very  strongly  marked :  the  arabesques  are  worked  in  jasper, 
porphyry,  and  mother  of  pearl. 

21.  Over  the  first  gynseconitis  was  the  second,  which  merely 
opened  into  the  interior  by  six  plain  arches.  These  have  long 
been  blocked  up,  the  building  having  been  so  much  shaken 
by  earthquakes.  Around  the  great  dome,  at  its  spring,  runs 
a  gaUery,  resembling  in  its  construction  the  whispering  gal- 
lery of  S.  Paul's. 

22.  The  western  semi-dome,  3, 3, 3,  resembles  that  to  the 
east,  and  need  not  detain  us.  The  conchs  are  also  similar  to 
the  corresponding  ones ;  the  piers,  which  are  of  porphyry, 
are  banded  with  bronze,  having  begun  to  give  way;  while 
the  aulse,  15, 15,  di£Fer  from  those  at  the  east  in  containing 
four  piers  only,  instead  of  six. 

23.  Returning  for  one  moment  to  the  east,  16  is  an  octa- 
gonal building,  which  formed  the  greater  sacristy.  It  is  now 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  hay  and  corn 
needed  for  the  horses  in  the  seraglio. 

24.  The  narthex  next  claims  our  attention.  I  have  already 
said  that  it  is  double,  and  that  from  some  unknown  reason  it 
b  always  spoken  of  as  if  there  were  four.  The  esonarthes 
opens  on  to  the  church  by  nine  doors,  to  the  exonarthex  by 
five,  one  of  which  is  now  blocked,  and,  at  its  northern  and 
southern  extremities  respectively  by  one.  All  these  door- 
ways are  of  marble ;  the  doors  themselves  of  bronze,  exqui- 
sitely carved  in  floriated  crosses,  which  the  Turks  have  much 
mutilated ;  while  the  interportal  wall  is  of  variegated  marble, 
and  adorned  with  richly  wrought  alabaster.  The  esonarthex 
is  double,  the  lower  part  being  properly  called  by  that  name, 
the  upper  being  a  mere  entrance  into  the  women's  galleries, 
to  which  there  is  access  by  the  doors  d,  d,  d,  d.  The  great 
central  door,  e,  has  over  it  the  figure  of  our  Lord  giving  the 
benediction  to  a  kn.eeling  Emperor,  while  S.  Mary  stands  at 
His  right,  S.  John  the  Baptist  at  His  left  hand.   The  bronze 
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doort  were  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  to  replace  the 
wooden  ones  which  were  destroyed  hy  an  accidental  fire  in 
his  reign,  and  his  name,  MIXAHA  NIKIT/2N,  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  them. 

25.  The  exonarthew  is  of  inferior  workmanship,  and  has 
been  thought  by  some  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
charch;  but  there  seems  no  ground  for  this  belief.  It  is 
•imply  Vaggon-vaulted,  and  paved  with  large  pieces  of  mar- 
ble disposed  without  order  and  without  beauty.  This  eso* 
narthex  opened  by  three  principal  doors,  h,  g,  r,  into  the  area 
at  the  west  of  the  church :  of  these  r  is  now  blocked.  19  is 
the  bell-tower,  erected,  as  I  have  said  in  another  place,  by 
the  Emperor  Michael,  in  895,  for  the  reception  of  the  Vene- 
tian bells.  These  were  afterwards  cast  into  cannon  by  the 
Turks.  18  is  the  descent  to  the  reservoir  of  water  needed 
for  the  Service  of  the  church. 

S6.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  take  an  exterior  view  of  the 
building.  We  will  begin  with  the  western  facade.  Imme- 
diately below  the  dome,  the  semidome,  and  the  eonchs,  rises 
the  esonarthex,  gabled  on  its  north  and  south  ends;  it  is 
supported  by  six  vast  but  clumsy  flying  buttresses.  Spring- 
ing from  the  outside  of  the  exonarthex,  they  abut  on  the 
esonarthex,  just  below  the  basement  line  of  its  upper  tier  of 
windows :  and  between  each  two  buttresses  are  two  sets  of 
lights,  two  above  and  two  below.  The  gable  ends  of  the 
esonarthex  have  four  lights,  one  and  three.  The  exonarthex 
is  a  mere  lean-to,  and  has  one  tier  of  two  lights  between  each 
of  the  before-named  flying  buttresses.  The  bell'^tower  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  esonarthex;  it  has  three  stages,  the 
first  without  windows,  the  second  pierced  in  a  single  arch  on 
each  side,  the  third  in  one  arch  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
two  to  the  east  and  west. 

27.  At  the  west  end  is  a  large  open  area,  surrounded  by  a 
low  cloister,  and- answering  to  the  atrium  of  a  basilic.  The 
Silentiary  names  this  the  auX^,  though  that  word  is  more 
conveniently  restricted  to  the  complements  of  the  Greek  cross 
that  make  tip  the  square  of  8.  Sophia.  Theophanes  and 
Cedrenus  call  it  the  garsonostasion,  from  the  barbarous 
Greek  ^apa-bov,  (Latin  fftgreio,  French  fforcon,)  because  there 
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tke  serrant  boya  used  to  await  the  return  of  their  marten 
from  the  Groat  Church.    The  SiJentiary  thus  describea  it : 

dkXii  Koi  dfiSpoo'toio  npif  iinr^fytop  iMa  infov 
rvrpmrtw  iaW^wnfo-t  wrptdpofum  S^^tui  aiik^9" 
Inf  /tiu  ftiv  vdpdtim  avp6arwrai,  oiyc  pcv  SXXat 
wwnraftihiu  rmKd&ovai  firoXvirxtdenrai  iccXcv^otf  t 

In  the  centre  of  this  was  the  phiale^  or  reservoir^  the  use 
of  which  I  have  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter  but  one. 

||]yK«dai^  ipir^yMP  «r  o/i^oXoy- irrorat  ovXiJ* 
fvfivrani  <^idXi)  n;  idinridoff  Zieroftos  oKfnjs' 
Ma  p6o£  JCfXod^r  dyamiXXercu  Iff  pi  ire/tirf  ty 
okK^v  itfoBp^Koyra  ^  X'^X'IP^^  qvXov' 
^Xjtov  oX«w  iraO^mp  iXariiptov,  i/inr^€  XaAs 
fifivl  xpvfroxiT»vi,  Otov  koto,  fivaruf  ^oprffv^ 
€vwxioig  cixP^*'^'^^  dtpwrirerai  Syyftriv  vdt»p* 
oKiAv  mrayy€\kovra  Ocov  fitvos. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
great  beauty  of  these  lines.  The  fiifv  xr^^^ox^twv  is,  of  course, 
January,  so  called  either  firom  the  presents  usually  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year^  or  because  ijiagistrates  then  en- 
tered on  their  office,  and  appeared  in  their  solemn  robes  in 
public. 

fl8.  The  north  and  south  sides  are  almost  the  same.  Im* 
mediately  under  the  dome  is,  beneath  a  vast  arch  of  con- 
struction, a  flat  wall,  pierced  with  twelve  lights,  seven  and 
five.  Below  this,  as  a  lean-to,  is  the  upper  gynseconitis  with 
its  six  lights,  and  then,  projecting  much  more  boldly,  the 
lower  one.  These  are  flanked  by  the  enormous  buttresses, 
20,  20,  which,  in  three  huge  stages,  go  towering  up  to  the 
spring  of  the  dome.  They  contain  a  staircase  both  to  the 
upper  and  lower  gallery,  as  the  smaller  buttresses,  21,  21, 
also  do,  whereas  22  simply  conducts  to  the  first  gallery, 
and  was  that  by  which  the  Priests  and  Deacons  ascended  for 
the  purpose  of  censing  it. 

29.  The  east  end  is  very  much  blocked  up  by  the  low 
exterior  wall  that  surrounds  the  building.  Below  the  dome 
comes  the  square  roof  of  the  anise,  fianked  by  the  eastern 
buttress-staircases ;  that  rests  against  the  semi-dome,  which 
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has  four  windows  close  under  the  roofj,  each  between  two 
pilaster  buttresses.  The  conchs  are  hardly  seen,  and  the 
central  apse  itself  but  insignificant. 

30.  I  cannot  describe  the  marbles  of  which  S.  Sophia  was 
composed  better  than  in  the  words  of  Gibbon.  ''1.  The 
Carystian,  pale,  with  iron  veins.  2.  The  Phrygian,  of  two 
sorts,  both  of  a  rosy  hue,  the  one  with  a  white  shade,  the  other 
purple,  with  silver  flowers.  3.  The  porphyry  of  Egypt,  with 
small  stars.  4.  The  green  marble  of  Laconia.  6.  The  Carian, 
with  oblique  veins,  white  and  red«  6.  The  Lydian,  pale, 
with  red  flowers.  7.  The  African,  of  a  golden  hue.  8.  The 
Celtic,  black,  with  white  veins.  9.  The  Bosporic,  white,  with 
black  edges.''  I  may  add,  10.  Thessalic,  dusky  green.  The 
floor  was  of  Proconnesian  marble.  The  Silentiary  describes 
the  bronze-work  of  the  piers  in  verses  which  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  quoting. 

dkXh  Kal  \nltik6<f}ois  M  Kiotriv,  tvdoBi  ncfys 
\atyiijfj  irpoPKr/TOg  eXi{  vokvKtaros  aKOpBrjt 
vypii  hupinv(i»v  apfkUratTo,  dccrftor  oX^n^r, 
Xpvtrtos,  lfitf}6€iSy  dxida  rprjxft'tof  fkitro'tap' 
fjMpfiapa  d*  6fi,<l>ak6€vra  irtpurrif^i,  cZkc  xXodurKOiff 

Procopius  is  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  variety  of  the  marbles. 
''  Who,''  says  he,  "  can  recount  the  beauty  of  the  piers  and 
walls,  with  which  the  church  is  glorified?  The  stranger  would 
imagine  that  he  stood  in  a  meadow  in  its  height  of  flower. 
He  would  admire  this  sea-blue  tint,  that  leaf-green  hue :  he 
would  mark  how  the  purple  flowers,  and  how  the  white 
glitters.  Nature  has  variegated  the  marbles  with  the  most 
opposite  colours,  like  a  painter."  Etienne  de  Salignac,  seven 
centuries  later,  expresses  his  admiration  in  more  homely, 
perhaps  more  honest,  terms.  ''Elle  est  om^  de  plusieurs 
hautes  et  grosses  colonnes  bien  rares,  s^avoir  huit  de  por- 
phyre,  seize  de  serpentin,  et  quatre  de  marbre  blanc :  et  par 
dessus,  d'  une  belle  galerie  pavee  de  marbre  transparant,  et 
de  pleusieurs  petites  colonnes  de  marbre  et  de  serpentin." 

31.  The  mosaic  of  the  roof  was  of  the  richest  material, 
crystal,  precious  stones,  amber,  mixed  with  veXlvov  j(pvo-ow, 
or  fMoaiop  'xpwrovv.    The  figures  have  been  woefully  defieused 
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and  whitewashed  by  the  Torks^  yet  the  four  great  cherubim 
that  grace  the  spandrels  of  the  mass-piers  are  still  to  be 
traced.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  mosaic,  and  therefore 
need  here  only  quote  the  Silentiary. 

irpiv  dc  irdkvTfiriTOio  ortKas  y^rf(l>l8os  Ufo-Bai 
\arrcif  Xaoropos  fraXdfirf  Xatyyas  vff>aiv»v 
Itapfiaptas  eypa^e  /icra  irXoieaf  is  yAa'a  Toix»P* 
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Ckurchei  noticed  m  this  chapter. 


PirZOURDA. 

Abkhasia. 

TCHESEHAT. 

Lycia. 

Anakofi. 

Geoboia. 

Fo£T7  Masttbs.   Kakolajubvi. 

Georgia. 

Ladikeybh. 

Sybia. 

S.  Sophia. 

Nicosia* 

Cyprus. 

S.  Job. 

GUNNAWAT. 

8ybia. 

BOZBA. 

Sybia. 

80C£DA« 

Syria. 

Ezra. 

Syria. 

8.  Oathsbinb. 

Mount  Sinai. 

Arabia. 

Gagba. 

Abkhasta. 

Pesteney. 

HUNGABY. 

Athens  (cathedral*) 

Gbbece. 

8.  8EB6IUS. 

Oatbo. 

Egypt. 

Holy  Gboss. 

Alavebde. 

Gbobgia. 

GOBTYNA. 

Crete. 

SiLIYBI. 

Thracb. 

Pakaohia. 

Pabbkia. 

ARCmPBLAGa 

Great  Panaohia.  Athbks. 

Greece. 

TCHAXKMOBI. 

Geobgia. 

Ohona  Koitban. 

Aricenia. 

Matthbw.          \  Abohottbi. 

Armenia. 
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The  buildings  of  Justinian  form,  as  it  is  well  known,  the 
subject  of  a  work  in  six  books  by  Procopius,  the  secretary  of 
Belisarius.  It  is  extremely  useful  to  know  the  names  of 
the  cities  in  which  the  Emperor  founded  or  refounded  his 
innumerable  churches,  in  order  that,  where  they  are  still 
remaining,  no  doubt  may  exist  as  to  their  age.  But  in  an 
ecclesiological  point  of  view,  the  vague  descriptions  of  the 
courtier  are  valueless:  and  a  work,  that  might  have  been 
second  to  none  in  ritualistic  interest,  is  barely  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  names.  Of  S.  Sophia  alone  he  gives  a  detailed 
description :  of  some  few  of  the  ConstantinopoUtan  churches 
he  also  speaks  at  intelligible  length.  In  the  following 
chapter  I  propose  to  describe  a  few  of  the  more  important 
churches  of  the  epoch,  which,  having  its  rise  in  S.  Sophia, 
lasted  till  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century.  But 
it  will  first  be  well  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  the  character- 
istics* of  this  period. 

In  the  first  epoch,  one  central  dome  was  the  rule :  though 
doubtless  there  were  many  cases  in  which  a  second  or  third 
were  added.  Now  we  find  domes  increasing  in  number  and 
importance,  elevating  themselves,  sometimes  over  the  prothe- 
sis  and  diaconicon,  sometimes  over  the  extremity  of  the  four 
arms  of  the  cross,  sometimes  over  the  four  angles  of  the 
square,  sometimes  to  the  north  and  south,  sometimes  to 
the  middle,  of  the  pronaos,  sometimes  occupying  all  these 
positions  together.  Semi-domes  also,  after  the  manner  of 
S.  Sophia,  come  into  fashion. 

Another  very  important  innovation,  not  introduced  from 
S.  Sophiai  and  which  appears  earliest  in  Greece,  is  in  the 
form  of  the  dome.  Hitherto  its  windows  had  not  encroached 
upon  the  eaves ;  the  latter  ran  roimd  the  cupola  in  a  right 
line,  and  without  any  indentation.  Now,  however,  the  heads 
of  the  lights  pierce  the  eaves,  imparting  thereby  additional 
importance  to  the  walls^  and  less  consequence  to  the  roof  of 
the  dome.  The  effect  is  sometimes  perfectly  exaggerated,  as 
in  the  church  of  the  Asomaioi  at  Athens.  Many  churches, 
however,  of  a  still  later  epoch  retain  the  original  form :  so 
that  this  feature  cannot  be  considered  a  decisive  criterion  of 

*  Coucbauiy  Introd.,  p.  4. 
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age :  otherwise  Mistra,  in  the  PeloponneBUSj  a  church  of  the 
third  period,  would  be  attributed  to  the  first. 

Windows  are  now  frequently  of  two  lights^  often  of  three : 
sometimes  under  one  arch,  sometimes  merely  adjacent.  They 
are  almost  universally  arched  in  herring-bone  fashion,  though 
often  in  the  richest  materials. 

Circular  piers  give  way  to  square  :  the  vaulting  is  usually 
plain  waggon  with  broad  latitudinal  groins.  In  them  fres- 
coes were  frequently  adopted ;  for  the  rest  of  the  church 
mosaic ;  and  marble  disappears. 

The  apses,  which  have  hitherto  been  circular  on  the  exterior, 
are  now  as  generally  polygonal. 
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OBOUND-PLAN  OF  TES  CATEXSBAL  OF  PITZOONDA. 


Of  the  churches  built  by  Justinian  at  a  distance  firom 
Constantinople,  few  are  more  magnificent  than  the  cathedral 
of  Pitzounda^,  in  Oeorgia,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Catholicos 

^  The  ground-plan  is  taken  from  Montperenx,  i.   230.     I  am  indebted 
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of  Abkhasia.  It  is  still  very  perfect  in  its  ground-plan^  and 
is  about  to  undergo  a  thorough  restoration  at  the  expense  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  is  not  known  when  it  ceased  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  Patriarch ;  as  late  as  1738^  in  the  chart  compiled 
by  the  order  of  Alexander,  King  of  Imeretia^  it  is  called  the 
Patriarchal  church.  The  length  of  the  choir  is  twenty-eight 
(French*^)  feet :  of  the  trapeza^  thirty  :  of  the  bema^  as  much : 
the  height  of  the  four  central  arches^  sixty ;  and  their  span 
thirty :  the  dome  rises  thirty-six  feet  above  the  arches.  The 
apses  are  still  circular  :  the  synthronus  is  perfect :  the  walls 
are  covered  with  frescoes ;  and  the  forms  of  Saints  and  An- 
gels must  have  seemed  to  mingle  among  the  Prelates  who 
surrounded  the  throne  of  the  Patriarch  of  Abkhasia.  The 
northern  and  southern  proaulia  are  prominent  and  remark- 
able. The  narthex  is  dear  and  well  defined;  and  is  provided 
with  a  baptistery  at  its  southern  end.  The  church  is  men- 
tioned by  Procopius,  in  his  work  on  the  Gothic  war* ;  though 
not  in  that  on  the  buildings  of  Justinian ;  and  is  by  him  as- 
cribed to  that  Emperor.  An  inscription^  however^  attached 
to  the  building  itself^  and  still  legible^  though  in  Georgian^  is 
to  this  efiFect,  "  Remember,  O  Lord,  Father  Kyr  Baouraph, 
servant  of  God  :  who  built  the  church  and  cupola;  and  at  his 
resurrection  with  other  men,  have  pity  on  the  Catholicos. 
7.'^  This  date  fixes  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  to  558 ; 
and  the  expression  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Catholicos, 
may  be  explained  to  mean  that  he  contributed  largely  to  it, 
or  set  the  design  on  foot,  or  perhaps  gave  the  plan.  The 
material  of  the  walls  is  brick,  which  is  disposed  in  patterns ; 
of  the  foundations,  unhewn  stones :  the  extreme  length  of 
this  church  is  about  115  feet. 

The  pronaos  is  of  two  stories®,  the  upper  part  being  now 
in  ruins.  The  altar  is  composed  of  numerous  broken  pieces 
of  marble,  with  the  cross  engraven  on  each,  as  if  it  had  once 
been  destroyed,  and  the  pieces  collected  and  put  together. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  S.  Andrew  was  buried  here. 

To  the  same  date  I  am  disposed  to  refer  the  cathedral 

for  some  particulars  to  Spencer's  Cir-  to  English  feet  as  1  to  1.066. 

cassia,  i.  288,  and  Mourayieff's  Travels  <>  De  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  471.  Ed.  Boun. 

in  Georgia.  *  Mouraviefi;  Travels   in  Georgia, 

'  These,  it  will  he  remembered,  are  iii.  300. 
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church  of  Tchesemay^  in  Lycia :  first  described  by  Messrs. 
Spratt  and  Forbes^  in  their  late  tour  in  that  country.  It 
has  long  been  disused :  but  is  still  a  tolerably  perfect  ruin. 
It  is  situated  in  a  most  sequestered  spot  near  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Trabala^  and  the  only  difficulty  connected 
with  it  is  that  of  determining  to  what  See  it  was  attached. 
Trabala  possessed  none^  nor  did  any  episcopal  city,  so  far  as 
we  know,  occupy  a  situation  near  that  of  this  building.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  cathedral  of  Myra, 
and  thus  the  metropolitical  church  of  Lycia:  and  in  this 
opinion,  in  spite  of  the  unusual  distance  of  the  building  from 
that  city,  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  The  octagonal  erections 
north  and  south  of  the  choir,  deserve  observation.  One  of 
these  was  probably  the  baptistery ;  the  other  might  have  been 
connected  with  the  provincial  councils  of  Lycia ;  or  it  may 
be  possible  that  one  was  the  baptistery  for  the  men,  the  other 
for  the  women.  We  know  that  there  were  separate  apartments 
for  the  two  sexes ;  and  a  casual  expression  of  S.  Ambrose 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  there  were  sometimes  two  actual 
baptisteries  ^.  The  enclosure  at  the  north  end  of  the  narthex 
was  probably  the  larger  sacristy ;  the  erection  at  the  south, 
the  entrance  to  the  women's  gallery. 

'  Symbolum  aliquibut  Competentibui  in  baptisterUa  tradtbam  £c«Ieai«. 
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Tbe  moit  reaiarkable  &atiir^  of  this  churd^  is  the  txti^me 
d^th  of  the  diAomicoB  and  prothesis^  emit  of  which,  it 
will  be  teen,  has  two  entrances  from  the  bema,  Tbe  trapes^^ 
on  tiie  ocmtrarf,  almost  disappears,  but  tibkere  is  a  large 
proaolion. 

Anakofi,  or  Nioopsis*.  This  is  a  small  building^  of 
rather  uncertain  date,  but  probably  of  the  seventh  century^ 
It  is  of  the  usual  ByzantiiM  foroi,  but  has,  doubtless  in 
imitation  of  Pitzounda,  a  south  porch.  The  thinness  of  the 
walls,  oanstructed  of  K(Mnan  brick,  and  tbe  sligbtness  of  the 
piers  that  support  the  central  dome,  are  very  remarkable. 


PLAN  OV  THE  OBUBCH  OF  THE  POBTT  ICABTTRS  AT  MAKOLAKBVI. 

The  church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs*,  at  Nakolakevi,  the 
ancient  Archaeopolis,  and  the  Christian  capital  of  the  Lazi,  and 
close  to  the  eity  of  the  Argonauts,  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian 
from  the  ruinsof  an  eariier  church.  It  is  undoubtedly  that  to 


<  It  rMkmed  as  an  Arohbitboprickof 
Ziehia,  mad  in  one  natitia  has  the 
twenty- serenth  place.  Le  Quien,  Or. 
Chr.  i.  IStr. 


^  MouraTieff,  Georgia,  iii.  296. 
i  Mourayiefi;  Georgia,  tii.  260.  The 
plan  is  from  Dubois  de  Montpereuz« 
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which  Procopius  refers^.  It  stands  alone  towards  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  in  the  midst  of  mins,  now  overgrown  with  trees  and 
underwood.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  projection  of  the  pro- 
thesis  to  the  north,  and  for  its  immense  size;  for  the  double 
instead  of  the  triple  apse ;  for  the  smallness  of  the  diaconicon, 
and  for  the  chapel  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,  attached  to  the 
south  side  of  the  choir.  Justinian  gave  some  relics  of  the 
Martyrs  of  Sebaste  to  this  church:  and  to  commemorate 
them,  forty  stones  are  placed  in  the  pavement  of  the  chapel. 
The  narthex  has  an  entrance  from  the  south,  as  well  as  from 
the  west.  Here  we  have  the  influence  of  the  new  fashion, 
the  apses  being  polygonal. 

Of  other  churches  founded  by  Justinian,  I  may  mention 
Ladiketbh,  (Laodicea  Libani,)  near''  that  place,  on  the 
road  north.     It  is  now  quite  perfect ;  but  is  desecrated  as  a 
mosque.    The  dome  is  remarkable  for  its  height  in  propor- 
tion to  its  span. 

S.  Sophia,  at  Nicosia,  in  Cyprus ;  now  a  mosque. 


PLAN  OP  OUNNAWaT,  IK  STRIA. 


But,  although  the  forms  that  I  have  given  above  were 
those  which  chiefly  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  is 


(( 


^  Lib.   IT.    7.    de    edif.  Justinian. 

Sed  et  Chrisdanorum  apud  Lazos  ec- 
desiam  vetustis  et  jam  putribus  sedifi- 
ciis  viz  coh»rentem,  novam  constru- 


xit."  I  am  obliged  to  quote  from  Cra- 
neveldius's  translation,  not  having 
the  original  at  hand. 

^  Buckingham's  Arab  Tribes,  583. 
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certain  that  the  basilican  arrangement  was  by  no  means 
unknown.  The  annexed  plan  represents  the  church  of 
GuNNAWAT  in  Syria;  now  an  entire  ruin^  bat  sufficiently 
perfect  to  be  quite  intelligible.  Here  there  is  but  one  apse : 
the  piers  are^  after  the  old  fashion^  circular;  the  narthex 
was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen^  marks  of  which 
still  remain ;  a  cloister  runs  north  and  south  of  the  church, 
and  over  it,  as  well  as  over  the  narthex,  is  the  women's 
gallery. 

It  is  true  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  church  is  of  the 
time  of  Justinian,  and  it  may  be  earlier ;  but  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  namely,  at  Bosra,  is  a  church  on  an  exactly 
similar  plan,  and  having,  according  to  Buckingham^,  this 
inscription  : 

i{i  EneEAEK«IAOTIHIA lOPeAOS  .... 

IA£ONI0Y2TINIAN0YKAieE0AOPA2OK0A  .... 
HPI020lKY2TONATIOYKAIAeA0*YP0YIOBIKA  •  .  .  . 
EmrOYPOSIOTATOYKAIATIOTOYAOXI  .... 

Making  allowance  for  gross  faults  in  transcription,  and  for 
natural  decay,  we  shall  read : 

iXe<Dv  'lovorrivtayov  ical  Geodo>paff  tfKobofifiBri  6 
^lor  Oifcoff  rov  6yiov  icai  a0Ko^6pov  *Ia>/3»  icai 
cV2  Tw  6(rio»rarov  Kai  dytonirov  Ao^t  .... 

which  clearly  proves  the  church  one  of  Justinian's.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  land  of  Job  was  sufficiently  near  this 
church  to  make  its  dedication  appropriate. 

To  the  same  epoch  I  refer  the  church  of  Soceda,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Though  the  place  was  always  obscure,  the 
building  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest  in  the  East. 
The  form  is  strictiy  basilican ;  it  is  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
by  fifty  in  breadth,  and  is  very  highly  ornamented.  There 
were  eight  windows  on  each  side;  the  apse  is  still  clearly 
distinguishable ;  as  also  are  the  traces  of  the  screen  which 
separated  the  narthex  from  the  nave. 

1  Arab  Tribes,  202. 
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Of  the  same  kind,  and  probably  the  same  date,  is  tbe 
chnrch  of  Mar  Etias  at  Esiu.  Over  the  great  southern  door 
is  an  inscription,  wher^  still  may  be  read,  ottouS^  uaaofpov 
«  .  .  *  evrl  caveiriov  apovdi&tv  iwurtcomv,  where  perhaps  we 
may  correct  apo^iwv  into  apeOovoiiov,  Arethnsa  being 
an  Episcopal  See  under  the  Metropolitan  of  Apamaea. 

Another  and  very  celebrated  church  of  Justinian,  is  that  of 
the  monastery  of  S.  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  still 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  used  by  the  brethren. 
An  inscription  remains  to  testify  that  it  is  the  work  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora;  and  Procopius  also  alludes  to  it. 
There  are  double  aisles.  The  roof  is  a  mass  of  mosaic.  In  the 
centre  of  this  roof  the  relics  of  S.  Catherine  are  preserved ; 
the  mosaics  around  represent  Moses  by  the  burning  bush,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  and  our  Blessed  Lord's  Transfigu- 
ration™. 

Exterior  view.  A  parallelogram  in  form,  with  a  rather 
high-pitched  roof,  and  at  one  end  a  square  tower,  with  a 
gallery  near  the  top :  a  row  of  small  windows  (like  a  clere- 
story) on  the  side  of  the  church. 

Interior  view.  A  vast  basilica,  shewing  six  or  seven 
round  arches  on  each  side,  springing  from  bold  monolithic 
cylindrical  columns,  with  capitals  of  a  rich  but  very  corrupt 
kind,  and  deeply-moulded  arches.  In  the  spandrels  between 
every  arch  a  crowned  shield,  in  relief.  Clerestory :  a  series  of 
windows  not  over  the  crown  of  each  arch,  but  over  the  co- 
lumn: no  string-course:  but  the  windows  now  filled  with 
Pointed  (?)  tracery :  two-foils  with  circle  above,  and  internal 
hoods.  Roof:  flat,  wooden,  basilican,  shewing  heavy  ties, 
and  painted  panelling  between.  A  noble,  deeply-moulded 
arch  i8  seen  at  the  eastern  extremity,  aboye  the  iconostasis. 
The  iconostasis  (apparently  of  Benaissance  date)  having 
two  huge  icons  on  each  side  of  the  doors,  and  above  a  row 
of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  small  icon-heads,  and  a 
huge  floriated   rood  above,   (of  early  Byzantine  date,  in 

a  The  Voyage  e&  Arable  Petrie  of  account  of  this  church,  besides  what 

MM.   Leon  and    Laborde,  Roberts's  may  be  gleaned  from  Pococke,Tischen- 

Sketches  of  the  Holy  Land,  pi.  18,  and  doi^,  and  others. 
Wellsted's  Arabia,  ii.  95,  give  the  best 
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Benaissance  settings)  Btretches  across  the  nave  at  three 
arches  firom  the  east  end^  thus  making  an  unoonstructional 
sanctuary.  There  is  no  soleas  at  all:  but  the  length  of 
three  arches  more  on  each  side  is  taken  up  for  a  choiri 
there  being  a  single  row  of  Benaissance  siaUs,  with  elbows^ 
backs^  &c«^  on  each  side.  Apparently  no  screen,  or  eyen  step, 
divides  choir  from  nave.  On  north  side,  above  the  middle  of 
stalls,  an  ambon  (desk  resting  on  an  eagle)  of  Renaissance 
woodwork,  with  a  Pointed  stem;  opposite  to  this,  in  the 
middle  of  south  stalls,  a  lofty  canopied  throne  for  Patriarch, 
all  in  bad  Renaissance.  North-east  of  the  choir  a  kind  of 
baldachin,  or  ciborium,  apparently  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
cross  and  icons. 

Apparently  a  row  of  small  round*headed  lights  in  the 
south  aisle  wall. 

Floor :  of  variegated  marble,  in  patterns. 

Gbnbbal  bfvbct.  a  Latin  basilica,  with  later  Greek  in« 
congruous  fittings,  and  modem  ornaments  of  about  an  equal 
mixture  of  Latin  and  Greek  Renaissance. 

One  chrism  cross  shewn  on  one  pillar. 


FLAN  OF  OAORA« 


nnie  church  of  Gaoba,  in  Abkhasia",  was  founded  about  the 
year  600.  Its  plan  at  first  sight  appears  extraordinary,  but 
it  is  quickly  simplified  by  the  observation,  that  if  the  narthex 

»  The  plan  is  from  Duboii  de  Montpereux. 
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were  prolonged  north  and  south  to  the  exterior  side  walls, 
the  arrangement  would  present  nothing  very  singular.  It 
may  be,  however,  noticed,  that  the  prothesis  and  diaconicon 
are  not  apsidal ;  and  that  there  are  passages  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  transepts,  corresponding  to  those  firom  the  bema 
to  the  north  and  south  chapels. 

To  this  period  also  may  be  referred  the  very  curious  Wal- 
lack  church  at  Pesteny®,  in  Hungary.  The  building  is  evi- 
dently constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  Boman  temple :  the 
massy  central  pillars  support  semicircular  arches,  on  which 
rises  a  small  dome. 

No  very  decided  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  for 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian.  And  indeed  his 
passion  for  church  building  rendered  it  difficult  for  his  im- 
mediate successors  to  signalize  themselves  in  the  same  way. 

The  Metropolitical  church  of  Athens^,  disused  in  1827, 
and  converted  into  a  public  library,  though  now  again  re- 
stored, is  not  Justinianic,  though  apparently  of  the  early  part 
of  the  seventh,  if  not  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is 
of  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  though  rather  elaborately 
ornamented ;  the  windows  are  of  marble.  Here  every  thing 
speaks  of  the  firm  settlement  of  the  second  period  of  Byzan- 
tine Art :  the  one  polygonal  apse,  and  the  square  piers. 

The  church  of  S.  Seroius,  not  far  from  Cairo,  in  a  chapel 
of  which  a  stone  is  shewn  where  the  Holy  Family  are  reported 
to  have  rested,  appears  to  belong  to  this  date.  It  is  now 
served  both  by  Greeks  and  Copts. 

The  Metropolitical  church  of  Gorttna,  in  Crete^  ruins  of 
which  still  remain,  may  be  referred  to  about  the  year  810^. 
It  was  built  by  a  certain  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  that  See.  Now 
S.  Cyril  I.  of  Gortyna  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Decian 
persecution,  and  therefore  is  out  of  the  question.  S.  Cyril  II. 
occupied  that  throne  when  the  Saracens  conquered  the  island 
for  the  first  time,  A.D.  823,  when  he  also  obtained  the  Mar- 
tyr's crown,  as  we  learn  from  Cedrenus.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  no  Prelates  of  that  name,  and  therefore  to 
Cyril  IL  must  the  work  be  referred. 

°  Paget*8  Hung&ry,  ii.  51.         p  Couchaud,  pi.  1.         «  Tournefort  L  5i. 
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At  SiLivBi^the  ancieht  Selymbria^  the  cathedral  church 
was  built  by  the  Empress  Theodora^  as  an  inscription  sets 
forth.  Now  the  manner  in  which  the  name  is  spelt^  namely^ 
BeoSopa,  proves  that  the  wife  of  Theophilus  and  mother  of 
Michael  III.  is  intended^  that  being  the  orthography  which 
she  always  adopted.  We  may  therefore  fix  the  datei  of  this 
chnrch  at  about  840.  Its  erection  may  possibly  have  had 
some  influence  in  elevating  Silivri  to  the  rank  of  an  Arch* 
bishoprick^  an  arrangement 'which  took  place  in  879. 

The  cathedral  church  of  the  Holy  Cross^  Alaverde^  Georgia. 
I  have  no  ground-plan  nor  view  of  this  church.  M.  Moura- 
viefi's  description^  however^  will  be  read  with  interest*. 

''  The  lofty  tower  of  this  cathedral  is  visible  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  It  was  formerly  fortified  with  round  bastions 
and  a  thick  wall^  which  last  is  still  standing.  Lofty  gates  on 
the  western  side  lead  to  the  court-yard  of  the  monastery. 
From  that  point  only  can  the  lightness  of  its  architecture^ 
which  is  entirely  in  the  Georgian  style^  with  the  most 
regular  and  pleasing  proportions^  be  appreciated.  A  round- 
tower^  with  conical  head  and  long  windows/ rises  224  feet, 
yet  firoin  its  lightness  does  not  appear  at  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  body  of  the  structure.  The  latter  is  189  feet  in  length, 
and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  The  pointed  ridges  of  the  roof, 
the  cornices,  the  slight  recesses  (i.  e.  niches)  in  the  walls,  and 
richly  decorated  crosses,  aU  stamp  Alaverde  with  the  decided 
charactmstics  of  its  native  architecture.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
proaulion.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  twelve  small  side 
chapels,  built  against  the  outside  wall  of  the  church,  which 
gave  the  whole  building  the  appearance  of  a  pyramid,  were 
destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

''Cyricns,  the  Lord  of  Eakhetia,  the  founder  of  Tel^Sf, 
constructed  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  this  magnificent 
cathedral,  in  the  same  form  as  it  now  exists,  on  the  site  of 
a  former  church,  under  the  invocation  of  S.  George.  That 
church  had  been  founded  here,  together  with  a  Bishop^s 
See,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  by  S.  Joseph,  one  of  the 
Syrian  Fathers.    A  violent  earthquake,  in  1580,  overturned 

'  Walsh's  Journey  from  Constanti-         ■  Trayels  in  Armenia  and  Georgia, 
nople,  122.  i.  156. 
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the  tower^  and  it  was  restored  by  King  Leo.  It  fell  again 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century^  and  was  again  rebuilt 
by  Tamar^  the  consort  of  Teimuraz  II.,  not  with  stone,  bat 
imperishable  timber. 

/'On  entering  the  church  the  visitor  wiU  still  more  admire 
the  regularity  of  the  whole  building,  and  the  lightness  of  its 
dome,  and  the  six  massive  pillars  on  which  it  rests.  On  the 
north-western  side  of  the  central  mass-piers  is  a  monument 
of  the  founder.  Bishop  Joseph.  * 

''The  bema  has  parabemata;  where  the  diaconicon  now 
stands  was  once  a  side  Altar ;  the  high  Altar  was  originally 
under  the  invocation  of  S.  George,  but  after  that  King  Leo 
had  brought  the  life-giving  Cross  firom  Jerusalem,  and  great 
crowds  attended  the  festival  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  the 
Metropolitan  Jonas  buUt  a  side  Altar  to  S.  Gteorge,  and 
dedicated  the  whole  church  to  the  Holy  Cross. 

"The  iconostasis,  given  by  Heraclius  of  G^rgia,  is  beauti- 
ful; it  has  four  ancient  icons,  two  at  full  length  of  S.  Geoi^, 
and  two  smaller  ones  placed  over  them  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
S.  George  ia  represented  fiilly  armed,  with  his  hands  lifted 
up  to  heaven,  on  foot,  as  he  was  in  ancient  times,  because 
the  introduction  of  a  horse  into  an  icon  was  unsuitable. 
Here  repose  the  remains  of  the  Martyr-Queen  S.  Xeteban.^' 
The  church  of  the  Fanaghia,  at  PARiEKiA,  in  Pares,  the  seat 
of  the  Metropolitan  of  Paronaxia,  was  founded  in  A.D.  902. 
It  is  the  largest  church  in  the  Archipelago,  except  that  of  Syra. 
To  some  period  of  the  tenth  century  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  now  buried  church  of  the  Great  Panaghia,  at  Athens,  of 
which  the  dome  only  rises  above  the  ground,  though  entrance 
may  be  had  through  it  to  the  body  of  the  building. 

The  following,  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  Arme- 
nian character,  is  the  cathedral  and  metropolitical  church  of 
TcHAMKMODiS  the  See  of  the  Bishop  of  Gouriel,  and  the 
burying-place  of  the  monarchs  of  that  kingdom.  It  consists 
of  two  distinct  churches ;  that  to  the  south  was  erected  by 
Maximus,  Catholicos  of  Abkhasia,  in  the  tenth  century.  In 
its  original  state  it  was  clearly  a  copy  from  that  of  Nakola- 
kevi,  which  I  have  before  noticed.    As  there,  the  protheais 

^  The  plan  and  elevation  are  from  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  as  is  Cbona-Konban. 
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extended  beyond  the  northern  line  of  walls,  and  there  is 
no  corresponding  diaconicon.  The  central  pillan  support  a 
tower,  capped  with  a  flat  pyramidal  head. 

The  other  church  has  no  dome  nor  tower ;  the  narthex,  as 
in  the  first,  is  very  indistinctly  marked,  but  there  is  a  western 
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porch.  The  protheais  and  diaoonioon  are  divided  firom  the  choir 
by  an  ioonostans  of  copper  gilt.  The  lych-gate,  originally  a 
tower,  with  the  belb  on  a  frame,  ia  also  very  remarkable. 


CHURCH  OV  CHONAXOUBAN 


Chona-Kouban,  in  Armenia,  is  of  the  tenth  centnry. 
It  is  a  very  dose  imitation  of  Pitzonnda ;  the  apses  remain, 
as  in  the  former  church,  circnlar ;  the  north  and  south  porches 
are  copied  from  it;  the  narthex  has,  howerer,  lost  its  im- 
portance, and  the  dome  is  thrown  one  bay  to  the  west. 

The  church  of  SS.  Andrew  and  Matthew,  at  Abohoubi,  in 
Armenia,  which  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Tineyard  that  Noah  planted^  and  of  which  the  name  signifies 
as  much,  {argh,  he  planted,  ouri,  a  vine,)  though  in  the  midst 
of  another  style,  is  purely  Byzantine  in  its  arrangements, 
except  that  it  has  the  niched  apse.  It  has  prothesis  and 
diaconicon,  rather  longer  than  usual  from  east  to  west,  and 
without  any  passage  from  them  to  the  bema;  two  massy 
piers  in  the  naye,  which,  with  the  parabemata.,  support  the 
dome;  a  door  north  and  south,  to  the  east  of  these  piers; 
single  lights  to  the  three  apses,  and  one  north  and  south  of 
the  nave,  but  no  formed  narthex.  The  date  is  about  A.D.  950. 

The  Altar  stands  on  the  place  where  '*  Noah  built  an  Altar 
unto  the  Lord/'  This  church  no  longer  exists,  having  been 
orerwhelmed  in  the  partial  fall  of  Ararat,  June  24, 1840. 
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Many  circumstances    combined  to  render  the  eleventh 
century  one   of  Ecclesiological  developement  to  Byzantine 
architecture.     A  grand  national  impulse  had  been  given 
by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces. 
Cilicia  and  Antioch  had  been  re-vindicated  to  the  Cross;  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  had  yielded^  if  but  temporarily^  to  the 
reviving  majesty  of  the  empire ;  Bagdad  itself  had  trembled 
under  the  rule  of  the  impotent  Caliphs.    With  the  rallying 
energies  of  a  people  Art  will  also  of  Yiecessity  revive ;  the  un- 
wonted success  of  Byzantine  arms,  the  internal  vitality  of  an 
empire  which  had  yet  five  centuries  of  existence^  the  security 
from  foreign  attacks^  and  the  treasures  of  conquered  na- 
tions^ these  things  combined  to  render  the  dose  of  the  tenth 
century  an  epoch  favourable  for  the  promotion  of  art^  and 
the  developement  of  genius.    During  the  preceding  century 
literature  had  flourished;  the  exertions  of  the  Cssar  Bardas, 
of  Leo  the  Philosopher^  and  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
had  been  partially  crowned  with  success ;  while  the  Church 
had  received  an  impulse  from  that  wonderful  man,  the  Patri- 
arch Photius,  which  she  was  resolved  to  maintain.    The  con- 
version of  Russia  excited  to  their  utmost  efforts  the  architects 
of  Constantinople;  for  S.  Yladimir  and  Dobrina,  Taroslaff 
and  Mistislaffy  looked  for  their  art  as  well  as  for  their  religion 
from  the  imperial  city,  and  in  their  rising  cathedrals  imitated 
the  form,  and  adopted  the  name,  of  the  (Ecumenical  Church. 
Georgia,  too,  as  we  shall  see,  recovering  from  foreign  oppres- 
sion, needed  her  spiritual  mother's  art  as  well  as  assistance ; 
and^  at  the  very  time  when  the  call  on  Constantinople  was 
loudest,  she  received  an  infusion  of  new  life  from  the  West. 
The  conquest,  first  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  then  of  Sicily, 
brought  Constantinople  into  more  immediate  contact  with 
Europe,  and  the  Normans,  whether  as  allies  or  enemies,  in- 
fused vigour  of  conception  and  boldness  of  design  into  the 
worn-out  mind  of  the  East.    Perhaps  also  the  discovery  that 
the  fatal  year  1000  had  passed,  without  bringing  the  end  of 
the  world,  infused  new  life  into  the  architects,  as  of  the 
West,  so  of  the  East. 

To  fix  a  date,  for  the  commencement  of  the  furthest  de- 
velopement of  Byzantine  art,  cannot  be  done  with  accuracy. 
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The  infxLsion  of  life  was  gradual^  its  consequences  still  more 
gradual.  Stilly  as  some  epoch  must  be  named^  none  can 
perhaps  be  more  appropriate  than  1008,  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  that  wonderful  cathedral  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak.  At  that  time  Basil  II.  and  Constantino  IX. 
were  in  the  middle  of  their  long  and  peaceful  reign,  while 
Sergius  II.  was  at  the  commencement  of  his  protracted 
tenure  of  the  (Ecumenical  Throne.  The  conclusion  of  the 
period  will  be  fixed  at  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  which 
involved  Church  art  and  State  rule  in  one  common  ruin. 

Latin  influence,  moreover,  acted  with  fitful  but  rapidly 
increasing  energy ;  was  ever  present  in  Calabria,  Apulia,  and 
Sicily ;  forced  itself,  with  the  Venetians,  over  the  whole  of 
Ghreece ;  absolutely,  for  eighty  years,  became  sovereign 
master  of  the  imperial  city;  and  retained  to  the  last,  by  its 
colony  of  Oalata,  no  small  power  beside  the  very  throne  of 
the  Csesars. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  spreading  over  many 
peoples,  unconnected  save  by  the  one  tie  of  the  Church, 
nations  in  difierent  stages  of  civilization,  from  the  vigorous 
energy  of  the  Russian  savage,  to  the  effete  movements  of 
Byzantine  refinement,  the  present  developement  of  art  was 
extremely  irregular  in  its  effects  and  partial  in  its  spread. 
The  West  acted  most  powerfully  on  the  arts  and  architecture 
of  Greece;  stimulated,  at  a  later  period,  the  independent 
Servians  to  the  highest  pitch  that  Byzantine  art  has  at- 
tained; exercised  some  degree  of  influence  on  the  widely- 
spread  provinces  of  Russia;  but  was  in  the  outset  scarcely 
at  all  felt  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  farther  East  was 
utterly  unknown. 

The  grand  characteristics  of  the  period  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

Some  approximation  to  Latin  arrangement  is  discoverable. 
The  narthex  loses  its  importance,  the  naos  is  lengthened,  the 
choir  asstimes  more  prominence,  the  women's  galleries  dis» 
appear,  the  aisles  become  substantial  parts  of  the  church,  and^ 
by  consequence,  the  cross  assumes  a  less  defined  position. 
Buttresses  are  adopted  with  greater  freedom ;  string-courses 
are  not  unusual.    In  ornaments,  though  not  in  general  idea. 
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this  style  bears  to  the  preceding  the  same  that  our  Third  does 
to  our  Middle  Pointed.  Enrichment  is  subdivided  and  multi- 
pliedy  gorgeousness  succeeds  to  chaste  beauty.  In  some  in- 
stances pinnacles  are  adopted;  arcading  is  very  firequent. 
Frescoes  entirely  exclude  mosaic^  and  by  their  multiplication 
give^  in  some  instances,  the  e£fect  of  that  marble  which  mosaic 
had  supplanted.  The  windows,  in  the  marble  with  which  they 
are  filled,  diminish  as  to  size,  but  multiply  as  to  nimiber,  the 
apertures.  Doors,  especially,  became  richer.  The  roofs  are  for 
the  most  part  waggon-vaulted.  The  domes,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  epoch,  sprang  from  polygonal  towers ;  afterwards 
the  substructure  became  circular  or  square. 
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OBOUND-PLAN  OF  TEB  CATHEDRAL  OT  CTTTAIS 


The  cathedral  of  Cutais*  first  claims  our  notice.  This,  with 
the  single  exception  of  S.  Sophia,  was  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful effort  of  Byzantine  art,  till  its  Servian  developement. 
It  was,  however,  begun  by  Georgian  architects,  a  fact  which 
undoubtedly  influenced  its  plan,  for  we  find  the  adoption  of 
the  Armenian  niched  apse,  which  here  attains  its  most  perfect 
form :  and  the  anti-parabemata,  and  the  apsidal  transepts. 

It  has  prothesis  and  diaconicon.  The  dome  piers  are  octa* 
gonal,  and  enriched  with  capitals  not  unlike  those  of  English 

*  M .  Dubois  de  Montpereuz  has  giTen  some  magnificent  plans  and  elevations 
of  his  edifice. 
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Romanesque.  The  dome  should  rather  be  described  as  a 
circular  tower  with  spire^  another  proof  of  Armenian  influ- 
ence. The  narthex  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  like  S.  Sophia 
at  Kieff  and  like  many  Western  Romanesque  examples,  as 
Laach,  Li6ge,  S.  Bartholomew,  &c.,  and  both  the  royal  and 
the  beautiful  gates  are  pointed,  though  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  whole  church  is 
arcaded  in  the  exterior  with  narrow,  tall,  circular-headed 
arches,  thereby  shewing  its  Georgian  relationship. 

This  cathedral  was  begun  in  1003  by  Bagration  III.,  King 
of  Georgia,  who  intended  it  for  a  masterpiece  of  art  and 
decoration.  On  his  death,  however,  it  was  not  very  far  ad- 
vanced; and  his  son,  Bagration  IV.,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Bomanus  Argyus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
applied  to  his  father-in-law  for  architects  capable  of  accom- 
plishing the  work.  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  same 
Emperor,  as  we  shall  directly  see,  supplied  the  architects  for 
S.  Sophia  at  Kieff.  This  accounts  for  the  striking  similarity 
between  the  two  churches. 

The  cathedral  of  S.  Saviour  at  Chernigoff  is  the  most 
ancient  in  Russia.  It  is,  speaking  generally,  an  imitation 
of  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  But  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  any  particular  account  of  it  at  present ;  though 
I  shall  perhaps  be  enabled  to  give  it  in  the  Appendix. 

The  cathedral  of  S.  Sophia  ^  at  Kieff,  begun  by  Yaroslav 
Yladimirich  in  1037,  and  completed  in  1039,  was  on  the  model 
of  the  great  S.  Sophia,  though  it  has  been  subjected  to  several 
alterations.  Thus  it  has  been  widened  by  the  addition  of  two 
parecclesia,  the  diaconicon  has  been  changed  into  a  chapel  of 
SS.  Joachim  and  Anna,  and  three  chapels  have  been  admitted, 
respectively  named,  on  the  one  side,  from  S.  Michael,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Fechersky  Laura,  and  the  Assumption ;  on  the 
other,  from  1.  SS.  Alexis,  Jonah,  and  Philip,  of  Moscow,  2.  S. 
Vladimir,  3.  the  Annunciation.  The  parecclesia  were  added 
by  the  MetropoUtan  Peter  Mogila  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  the  east  end  is  a  gigantic  mosaic  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
The  interior  of  the  bema  is  in  like  manner  decorated  with 

^  This  account  is  derived  from  M.      of  Russia,'*  and  from  other  Russian 
Mouravieff's  "  Visit  to  the  Holy  Places      sources. 
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a  representation  of  the  Last  Supper,  snrroiinded  by  the 
Greek  legend,  ''  Take,  eat/'  &c.  The  Altar  itself  is  made 
of  cypress  wood,  after  the  proportions  of  onr  Lord's  tomb. 
The  only  ancient  firesooes  in  Russia  were  lately  discoTered, 
under  five  coats  of  whitewash,  on  the  western  and  side 
waUs.  The  architects  for  S.  Sophia  of  Kieff  were  furnished 
by  Romanus  Argyrus,  who  supplied  those  for  the  completion 
of  the  cathedral  of  Cutais.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
fifteen  domes  to  this  building. 

The  cathedral  of  S.  Sophia  at  Novooorod  was  begun  in 
1045,  and  consecrated  in  1062.  I  reserve  an  account  of  this 
church  for  the  Appendix,  because  I  have  been  promised  a 
ground-plan  and  drawings  of  it  from  Russia,  which  have  not 
yet  reached  me,  but  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  that 
place. 

The  church  of  Dighour,  though  in  Armenia,  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  of  the  Bysantine  family.  The  dome  rests 
on  central  mass-piers;  the  bema  has  no  passages  to  the 
prothesis  and  diaconicon.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
this  building  is  the  protrusion  of  the  two  latter  chapels, 
and  the  niche  formed  on  the  exterior  west  side.  This  has 
no  practical  use :  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  any  symbolical 
meaning :  I  think  it  a  mere  determination  to  Armenianize 
in  the  matter  of  the  niche.  The  western  facade  is  remark- 
ably broad :  there  is  a  couplet  in  the  gable :  at  the  west  end 
of,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  the  aisles,  are  single  lights.  All 
the  western  buttresses  are  of  two  stages :  most  exactly  re- 
sembling those  of  First  Pointed  date  in  England.  Over  the 
three  doors  is  an  entablature  supported  by  quasi-Corinthian 
pillars,  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  have  given  great 
satisfaction  to  the  architect,  as  he  has  repeated  it  in  the  bays 
opposite  the  western  mass-piers,  where  there  are  no  doors. 
The  other  buttresses  are  semicircular  pilasters,  not  unlike 
some  Romanesque  examples  in  Eoigland.  A  ground-plan  of 
this  church  has  been  given  at  p.  229  ^ 

The  principal  church  at  Nic ju.  seems  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  is  polygonal  triapsidaL  -  At  the  east  end  of  the 
bema  is  a  large  fresco  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  the  Divine 

«  The  ground- plan  ii  from  M.  Texier*B  Atie  Mmeure,  pi.  25. 
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Infiuit :  in  the  uarthex,  of  the  former,  finrroaaded  hj  angela 
with  banners,  inscribed  irith  the  ■words,  St/uk,  Srftor,  ^yioc. 
Bound  the  chnrcb  is  the  inscription,  Kvpie,  ^otjffei  r^  <r^ 
SovX^  Niieqtj)6p^  trarpucUp,  trpattrtxrtrtp  ^etrrtapUp,  km,  /ieyd- 
X^  kraip&pijQj, 
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The  church  of  S.  Theodore  at  Athens^  is  a  very  good  and 
pure  Greek  example  of  this  period.  The  only  thing  which  k 
particularly  striking  in  the  ground-plan  is  the  diminished 
importance  of  the  narthex ;  stilly  it  is  true,  clearly  defined, 
but  rather  marked  than  divided  firom  the  nave.  And  we 
shall  find  that  this  feature  will  increase  with  the  advance  of 
the  style ;  the  narthex  becomes  gradually  less  and  less  clearly 
defined,  till  at  length  it,  as  we  have  said,  almost  ceases  to 
exist.  This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  churches  in  Athens, 
though  the  frescoes  have  been  covered  with  whitewash. 

Oei«ath,  in  Abkhasia.  The  monastery®  is  built  at  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill,  and  the  Catholici  of  Abkhasia, 
when,  menaced  by  the  Turks,  they  transferred  their  See, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  firom  Pitzounda 
to  Cutais,  removed  their  most  holy  treasures  to  Gelath,  whick 
became  their  favourite  residence.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
Catholici  the  cathedral  remained  the  See  of  an  Archbishop 
till  1820. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  are  three  churches 
standing  one  after  another  in  a  straight  line  firom  east  to 
west.  The  central  of  them,  which  is  the  cathedral,  is  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God.  It  is  a  Geoi^anized  imitation  of  Pitzounda,  substi- 
tuting for  the  dome  the  circular  tower  and  conical  spire,  but 
retaining  the  north  and  south  porches.  Later  additions  have 
much  injured  it.  The  narthex  is  a  mere  lean-to.  The  length 
of  the  naos  is  77  feet.  The  iconostasis  is  of  stone,  and  low ; 
above  it  is  an  icon  of  the  Mother  of  God  in  mosaic,  a  present 
from  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus;  around  this  is  the 
Cherubic  Hymn.  On  the  mass-piers  are  four  colossal  repre- 
sentations, of  S.  John  Baptist,  of  S.  Zacharias,  of  S.  Anna, 
and  S.  Elizabeth ;  there  are  also  four  StylitsB.  In  a  south 
chapel  the  Illustrious  Queen  Tamar  reposes.  This  cathedral 
was  founded  by  S.  David  the  Bestorer,  and  therefore  about 
the  year  1100.  The  choir  is  hare  placed  against  the  side 
walls,  as  at  S.  Sophia  of  KiefiF.  The  masonry  is  very  large : 
one  stone  measures  14  feet  by  7.  Popular  belief  will  have  it 
that  it  was  laid  by  S.  David  himself. 

The  grouDd-plan  is  from  Couc1iaad,pL  8.  *  MounYieff's  Atmenia,  &c.,  ii.  171. 
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To  tlie  east  of  the  cathedal  lies  S.  Greorge^  a  church  of  very 
great  antiquity;  to  the  west  S.  Nicolas^  partly  in  ruins,  I 
r^;ret  that  I  have  no  account  of  them. 


GBOUMD-PLAN  OP  8    NIGODSMDB  AT  ATHENS 


S.  NicoDEMUS^  at  Athens,  is  an  elaborate  but  rather  early 
example  of  the  third  Byzantine  style.  Besides  bema,  pro- 
thesis,  diaconicon,  central  dome,  well-developed  trapeza,  and 
narthex,  it  has  lateral  aisles.  The  bema  is  exteriorly  poly- 
gonal, as  are  also  the  prothesis  and  diaconioon,  which  are 
however  very  small,  and  have  much  less  projection.  The 
iconostasis  extends  only  across  the  bema.  Hie  aisles  are 
divided  by  walls  from  the  parabemata,  and  by  four  square 
piers  from  the  naos ;  at  their  east  end  they  form  parecclesia. 
The  trapeza  is  divided  both  from  the  choir  and  from  the 
narthex  by  four  piers.  The  gynseconitis  extends  over  the 
narthex  and  the  aisles,  while  the  dome,  which  is  parabematic, 
rests  on  six  additional  piers.  The  east  window  is  of  three 
lights :  the  parabemata  have  each  but  one :  the  parecclesia 
have  windows  of  two  lights.  The  north  and  south  gables  of 
the  cross  have  sunk  faces  between  two  buttresses,  in  which, 
over  a  door  with  a  kind  of  billet  moulding  round  the  arch,  is 
a  window  of  two  lights,  the  space  between  it  and  the  external 
arch  of  construction  being  awkwardly  filled  up  by  a  similar 
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but  smaller  window.  Each  aisle  is  lighted  but  with  one 
window^  and  that  towards  the  west  end ;  it  has  two  lights, 
under  one  arch,  a  circle  being  sunk  in  the  tympanum ;  the 
gallery  has  two  windows  of  two  lights,  not  under  one  arch. 
The  narthex  is  entered  by  three  doors  from  the  west,  and  one 
respectively  from  the  north  and  south ;  the  narthex  gallery 
is  lighted  by  one  awkward  light  at  each  end.  The  dome  has 
twenty  lights :  it  is  of  the  second  style,  as  the  windows  do 
not  infringe  on  the  eave  lines. 

The  monastery-church  of  Eafnicarea^,  near  Athens, 
resembles  that  of  S.  Theodore,  but  is  lighter  and  more 
elegant.  The  dome,  however,  is  not  parabematic,  but  rests 
on  four  slender  circular  shafts.  The  narthex  is  scarcely 
defined  from  the  nave.  In  this  instance  the  iconostasis  does 
not  join  the  end  of  the  walls  that  form  the  parabemata,  but 
is  disengaged,  and  stands  more  to  the  west.  The  dome  has 
eight  faces,  each  containing  a  single  light,  the  heads  being 
peculiarly  rich.  There  is  a  barbarous  parecclesion  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  proaulion  of  the  same  late  date. 


OROCn4D<PIAN  OF  THE  CHCBCH  OV  8.  TAZIAIICET78  AT  ATHENS. 


The  church  of  S.  Taxi  arch  us,  (S.  Michael,)  at  Athens,  is  a 
very  small  building,  but  elegant,  and  thoroughly  Bysumtine. 
The  central  apse  is  polygonal  apsidal ;  those  at  the  side  semi- 
circular interiorly,  but  do  not  project.  The  dome  is  parabe- 
matic, resting,  towards  the  west,  on  two  circular  piers.  The 
narthex  is  rather  broader  than  the  trapeza,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  two  immense  mass-piers ;  the  central  dome  is  very 

'  Couehaud,  pL  15. 
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sUm,  octagonal  at  the  sides,  and  chamfered  off  fiom  a  lower 
square.  Over  the  narthez  is  a  square,  flatly  gabled  tower, 
ending  in  a  very  low  dome.  The  windows  are  of  two  lights, 
but  plain;  the  western  door,  for  the  narthex  has  but  one, 
has  a  slightly  horse-shoe  head. 

The  church  of  S.  Gbobge,  in  Amorgos,  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  period.  It  is  but  fifteen  feet  long,  by  ten  wide:  the 
S.  Lawrence  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  monastery-church  at  Daphni  has 
been  given  at  p.  183.  The  dome  is  singularly  low  and  vene- 
rable; the  lower  part  is  circular;  the  sides  rest  on  semicir- 
cular buttress  pilasters.  The  windows  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unequal  triplets  under  one  head.  Between  the  two  northern 
parecclesia  rises  a  square  tower  with  a  low  dome,  placed  on 
its  summit. 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Bar- 
la  am,  on  the  heights  of  Meteors,  seems  of  this  date.  The 
dome  rests  on  four  circular  piers,  between  which  runs  the 
screen  that  divides  choir  and  trapeza. 


T^mn 


■% 


OHODNDPLAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  8.  JOHJl  AT  ATHENS. 

The  church  of  S.  John  at  Athens'^  is  evidently  constructed 
on  a  Latin  type.  The  east  end,  square  both  inside  and  out 
is  excessively  rare :  while  the  arrangement  of  diaconicon  and 

t  The  ground-plan  »  from  Couchaud,  pi.  6. 
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prothesis^  so  far  to  the  west^  is  awkward,  and  an  adaptation 
not  originally  derived  from  the  Eastern  rite.  The  narthex 
is  scarcely  separated  from  the  trapeza,  while  the  proaulion  is 
very  prominent,  and  does  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  present 
a  series  of  arches  on  the  west. 


OROUMD-PLAN  OT  A  CHUBCB  AT  ABTA.  IN  AKBBACIA. 

The  above  extraordinary  ground-plan,  of  which  I  can  only 
vouch  for  a  rough  resemblance  to  the  original,  represents  a 
church  at  Arta  in  Ambracia.  It  seems  here  that  Latin 
architects  were  building  on  a  Greek  idea,  and  at  the  same 
time  misinterpreting  it.  We  have  bema,  prothesis,  and 
diaconicon,  as  usual:  excessively  prolonged  naos,  evidently 
intended  by  the  architect  as  the  choir :  instead  of  the  silver 
gates,  a  narrow  isthmus,  opening  into  the  narthex,  which 
narthex  is  by  the  architect  clearly  thought  to  be  the  nave, 
and  so  made  to  be  separately  connected  with  two  long  and 
attenuated  parecclesia. 

In  Ani^,  once  the  capital  of  Armenia,  is  a  church  which 
forms  a  curious  link  between  Byzantine  and  Armenian,  but 

h  Texier,  pi.  18,  21»  23.    Moaravie£^  ii.  17. 
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rather  allies  itself  to  the  former :  while  the  cathedral  in  the 
same  place^  also  a  connecting  link,  claims  greater  affinity 
with  the  latter.  The  church  in  question  was  buUt  by  the 
Georgians,  to  whom  the  city  then  belonged,  in  1251.  It  con« 
sists  of  bema,  prothesis,  diaconicon,  naos,  narthex,  and  double 
proaulion.  It  resembles  Byzantine  structures  in  the  absence 
of  the  north-west  and  south-west  chapels  which  characterize 
purely  Armenian  churches,  in  the  formed  narthex,  and  in 
the  proaulion :  it  resembles  Armenian  in  the  flat  east  end, 
(the  bema  being  apsidal  only  in  the  interior,  and  the  pro- 
thesis  and  diaconicon  not  apsidal;)  in  having  no  piers,  there 
being  no  west  doors  to  the^parabemata ;  in  having  two  quasi- 
niches  at  each  facade  of  the  church,  which  serve  no  construc- 
tive use,  and  are  evidently  merely  left  because  an  instinctive 
feeling  argued  for  them ;  and  finally,  in  the  round  central 
tower  and  conical  spire.  This  church  is  arcaded  in  circular- 
headed  arches  all  round;  the  tower  has  ten  such;  the  arches 
themselves  are  richly  worked,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  spring 
of  those  in  the  tower  is  a  rosette.  The  arches  of  the  pro- 
aulion are  circular,  springing  from  circular  porphyiy  shafts, 
with  heavy  flowered  capitals,  such  as  in  England  we  should 
denominate  transitional;  the  arch  itself  is  worked  in  a  mix* 
ture  of  embattled  and  chevron  mouldings.  Over  the  western 
door  is  a  Majesty;  over  one  of  the  side  ones  a  sculpture  of 
the  taking  down  from  the  Cross ;  over  the  other  the  Mother 
of  God  and  three  angels  appearing  to  one  in  a  dream,  per-* 
haps  in  reference  to  some  vision  which  suggested  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  church.  The  inscriptions  are  all  either  in 
Georgian  or  Greek :  one  of  these  testifies  that  ^'  This  church 
was  built  under  Atabeg  Spassalar;   year  700.^'=125U 

The  Copto-Jacobite  Patriarchal  church  at  Alexandria*, 
though  modernised,  may  be  referred  to  this  date.  Besides 
the  usual  appurtenances  of  an  Eastern  church,  it  has,  1.  A 
parecclesion  of  the  Panaghia.  2.  The  burial-place  of  the 
head  of  S.  Mark.  3.  is  the  dormitory  of  the  Patriarchs, 
seventy-two  of  whom  are  said  to  repose  here.  4.  Seems  to 
answer  to  the  narthex,  at  least  the  door  into  it  is,  in  my 
plan,  called  the  principal  entrance,  and  itself  is  marked  aa 

i  This  ground-plan  I  received  in  the  summer  of  1844  from  £gypt. 
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the  porch.  5.  is  an  ambo^  whence  a  sermon  is  delivered 
once  a  year,  namely,  on  Good  Friday.  The  space  between 
1  and  4,  and  2  and  3,  is  appropriated  to  the  gynaeconitis,  to 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  there  are  separate  entrances. 


ORODIID-PLAN  OF  THB  PATRIABCEAL  CECECH  AT  ALEZA>DIUA. 

The  church  of  S.  Mart  at  Mistra,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  was  founded  about  1220,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
in  Ghreece.  It  has  bema,  diaconicon,  prothesis,  naos  se- 
parated by  three  circular  piers  £rom  bona  fide  aisles,  well- 
defined  narthex,  proaulion  continued  in  a  peribolus  in  the 
north  and  south  sides.  There  is  a  central  dome,  supported 
east  and  west  in  two  half  domes :  four  smaller  domes  close 
around  it,  while  the  narthex  was  flanked  with  two  western 
towers.  The  north  view  of  this  building  will  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  it :  the  central  dome,  as  there  seen,  is  modem. 

S.  Sophia  at  Trbbizond,  erected  about  1350  by  the  Em- 
peror of  that  place,  is  a  very  beautiful  church,  and  may  al- 
most be  called  a  little  model  of  its  prototype  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  Servian  churches 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Servia  was  then,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  powerful  empire,  electing  and  consecrating  its  own 
Patriarch.  Situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Western  Church, 
yet  thoroughly  Oriental  in  its  Faith,  it  was  in  a  peculiarly 
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happj  position  for  the  developement  of  Byzantine  art.  At 
firsts  as  in  the  grand  chureli  of  Studenitza,  (A.D.  1190,) 
which  is  of  white  marble^  and  Vrdnik  in  the  Frusca  Gora, 
the  forms  of  Constantinople  were  strictly  followed;  bnt^  in 
the  reign  of  S.  Stephen  Dnshan^  polygonal  towers  with  low 
polygonal  cappings  began  to  be  substituted  for  domes ;  the 
windows  became  narrow  and  long,  and  with  all  the  effect  of 
lancets ;  marigolds  were  occasionally  used ;  square  pyramidal 
headed  turrets  occasionally  occurred ;  clerestories  were  fre- 
quent. The  chapel  of  SS.  Joachik  and  Anna,  built  by 
King  Stephen  Urosh,  that  of  Zhichka  Oicha,  that  in  the 
palace  of  Kruskevitsk,  but,  aboye  all^  that  of  Ravenitza,  built 
by  S.  Knies  Lasar  in  1380,  are  all  eminent  examples;  and 
near  Bavenitza  are  no*  fewer  than  thirty-five  churcheSj  of  a 
similar  style,  and  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  mostly  in 
ruins.  The  material  was  usually  brick,  arranged  in  yarious 
coloured  patterns. 

On  looking  at  one  of  these  buildings,  it  is  clear  that  a 
great  normal  deyelopement  was  all  but  gained;  the  old 
forms  in  a  considerable  degree  remained,  but  a  new  spirit 
was  infused  into  them.  We  may  regard  them  as  we  should 
haye  regarded  the  choir  of  Canterbury,  or  the  naye  of 
Lincoln,  had  English  art  been  swept  away  by  infidel  con- 
querors on  their  completion.  Nor  could  the  Eastern  archi- 
tect, desirous  of  a  Byzantine  deyelopement,  haye  a  better  pre- 
paratory study  than  the  churches  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  Servia. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FOURTH  PERIOD  OF  BYZANTINE  ECGLESIOLOGT. 

AJ).  1453—1849. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  produced  the  same  effect  on 
Eastern,  that  the  Reformation,  a  century  later,  wrought  on 
Western  ecclesiology.  But  there  was  one  great  difference : 
Western  architecture,  after  arriving,  through  three  stages,  at 
relative  perfection,  had  a  slow  decadence  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  before  it  was  finally  extinguished:  Eastern 
art,  on  the  contrary,  had  attained,  in  its  Servian  develope- 
ment,  its  highest  standard  of  perfection  but  a  very  few  years 
before  it  was  overwhelmed.  Therein  its  course  closely  re- 
sembled the  fate  of  Italy,  where  Middle-Pointed  was  at  once 
succeeded  by  Renaissance. 

In  the  further  East,  almost  all  traces  of  Christianity, 
except  in  the  immediate  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  had 
perished :  the  Bishops,  where  the  succession  still  continued, 
had  deserted  their  sees;  the  wretched  congregations  of 
Lycia  or  Bithynia,  of  the  provinces  that  once  bowed  to  the 
Throne  of  Antioch,  assembled  where  and  how  they  might, 
glad  if  the  meanness  of  their  churches,  or  the  privacy  of 
their  assemblies,  might  elude  or  disappoint  the  rapacity  of 
the  Turks. 

In  Oreece,  again,  and  the  Islands,  the  most  conflicting 
influences  were  at  work.  Venetian  and  Genoese  empire, 
the  petty  sovereignties  of  the  Frank  despots  of  the  Isles, 
the  expiring  art  of  the  Byzantine  mind,  the  rising  glories 
of  mosques  and  minarets,  made  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  in  those  regions  a  perfect  Babel  of  ecclesiology. 
Persecution  was  rife,  apostacy  frequent,  yet  still  churches 
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were  built^  and  in  some  rare  instances^  monasteries  founded ; 
bnt  the  general  effect  in  the  unreality  and  grotesqueness  of 
architecture  at  that  period^  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
the  extraordinary  condition  of  Bosnia^  where  renegade  chiefS 
introduced  the  turban  and  the  yatagan  into  their  feudal 
castles,  and  made  their  prostrations  towards  Mecca  by  the 
tombs  of  their  knightly  ancestors. 

Russia  indeed,  already  marked  out  by  Divine  Pro?idence 
as  the  future  stay  of  the  Eastern  Church,  might,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  kept  alive  and  developed  its  architecture, 
but  she  was  now  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars; 
and  though  her  Church  proved  the  one  great  national  bond 
of  union,  and  preserved  her  from  splitting  up  into  a  variety 
of  petty  provinces,  the  long  domination  of  the  Mongols  im- 
pressed a  Tartaric  similitude  on  Russian  ecclesiology.  The 
tent  of  those  nomad  tribes  was  the  normal  principle  of  all 
their  architecture ;  the  tent  became  therefore  the  prototype 
of  the  cathedrals  of  the  Kremlin,  and  retained  its  ascen- 
dancy well  nigh  down  to  the  time  of  the  Autocrat  Peter. 
Of  this  developement  more  presently. 

Georgia,  though  suffering  severely  from  Turkish  and  Per- 
sian incursions,  still  held  her  own ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Exarchal  church  of  Mtsketha  was  re- 
founded  with  a  dignity  that  would  not  have  disgraced  an 
earlier  and  a  better  age. 

A  reiy  few  observations  wiU  suffice  for  this  dark  and  la- 
mentable  period  of  Eastern  ecclesiology. 

The  first  building  that  claims  our  attention  is  the  present 
Patriarchal  church  of  Constantinople,  situated  in  the  Phanar, 
as  it  existed  in  Dr.  Covell^s  time,  who  has  furnished  the 
following  rough  plan.  We  have  the  altar,  the  prothesis, 
and  the  diaconicon,  in  the  ordinary  place,  except  that  they 
are  thrown  unusually  forward ;  behind  the  altar  is  the  syn- 
thronus,  the  Patriarch's  throne  being  in  the  midst,  the  me- 
tropolitans alone  occupying  his  right  and  left  sides;  A, A, 
is  a  kind  of  chorus  cantorum;  BB,  BB,  are  the  stalls  of  the 
Bishops ;  D,  that  of  the  Patriarch ;  C,  those  of  the  War- 
wodes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  E,  the  ambo ;  F,  the  /e- 
irapodion,  or  table  to  contain  the  picture  of  the  Saint  of  tbe 
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day;  Q  are  stalls  for  the  officials  of  the  church;  H,.  the 
depository  of  relics.  The  trapeza,  which  intervenes  between 
the  Bishop's  stalls  and  the  party-wall  which  bounds  the  nar- 
thex,  is  of  the  very  smallest  possible  dimensions ;  the  narthex 
itself  of  full  size,  though  of  course  no  longer  employed  for  its 
original  purpose.  The  only  other  thing  which  calls  for  re- 
mark is,  that  in  the  prothesis  is  a  side  table  (K)  for  the  holy 
gifts  before  the  initiatory  ceremony,  and  that  the  piscina  is 
under  it. 


^       C 


GBOUND-PLAN  OF  THE  PATBIABCHAZ.  OBURCH    07  COXTSTANTTMOPLB. 

In  the  Levant  there  is  hardly  a  church  of  this  date  which 
deserves  mention.  The  monastery  church  of  Stauroniketa 
on  Mount  Athos,  refounded  by  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah  in 
1522,  is  highly  respectable :  in  the  Greek  Islands,  the  most 
noticeable  building  is  the  Fanaghia  of  the  Port  in  Milo, 
which  was  erected  in  1664,  by  the  then  Metropolitan,  Dio- 
nysius,  and  is  full  of  frescoes. 

In  the  European  portions  of  the  Eastern  church  there  has 
generally  been  an  adoption  of  pseudo -classical  architecture. 
Of  attempts  to  revive  or  to  continue  Byzantine  art,  the  Me- 
tropolitical  church  of  Bukhorest  is  a  good  example.  The 
domes  are  here  of  metal,  painted  green. 

Of  the  Tartaric  developement  of  Ecclesiastical  architectui^ 
in  Russia,  the  Metropolitical  church  of  S.  Basil,  called  also 
the  Pokrovski  cathedral,  will  give  a  good  idea.     The  Po- 
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kronki,  or  cathedral  of  the  Protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
was  erected  by  Iran  VaBilivich,  '  the  Terrible,'  in  gratitude 
for  his  victory  over  the  last  Tartar  rebellion  in  Buasia,  that 
of  the  Khan  of  fkasan.  Ivan,  then  in  the  height  of  hit  glory, 
marched  to  that  city,  carrying  an  immense  tent-church  with 
the  army ;  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  Deacon  was  pronouncing  the  words 
of  the  Ooipel,  'There  shall  be  one  fold  and  One  Shep- 
herd,' a  tremendous  explosion  gave  notice  of  the  success  of 
a  mine,  and  the  fall  of  the  city.  On  his  return  to  Moscow, 
Ivan,  in  1654,  commenced  the  cathedral,  or  rather  mass  of 
buildings,  containing  nine  churches.  He  dedicated  it  to 
S.  Mary,  bnt  it  is  usually  called  &om  S.  Basil  of  Moscow, 
the  Wonderworker,  whose  'incorruptible  remains'  repose 
in  the  chorcb.  Pbedor  Ivanovitch  added  eight  churches  to 
his  Other's  nine,  and  painted  the  exterior;  four  have  been 
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added  since  his  time,  making  twenty-one  in  all;  of  these 
deyen  are  on  the  gronnd-fioor,  ten  on  the  npper,  the  lower 
part  of  each  dome  being  a  chnrch :  thejr  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceedingly small;  the  so  called  cathedral  is  contained  in 
the  central  spire.  Catherine  IL  expended  10,000  roubles 
in  repairs,  and  a  large  sum  was  laid  out  on  the  building  in 
1816,  17,  as  it  had  suffered  much  from  the  French  inyasion. 

The  general  plan  is  a  slightly  oblong  square,  with  lofty 
central  octagonal  spire ;  eight  domes  stand  round  it,  and  an 
additional  one  at  the  north-east.  The  domes  are  painted 
in  the  brightest  colours,  and  all  different  from  each  other ; 
some  are  gold,  fretty  green,  some  of  dazzling  red,  with  spi- 
ral stripes  of  white,  some  are  simply  gilded.  The  effect  of  a 
summer  sun  shining  on  these  spires,  domes,  globes,  crosses, 
and  chains,  is  almost  magical.  It  is  usual  at  Moscow  to 
bequeath  money  for  painting  the  outside  of  the  Pokrovski. 
At  the  east  end  is  a  small  detached  pyramidal  spire.  The 
principal  entrances  are  at  the  north  and  south,  by  covered 
staircases,  surmounted  by  spires  that  glitter  with  green 
tUes. 

Of  other  Tartaric  churches  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  of  the  Annunciation,  at  Kazan ;  and  one  near  Astra- 
khan, both  erected  by  Ivan  the  Terrible ;  and  the  cathedral 
of  Astrakhan,  built  about  1680. 

As  the  genius  of  Grecian  architecture  is  wooden,  of  'Gothic' 
stone,  so  that  of  Tartaric  is  derived  from  a  tent.  Hence,  a 
large  church  can  only  be  constructed  by  an  aggregation  of 
small  ones.  It  was  natural  in  Ivan  to  imitate  the  art  of  the 
nation  he  conquered,  and  to  commemorate  the  church  tent 
that  he  carried  with  him;  but  Russian  taste  has  wisely 
dropped  the  gorgeous  and  barbaric  magnificence  of  S.  Basil 
in  the  Kremlin. 

With  respect  to  the  modern  churches  of  Russia,  little,  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  can  be  said  in  their  praise.  Those 
in  villages  are  of  a  mean  description,  and  in  no  particular 
style;  the  dome  elongated  or  flat,  ogee  or  truncated,  as 
suited  the  taste  of  the  architect,  or  the  fancies  of  the  con- 
tributors. Thus  we  constantly  meet  with  erections  of  tin  or 
wood  in  which  the  Tartar  element  is  still  distinctly  visible. 
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So  it  is  at  Jedrova  for  example;  so  constantly  in  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks^  as  at  Dobrinka  and  Kasankaia. 

Most  of  these  appear  to  have  an  antiquity  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years^  and  therefore  for  all  ecclesiological  purposes 
are  perfectly  valueless.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century^  however,  a  classical  reaction  took  place  through- 
out Russia,  more  especially  in  the  larger,  or  manufacturing 
towns  :  so  at  Toula,  the  Sheffield  of  Russia,  there  is  a  mise- 
rable  imitation  of  a  Pantheon ;  so  at  Stauropol;  so  in  all  the 
new  erections  of  or  around  Odessa.  The  chapel  in  the  palace 
of  Tsarkoe-Selo  is  a  singularly  gorgeous  example. 

Very  lately,  the  same  spirit  of  revival  that  has  manifested 
itself  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  has  found  its  way 
into  Russia  also.  The  Holy  Governing  Synod  has  issued 
plans  for  the  erection  of  new  churches,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  building  of  such  edifices  as  those  I  have  been  describ* 
ing :  and  the  Emperor,  by  an  oukaz,  has  commanded  the 
adoption  of  the  Byzantine  style  throughout  his  domin- 
ions. Whether  a  new  developement  of  Christian  art  may 
be  expected  in  Russia,  time  only  can  shew. 

Two  churches,  however,  claim  a  word  or  two :  the  one 
finished,  the  other  designed. 

The  Metropolitical  church  of  S.  Isaac  at  S.  Petersburgh, 
originally  built  in  wood  by  the  Tsar  Peter,  founded  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.,  but  only  now  finished  by  the  liberality 
of  his  present  Majesty,  is  the  largest  cathedral  of  the  Oreek 
rite.  The  materials,  sculptures,  cost,  architectural  skill,  are 
worthy  of  the  position  it  holds ;  the  style  is,  however,  un- 
fortunately classical,  and  therefore  the  church  is  not  strictly 
within  my  limits.  The  gorgeous  folio,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tsar,  by  the  architect,  contains  a  most  inter- 
esting series  of  views,  not  only  of  the  various  parts  and  de- 
tails of  the  church,  but  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  which 
occurred  during  its  erection,  such  as  the  elevation  of  the  mo- 
nolithic piers,  the  benediction  of  the  great  cross,  &c 

Of  churches  now  in  the  progress  of  erection,  that  of  S.  Sa- 
viour's, on  the  Sparrow  Hill,  near  Moscow,  is  of  the  most 
stupendous  dimensions.  It  is  intended  to  commemorate  the 
flight  of  Buonaparte  from  Russia ;   but,  from  its  enormous 
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I,  wiD  probably  ncfcr  be  finkhrd.  It  is  bvilt  on  the  side 
of  a  bin,  wbidi  greatly  incietieg  the  effeet.  Tbe  {dan  k  tiie 
nanal  one,  but  the  edifice  oontaiiis  tbree  AnrdMaj  one  abore 
the  other;  that  of  the  Nativity^  that  of  the  Tranafignration, 
that  of  the  Besmmctian.  The  central  dome  wiU  rise  to 
a  height  of  770  feet  from  the  fiwindation ;  the  firar  small 
domes,  oontaimng  forty-eight  musical  bdls,  wiD  arown  tbe  ez« 
tremities  of  the  Greek  cross:  the  fi>rm  of  the  lowest  chvrch 
is  therefiire  a  parallelogram ;  of  the  second,  the  usual  plan ; 
the  upper  one  is  a  dicle.  The  total  length  is  560  feet,  but 
at  the  west  end  will  be  a  colonnade,  something  less  than 
half  a  mile  in  length;  and  flanked  with  two  towers,  830  feet 
in  height,  made  of  cannon  captured  from  tbe  French. 

I  must  not  foiget  to  mention  the  beautifial  custom  by 
whidi  Bussian  piety  consecrates  the  place  of  any  remarkable 
death,  by  converting  it  into  a  chuich.  Thus  tbe  house  at 
BsLEF  where  the  Empress  Elizabeth  expired  is  now  a  hos- 
pital for  twenty-four  poor  widows ;  the  room  of  death  is  the 
chi^l,  and  tbe  place  where  the  bed  stood,  tbe  bema.  A 
similar  use  has  been  made  of  the  house  at  TAOAtmoo,  in 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  died. 

The  churches  of  Siberia  are,  of  course,  modem,  the  oldest 
town,  Tioumen,  having  been  founded  in  1686 ;  the  greatest 
antiquity  that  any  of  thCTEi  possesses  is  a  century  and  a  half, 
as  at  Nijnei  Kolimsk,  Srednei  Eolimsk,  Yerklinei  KoUmsk. 
They  are,  however,  very  numerous,  and  exceed  the  number 
of  Priests :  thus,  at  Tobolsk,  the  old  capital  of  Western  Si- 
beria, there  are  eighteen;  at  Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  there  are  fifteen;  at  Yakutsk,  seven;  west  of  Ir- 
kutsk they  are  very  handsome. 

They  are  all  built  of  wood,  on  foundations  of  stone,  but 
are  very  substantial,  and  possess  a  respectable  appearance : 
tbe  walls  are  constructed  of  round  logs,  the  lower  side  of 
each  being  scooped  out  so  as  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  the 
under  one;  they  are  then  well  caulked,  outside  with  hemp 
and  rushes,  and  inside  with  moss ;  then  they  are  wainscoted, 
puttied,  painted,  and  heated  with  Bussian  stoves.  This  con- 
struction is  necessaryi  where  the  thermometer  in  summer 
sometimes  reaches  106^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  sometimes  in  win- 
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ter  falls  as  low  as  — 83^ :  a  greater  difference  of  tempera- 
ture than  between  boiling  water  and  ice. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  conclude  with  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  church  now  in  course  of  erection  in  London  for 
the  Greek  Communion,  as  designed  by  an  architect  at  Athens, 
M.  Cantanzogli 

It  rather  approximates  to  Western  arrangement.  The 
choir  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  trapeza;  the  latter  is 
long  and  well  developed ;  there  are  bona  fide  aisles.  There 
is  a  double  ambon ;  and  the  baptistery  is,  by  an  indefensible 
arrangement,  joined  to  the  prothesis. 

The  bema  is  called,  in  the  architect's  plan,  the  iepov  rifA' 
irXov*  and  that  which  is  indeed  the  proaulion  is  marked  as  the 
narthex.    The  gyneconitis  is  over  the  true  pronaos. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ABHENIAN  ECCLBSIOLOOT. 


I  HATE  already  said  tbat  Armexuan  ecdesiology  may  be 
divided  into  five  epochs.  To  be  able^  however,  to  follow  these 
on  historically,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  undertaken  by  the  Patriarchs  while  re« 
siding  at  Akhtamar  and  at  Sis.  But  the  shores  of  Lake  Van, 
and  the  valleys  of  Cilicia,  have  not  only  never  been  ecclesiolo- 
gically  explored,  but  I  am  obliged  to  profess  my  most  entire 
Ignorance  of  even  the  names  of  any  churches  which  they 
may  contain.  I  can  only,  in  the  following  chapter,  attempt 
some  little  account  of  those  churches  which  surround  Etch- 
miadzine  and  Mount  Ararat,  or  which,  being  in  Oeorgia, 
have  received  and  retained  the  Armenian  stamp. 

They  will  fall  naturally  under  four  divisions ; 

1.  The  Primatial  church  of  Etchmiadzine,  which  is  only 
Armenian  in  situation,  importance,  and  ornaments,  but  not 
in  its  original  plan  or  arrangement. 

3.  The  purely  Armenian  churches,  derived  firom  the  model 
of  S.  Hripsime. 

8.  The  churches,  and  those  more  especially  in  Oeorgia, 
which  combine  in  difierent  proportions  Byzantine  and  Ar- 
menian arrangements. 

4.  The  churches  in  Armenia  and  Georgia  which  can  be 
distinctly  referred  neither  to  the  one  style  nor  to  the  other. 

Thus  I  shall  notice  under 


1.  Etchkiadzinb. 

Abbebxaun. 

2.  8.  Hbtpsihs. 

Ebi^se. 

8.  Gatankb. 

KiTcuiVAir. 

UCH  EnjSSE,  DlABEEV. 

Akhaltsik. 

Kakajuas. 

KHAKlfl. 
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Martvili. 
3.  Mtsketha. 
Marnachek. 

ESTCHAROnSSI. 

TiFLis  Cathedral. 
TmjB  SioN. 

HSDMLAR. 
TRT7SOFF. 

Zachik. 
Zahotir. 


S.  James  on  Ararat. 
Cathedral  of  Shiokioyem- 

SKT  Monastery. 
Cathedral  of  Ani. 
Annanottr. 

4.  KlKORTSmNDA. 

Chaxboulak. 

S.  Qregort's  Well. 

Catzkhi. 

ElEGHART. 

Ani  Sepulchral  Chapel. 


i  must  also  observe  that  all  tlie  views  and  ground-plans  in 
this  chapter^  are  from  M.  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  except  the 
two  at  Ani^  whicli  are  from  M.  Texier.  In  the  accounts 
of  the  churches^  I  have  principally  followed  M.  MouraviefiTs 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  with  the  two  above-named  writers : 
but  other  particulars  are  given  from  Jossilian's  History  of 
Georgia ;  Tavemer^s,Ker  Porter's,  Fraser's,  Chardin'8,Toume- 
fort's  Travels;  Parrot^s  Ascent  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  D wight 
and  Smith's  Bposearches  in  Armenia. 
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The  Cathedral,  Metropolitical,  and  Frimatial  chorcli  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Only-Begotten  at  Etchhiadzine,  lies  about 
thirty-five  uules  to  the  north  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  therefore 
in  the  Bossian  Empire.  Though  it  is  hj  no  means  an  Arme- 
nian chnrch  in  any  one  feature  except  its  spires,  I  prefer 
to  describe  it  in  this  place,  as  it  has  been  a  good  deal  altered 
to  suit  the  Armenian  rite. 

The  church  was  founded  by  S.  Gregory  the  lUnminator 
near  the  then  capital  city  of  Vagarshabad ;  on  the  spot  where 
he  is  sud  to  have  been  privileged  with  a  vision  of  our  Loan, 
Who  commanded  him  to  erect  a  temple  on  that  ground. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  monastery. 

Vagarshabad  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Armenia  in  A.D. 
344 ;  the  Patriarchs  transferred  their  seat  elsewhere  in  A.D. 
452 :  nor  did  they  return  to  it  till  1441. 

Armenian  tradition  is  constant  in  asserting  that  the 
ground-plan  has  remuned  the  same  from  the  time  of  S. 
Gregory  to  the  present  day.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake.  The 
original  ground-plan  ib  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
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fLB  ordinary  Byzantine  churchy  the  western  porch  and  little 
transeptal  wings  being  later  additions. 

The  monastery  of  Etchmiadzine  was  founded  by  Nierses  IL 
in  A.  D.  524.  Before  this^  the  cathedral  had  been  twice 
.  mined :  and  was  restored  the  first  time,  by  a  Bishop  Daniel; 
the  second,  by  the  Prince  Yagan,  in  483.  At  that  period,  in 
all  probability,  the  Byzantine  church  which  still  exists  under 
an  external  crust  of  alterations  was  founded.  In  618  the 
Catholicos  Gomides  replaced  the  wooden  dome  by  a  stone^ 
spire.  In  705  the  Catholicos  Narcissus  restored  the  whole 
church ;  and  probably  made  some  important  alterations  in  it, 
as  he  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Builder.  From  his  time 
the  venerable  cathedral  suffered  the  neglect  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Shah  Abbas 
the  Cruel,  having  destroyed  the  city  of  Djulpha  in  Armenia, 
built  a  suburb  of  Ispahan,  which  he  named  the  New  Dftdpha, 
and  removed  the  inhabitants  thither.  He  was  anxious  also 
to  remove  the  monastery  of  Etchmiadzine  to  the  same  place, 
but  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  satisfy  himself  by 
taking  a  few  stones  from  the  comers  of  the  building  and 
from  the  Altar,  and  using  them. as  a  foundation  for  the 
church  of  Amenaprgieh  in  the  New  Djulpha. 

In  1629  the  Catholicos  Moses  restored  the  pavement  and 
repaired  the  walls.  His  successors,  Philip  and  James,  built 
the  western  porch  with  the  spire:  the  other  small  spires 
were  added  by  Eleazar  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: and  Chardin's  view,  accordingly,  omits  thenu  The 
same  Eleazar,  however,  made  another  alteration  which  must 
be  condemned :  this  was  the  erection  of  an  Altar  in  the  veiy 
centre  of  the  four  mass-piers,  thus  detracting  from  the  im- 
portance of  that  at  the  east  end,  and  encumbering  the  body 
^f  the  church  with  extraneous  fittings  and  details. 

The  High  Altar  is  at  the  east  end,  in  its  original  position, 
and  is  named  from  the  Repose  of  the  Fanaghia.  Before  it  is, 
4;ontrary  to  the  present  practice  of  the  Armenian  Church,  an 
iconostasis :  this  was  given,  a  few  years  back,  by  the  piety  of 
theSmyma  merchants.  The  prothesis  and  the  diaconiconwere 
converted  by  the  Catholicos  Abraham,  who  died  in  1787,  into 
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two  chapels^  respectively  under  tlie  Invocation  of  S.  Gregory 
and  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  But^  from  their  excessive  incon- 
venience^ they  are  seldom  nsed  for  the  Liturgy :  when  it  is 
celebrated  at  the  High  Altar^  they  are  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed as  chapels  of  prothesis. 

The  central  Altar^  with  a  ciborium  springing  firom  four 
columns  of  white  marble^  was  built  by  the  Catholicos  Astvat- 
satur  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century^  to  replace 
that  of  Eleazar^  which  was  less  costly.  It  is  said  to  mark  the 
exact  spot  where  our  Lord  appeared  to  S.  Gregory.  Raised 
on  two  steps,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  railing  of  bronze :  and 
the  hours  are  recited  in  front  of  it.  On  the  north  side  is  the 
chair  which  the  Patriarch  occupies  during  the  offices;  it  was 
a  present  firom  Pope  Innocent  XI. 

In  the  northern  transept,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  is 
the  Altar  of  S.  Stephen  the  Protomartyr,  orientating  rightly, 
and  raised  on  seven  steps.  The  surrounding  walls  are  fires- 
coed  with  icons  of  the  sainted  Catholici  of  Armenia.  In  the 
southern  transept,  raised  on  three  steps,  is  the  Altar  of  the 
Forerunner :  the  firescoes  around  it  represent  Greek  Prelates. 
These  two  Altars  were  erected  by  the  Catholicos  Eleazar ;  and 
are  used  at  the  consecration  of  Bishops.  The  church  gene- 
nJly  is  painted,  in  the  Persian  fashion,  with  arabesques  and 
flowers,  and  a  trace  of  gilding  may  here  and  there  be  de- 
tected. 

In  the  north  wall  are  two  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are 
referred  to  the  first  restoration,  in  the  fourth  century.  One 
of  them  is, ''  In  the  church  is  help  for  them  that  pray :''  on 
the  other,  "  Daniel  Tirir  Garikinis,*'  i.  e.  of  Garin,  or  Er- 
ceroum :  and  below  it,  ''  Lord,  have  pity  on  Thine  ancient 
servant;  Lord,  have  pity  on  his  faith.'' 

Over  the  Beautiful  Gates,  which  are  of  bronze,  are  repre- 
sentations of  the  suflPerings  of  S.  Gregory,  of  the  building 
the  church  of  Etchmiadzine,  and  of  the  conversion  of  King 
Tiridates.  On  each  side  are  the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  a  strong  proof  of  Roman  influence,  as  neither  they  nor 
their  disciples  preached  in  Armenia. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  exterior  of  the  church,  as  the 
engraving  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  it     The  bells  are 
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sweet :  one  of  them  has  the  famous  Thibetan  inscription^  6m^ 
dm^  hrum ;  setting  forth  God  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
existence. 

The  monastery  itself^  in  order  to  repel  the  constant  attacks 
of  Turks  and  Persians^  has  been  surrounded  by  an  immense 
double  wall^  fortified  by  five  circular  towers  on  each  side ; 
and  forming  a  square.  Between  the  two  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  accustomed  to  deposit  their  valua- 
bles in  time  of  war,  and  a  bazaar  is  still  held  here. 

The  view  from  the  north,  stretching  over  a  vast  plain  in 
the  midst  of  which  rises  this  lonely  abbey  fortress^  while 
Great  Ararat  towers  up  beyond  in  its  intense  brightness, 
and  the  huge  deft  and  the  little  Ararat  stand  out  to  the 
left,  gives  an  idea  of  solemnity  and  majesty  well  befitting 
the  Primatial  church  of  a  great  nation. 

II. 

The  church,  however,  of  S.  Hrifsime  is  of  deeper  interest, 
as  really  being  the  norm  of  all  Armenian  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. Indeed,  notwithstanding  its  great  rudeness,  no  fea- 
ture afterwards  occurs  that  does  not,  in  an  incipient  state, 
manifest  itself  here.  In  the  first  place  the  arrangement  ever 
continued  unaltered.  There  is  the  double  narthex  at  the 
west  end,  answering  to  the  prothesis  and  diaconicon  at  the 
east ;  there  are  the  four  apsidal  arms ;  there  is  the  attempt 
at  a  polygonal  apse  on  each  face,  while  there  was  yet  to  be 
no  projection.  This  led  to  the  niche,  which,  in  the  present 
case,  is  very  rudely  managed  by  a  kind  of  elliptic  vaulting, 
but  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  afterwards  was  improved 
into  a  great  ornament  of  Armenian  churches. 

The  Armenian  ritual,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe, 
never  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  office  of  the  pro- 
thesis  as  did  that  of  Constantinople,  and  at  present  the 
chapel  of  prothesis  is  scarcely  used.  Yet,  in  the  Armeno- 
Gregorian  rite,  both  that  and  the  diaconicon  are  distinctly 
mentioned,  and  must  certainly  have  been  employed.  Another 
argument  that  the  eastern  chapels,  however  used  now,  were 
originally  the  prothesis  and  vestry,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
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mingled  among  chnrclies  of  Armenian  arrangement  occur 
others  of  purely  Byzantine  design^  in  which  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  chapek  on  each 
side  the  bema.  But  what  they  were  in  the  latter  case,  that 
also  must  they  have  been  in  the  former. 


CHaUCH  OF  8.  HRIPSnfE  MKA.R  BTCHMIADZINE  • 

Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  chapels  at 
the  west  are  the  true  narthex.  It  might  be  almost  enough 
to  ask  the  two  questions :  as  we  know  from  the  ritual  that  a 
narthex  did  exist,  where  else  could  it  haye  been?  and,  as 
these  chapels  must  have  been  of  some  use,  what  other  could 

*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  ground-      tical  shape.    It  has  been  thus  distorted 
plan,  that  the  tower  now  has  an  ellip-      by  the  badness  of  its  construction. 
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it  have  been  than  this  ?     But  there  is  another  way  of  looking 
at  the  question. 

As  the  Greek  cross  made  all  its  four  arms  equals  and  the 
Latin  cross  only  bisected  those  of  the  bar,  so  the  Armenian 
cross,  adopting  a  middle  course,  bisected  both  bar  and 
upright,  but  did  not  make  the  two  sets  of  arms  equal.  The 
shape  was  this :  a  form  which  so  often  occurs  in 
Armenian  tombs.  Now,  apply  the  idea  to  a 
church.  It  was  already  longer  from  east  to  west  I— 
than  the  Armenian  ritual  required :  if  a  narthex 
were  to  be  added  after  the  Byzantine  fashion,  the 
proportion  would  be  still  more  outrageous.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  was, — cannot  the  pronaos  be  introduced  in  some 
other  way  ?  Can  it  not  be  made  to  occupy  some  of  the  spare 
room  which  would  otherwise  be  worse  than  superfluous? 
This  question  I  imagine  that  some  great  mind  solved  by  the 
production  of  S.  Hripsime.  He  gained  all  that  he  required, 
and  stamped  the  impress  of  his  genius  on  the  architecture  of 
his  nation.  He  worked  by  no  model,  but  left  an  everlast- 
ing type  to  his  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  ground-plan  of  this  building 
without  owning  that  it  shews  a  great  degree  of  sesthetical 
refinement ;  that  it  was  the  result  of  deliberate  invention, 
not  the  msw  of  rude  impulse ;  that  it  assumed  as  neces- 
sary the  prothesis  and  diaconicon,  and  adapted  the  rest  of 
the  building  to  them ;  and  therefore,  on  all  these  accounts, 
we  cannot  assign  to  it  a  date  by  any  means  so  early  as  that 
to  which  Armenian  vanity  carries  it,  the  time  of  S.  Gregory ; 
but  may  attribute  it,  with  great  probability,  according  to 
another  tradition,  to  the  sixth  century. 

Nor  is  the  disuse  of  the  eastern  and  western  chapels  hard 
to  be  explained.  The  penitential  system  having,  in  Ar- 
menia as  elsewhere,  fallen  into  obsoleteness,  the  nartheces, 
of  course,  remained  unemployed.  The  intercourse  between 
Rome  and  Armenia,  which  has  every  where  left  such  deep 
traces  in  the  latter,  suggested  their  employment  as  chapels. 
And  that  step  once  taken,  to  use  the  prothesis  and  dia- 
conicon — ^never  so  important  as  in  the  Byzantine  rite — ^in 
a  similar  way,  was  the  natural  consequence :  although,  be  it 
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remembered,  the  date  of  the  conversion  of  the  eastern  char 
pels  is  generally,  as  at  Etchmiadzine,  late  enough  to  be  per- 
fectly remembered.  The  length  of  this  church  is  84  feet; 
its  breadth,  59^ ;  its  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  104^ . 

S.  Hripsime,  the  Virgin  Protomartyr  of  Armenia,  who  re- 
fused to  wed  Tiridates  till  be  should  profess  Christianity,  is 
one  of  the  national  Saints,  and  is  celebrated  on  the  third 
of  June.  Her  nurse,  S.  Gayanne,  is  commemorated  on  the 
fourth  of  the  same  month. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  church  of  S.  Hripsime  is  that 
of  S.  Gayanne,  which  is  of  the  same  form,  and  possesses  the 
same  antiquity.  Here  is  another  proof  of  the  design  being 
struck  out,  at  one  time  and  by  one  mind;  not  the  slightest 
improYement  is  discernible  in  one  building  as  compared  to 
the  other,  the  only  difference  being  that  of  size ;  S.  Gayanne 
is  the  smaller.  This,  very  probably,  was  intended  to  express 
the  superior  dignity  of  the  Virgin  Martyr. 

There  are  other  churches  which  seem  to  be  built  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  plan;  such  is  that  of  Uch  Kilisse,  (the 
Trinity,)  near  Diadeen;  of  Karajuan,  a  Tartar  village, 
which  is  built  of  lava;  of  Abberkaum,  near  Erivan;  qf 
Kblse,  near  Agayik,  which  is  composed  of  white  stone ;  and 
of  two  small  churches  between  Ani  and  Kotchevan. 

Another  excellent  example  is  the  oldest  of  the  Arme- 
nian churches  in  Akhaltsik.  This  is  also  a  direct  copy  of 
S.  Hripsime,  though  at  present  there  are  no  windows  ex- 
cept in  the  tower ;  the  heat  of  the  fight  having  been  imme- 
diately round  this  church,  in  the  bloody  storm  of  Akhaltsik 
by  Field-Marshal  Paskevitch,  Aug.  27,  1828.  ' 

S.  John  Baptist,  at  Kharni,  is  a  very  elegant  instance, 
though  in  this  case  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  are  equal. 
Here  the  Armenian  niche  arrives  at  perfection.  The  tower, 
however,  is  circular,  after  the  Georgian  fashion. 

The  church  of  Sion  at  Karthli,  in  the  valley  of  Atene, 
though  very  much  resembling  that  of  S.  Hripsime,  has  its 
points  of  difference ;  the  arms  of  the  cross  project  conside- 
rably beyond  the  face  of  the  walls;  the  niche  is  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  east,  entirely  disappears  in  the  west,  while 
it  is  much  broader  and  more  marked  in  the  north  and  south. 


OBOCNDPLAM  OP  TBB  CHURCH  OY  8ION  AT  KARTBU 


OROUND-PLAN  OF  THE  CHOBCH  07  ICABTTILL 
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XLBVATION  OF  CEUBGH  OP  SIOtT,  AT  ElARTHLI. 

Here  also  it  is  applied  with  greater  elegance^  and  is  termi- 
Bated  in  a  more  ornamental  manner^  though  not  with  the 
beauty  that^  as  we  have  seen^  it  possessed  at  Cutais.  The 
spire  is  decagonal^  instead  of  octagonal  as  at  S.  Hripsime ; 
there  is  no  western  door :  and  over  the  circular-headed  light 
which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  western  ^.pse^  there  is  a 
small  window  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  length  of  Sion  is 
four  feet  less  than  S.  Hripsime ;  its  other  dimensions  are  the 
same.  The  date  of  this  church  is  A.D.  998.  I  may  observe 
that  all  the  churches  in  Georgia  that  are  not  domed  are 
called  SioN^  and  either  are^  or  originally  were^  dedicated  to 
the  Assumption  of  the  Mother  of  God.  The  reason  of  the 
name  is  not  certain ;  popular  belief  represents  them  as  imi- 
tated from  a  church  so  built^  and  so  dedicated^  in  Gethsemane* 
The  cathedral  of  Martvili  stands  on  a  lofty^  solitary  hUl^ 
on  the  place  where  the  Apostle  S.  Andrew  is  said  to  have 
raised  the  first  cross  in  the  province  of  Mingrelia.  He  had 
here  previously  cut  down  an  oak^  which  had  been  used  in 
idoUworship.     Martvili  signifies  *  the  place  of  torture  */  the 
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name  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  firom  the  hnman  sacri- 
fices that  were  there  offered;  but  it  is  more  usually  called 
Chkon-didi^  or  the  Great  Oak,  and  thus  also  the  Diocese  is 
denominated.  An  inscription  in  the  passage  to  the  prothesis 
sets  forth  that  ''the  church  of  Chkon-didi  was  built  by  the 
Lord  Constantine/'  This  Constantine  is  believed  to  have 
been  King  of  Kartalenia  in  the  tenth  century.  The  church 
is  clearly  a  copy  from  the  Sion  at  Karthli,  with  the  addition 
of  a  western  proaulion;  its  extreme  length  and  extreme 
breadth  are  the  same  as  those  of  S.  Hripsime.  The  four 
chapels  are,  notwithstanding,  flattened ;  the  two  eastern  ones 
are  made  interiorly  apsidal,  while  a  passage  is  opened  from 
the  bema  to  the  parabemata ;  the  proaulion,  however,  and  two 
western  chapels  are,  according  to  M.  Mourarieff,  of  later 
date;  this  I  can  only  understand  of  their  having  been  re- 
built, for  the  whole  arrangement  shews  that,  in  this  instance, 
the  four  chapels  were  not  designed  accurately  to  correspond. 
The  High  Altar  is  of  marble ;  it  stands,  on  five  shafts,  over  the 
stump  of  the  oak  that  S.  Andrew  cut  down.  The  prothesis 
and  diaconicon  now  form  two  chapels,  respectively  named 
from  the  Assumption  and  from  S.  George. 

III. 

I  now  pass  to  those  churches  which  unite  in  themselves 
Armenian  and  Byzantine  arrangement.  Of  some  of  these  I 
have  already  spoken;  for  example,  Ani,  Gagra,  and  Dighour ; 
they,  however,  seemed  more  properly  to  belong  to  Constanti- 
nopolitan  art. 

The  greater  part  of  these  will  be  found  in  Georgia ;  the 
characteristics  of  their  architecture  have  already  been  given. 
One  distinction  between  Georgian  and  purely  Armenian 
churches  remains  to  be  pointed  out ;  the  latter  have  usually 
octagonal  towers,  but,  where  they  are  round,  the  conical 
head  is  very  low,  and  the  windows  few  and  far  apart ;  Georgian 
towers  are  always  round,  the  spires  are  high,  and  the  win- 
dows, much  slimmer  and  longer  than  those  of  Armenian 
churches,  stand  thick  together. 

The  cathedral  of  Mtsk^tha  first  claims  our  attention.     It 
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O ROUND-PLAN  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  MTSKBTHA. 

stands  on  the  site  of  the  first  Christian  church  in  Q^orgia^ 
which  was  built  of  wood  by  King  Miriam  in  818^  and  conse- 
crated by  S.  Enstathius  of  Antioch.  In  378  it  was  rebuilt 
of  stone  by  Miridates ;  and,  towards  600,  when  Georgia  was 
no  longer  dependent  on  Antioch,  it  was  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged by  Yachtang  Gorgaslau.  In  1318,  it  was  ruined  by 
an  earthquake,  but  restored  by  King  George  lY. :  a  century 
later,  it  was  desolated  by  Tamerlane ;  King  Alexander  re- 
stored it  about  1490.  The  tower  was  thrown  down  by  an- 
other earthquake,  and  again  raised  by  the  piety  of  Maria, 
the  Christian  Queen  of  the  Mahometan  Rostoff;  it  was 
again  repaired  by  Yachtang;  and  lastly,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Catholicos  Antony,  who  fairly 
spoilt  it.  Before  his  time  it  appears  to  have  resembled  Mart- 
Tili  in  its  ground-plan,  except  that  six  lateral  chapels  had 
been  added  to  it;  these  Antony  removed,  and,  destroying 
the  projecting  transepts,  made  the  north  and  south  sides 
flat.  At  present  Mtsk^tha  has  bema,  parabemata,  naos,  pro- 
auHon,  and  a  kind  of  porch  beyond  that,  very  small  and  low; 
there  is  a  central  tower  and  conical  spire,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  117  feet.  The  extreme  length  of  the  church  is  209 
feet;  its  extreme  breadth  112.    The  synthronus  is  triple; 
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the  highest  row  of  seats  is  for  the  Catholicos  of  Greorgia 
alone;  the  second  for  sixteen  Bishops;  (the  reader  will  see 
by  referring  to  p.  102  that  the  Catholicos  only  possessed 
eighteen;)  the  third  for  Priests.  The  iconostasis  (for  the 
Armenian  cortain  is  not  here  introduced)  is  unnsnally  dose 
to  the  east  end.  The  spire  of  Mtsketha  is  the  finest  in  the 
East^  with  the  exceptions  of  Etchmiadzine  and  Alayerde : 
on  the  south  side  is  a  cloister.  The  whole  outside  of  the 
building  is  elaborately  carred  in  crosses^  &c. ;  the  inside  is 
equally  rich  in  firescoes^  while  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  and 
Patriarchs  of  Georgia  are  very  interesting. 

Of  some  other  churches  which  unite  in  themselyes  the 
two  styles^  I  am  able  to  giye  little  beyond  the  names.  The 
church  of  Marnachen,  built  in  988;  the  cathedral  of 
TiFLis^  in  1065 ;  Holy  Sion^  in  the  same  city,  used  for  the 
Armenian  rite;  Ketchaboussi,  erected  in  1033;  Usumlab, 
which^  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  closely  resembles 
Mtsketha,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  piazza  of  four-centred 
arches ;  Trusoff,  Zachbn,  and  Zamoub,  now  in  ruins ;  and^ 
generally  speaking,  the  churches  of  S.  David  the  Eestorer, 
aud  Queen  Tamar;  two  very  fine  examples  of  the  latter 
exist,  though  in  ruins,  at  Kasibeo.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  church  of  S.  James,  on  Ababat,  built  of  lava,  in  1288, 
by  Mekhitar  and  Tamar,  as  an  inscription  remains  to  prove ; 
which  further  directs  that  they  be  commemorated  four  times 
a  year  in  the  Holy  Oblation. 

The  cathedral  of  the  Shio-migvemskt  monastery  is  an- 
other noble  example.  The  Shio-migvemsky,  or  monastery 
of  the  cave  of  Shio,  one  of  the  thirteen  Syrian  recluses,  (for 
whom  see  p.  62,)  which  was  built  by  S.  David  the  Restorer, 
resembled  Martvili  in  a  great  measure,  but  had  a  proaulion 
flanked  by  two  towers,  which  are  now  in  ruins.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  enormous  size  of  its  piers,  and  for  its  beau- 
tiful iconostasis  of  stone ;  the  latter  has  no  side  doors. 

I  now  come  to  the  cathedral  of  Ani.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  Byzantine  in  its  general  arrangement;  but  it  carries  the 
niche,  on  three  sides,  to  great  perfection.  The  synthronus 
is  curious;  while  the  mouldings  of  the  whole  church  are 
very  elaborate. 
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Lastly, — and  it  may  shew  tow  statiouaiy  AnneaiRn  art 
has  been  for  centuries, — there  are  tvo  chnrclieB  at  Anna- 
NOUB,  one  bearing  date  1604,  the  other  1614,  irfaich  are  both 


of  the  ByEantine-Armenian  arrangement,  with  details  hardly 
differing  from  the  foregoing.  The  preceding  cut  represents 
the  larger  of  the  two;  it  was  much  injured  by  the  Torks 
in  1787. 
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IV. 


Bat  there  are  some  churches  in  Armenia  and  Georgia 
which  can  be  referred  to  no  exact  type ;  I  will  here  mention 
a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 


'/C 


OROON13-PLAN  OF  THE  CATHBORAI.  CHURCH  OF  NIXOBTSmNDA. 


The  very  cnrious  cathedral  church  of  Nirortsminda  is 
one  of  the  most  richly  ornamented  in  Georgia.  It  has  two 
parecclesia  of  considerable  size.  The  extreme  length  is  91^, 
the  extreme  breadth  76 1  feet.  On  the  south  side  is  a  re- 
markable sculpture ;  our  Lord  giving  the  benediction^  in  the 
Greek  fashion,  surrounded  by  Angels,  and  a  hand,  giving 
the  benediction  in  the  same  fashion,  hanging  down  from 
His  feet.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  architect  of  this 
building,  which  is  said  to  date  from  the  11th  century,  in- 
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tended,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  express  the  Oriental 
view  of  the  FUioque  controversy. 


OROUMD-FLAN  OP  CHURCH  AT  CATZKBI. 


The  church  of  Catzkhi,  in  Mingrelia,  is  of  very  remark- 
able  plan.  Outside  it  presents  a  circular  tower  with  conical 
head,  and  lighted,  by  twelve  windows ;  this  is  surrounded  by 
a  second  circular  stage,  so  to  speak,  arcaded  by  twisted  shafts, 
supporting  flat  segmental  arches;  in  each  is  a  circular-headed 
light,  richly  worked.  The  lowest  stage  is  arcaded  in  the 
same  way,  though  between  the  light  and  the  segmental  head 
intervenes  a  flat  straight-sided  arch,  with  voluted  mouldings. 
The  extreme  length  of  this  church  is  67,  its  extreme  breadth 
71  i  feet;  there  are  two  very  smaU  parecclesia.  It  is  pro- 
bable, firom  certain  mannerisms,  that  this  church  had  the 
same  architect  as  Nikortsminda.  An  inscription  remains, 
''  O  Trinity,  have  mercy  on  Djikoua  Jadzi,  superior  of  this 
church." 

The  church  of  Kieohart,  in  Armenia,  is  extremely  curi- 
ous. It  is  partly  crypt:  its  north  side,  and  all  its  north- 
em  chapels,  being  cut  out  of  the  wild  rocks  of  Airivank* 
There  is  first  a  domed  pronaos  of  thirty  feet  square,  with 
four  central  columns,  and  of  course  eight  responds,  two  on 
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each  ride.  The  pien  are  circiihu%  with  aqnare  bases,  and 
cnahion  capitals,  each  of  the  hitter  differing  finom  the  rest : 
they  exactly  resemble  Bomanesque  work.  The  church  it- 
self ii,  on  the  whole,  of  Byzantine  arrangement,  bnt  has  the 
Armenian  antiparabemata.  A  passage  to  the  north  leads 
into  another  pronaos  and  chnrch  precisely  rimilar  to  those 
abore  described,  only  mnch  smaller:  and  there  is  to  the 
east  a  small  oratory  called  the  chapel  of  Lions,  from  two 
lions  sculptured  in  the  tympanum  of  the  entrance. 


it 


SEPUUCHBAL  CHAFSL  AT  AMI. 


Lastly,  I  gite  the  ground-plan  of  a  small  sepulchral  chapel 
Ani,  the  most  elegant  building,  perhaps,  in  Armenia. 
The  church  of  Chak-boulak,  needs  no  further  descrip- 


GROUND  PLAN   AND  VIh.W  OF  CBAK  BOULAK 

tion  than  the  foregoing  groxmd-plan  and  elevation.    The 
extreme  length  of  each  arm  is  twenty-eight  feet. 
S.  Obeookt's  chapel,  built  oyer  the  well  named  finom 
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that  Saiot^  is  another  of  these  buildings.  The  well  is  con- 
sidered holy ;  and  its  water  is  thought  to  possess  the  power 
of  bringing  the  Tetiffuaah,  or  bird  that  devours  the  locusts. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  some  of  the  richest  ecclesiastical 
treasures  of  the  East.  One  church,  the  Uoly  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem^  I  have  purposely  omitted,  because  its  unique 
history  and  plan  render  it  a  thing  apart :  and,  however 
interesting  in  themselves,  bear  little  on  my  immediate 
subject^.  A  remarkable  imitation  of  it  was  built  by  the 
Patriarch  Nikon,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  name  of  the  New  Jentsalem,  near  Moscow.  A 
ground-plan  of  this  lies  before  me :  but,  however  instruc- 
tive as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
it  would  throw  no  light  on  the  general  subject  of  Oriental 
Ecclesiology. 

^  And.  I  may  now  add,  because  its     Professor  Willis  will  doubtless  leave 
promised  '  Architectural   History'    by     little  to  be  desired  on  this  head. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  VESTMENTS  OF  THE  HOLT  EASTERN 

CHUBCH. 

I  MUST  now,  in  conclusion,  speak  of  the  vestments  nsed  hy 
tbe  Eastern  Church,  both  in  the  Liturgy,  and  in  the  other 
offices. 

The  first  vestment  which  an  Oriental  Priest  puts  on, 
when  robing  for  the  Liturgy,  is  the  stoicharion*.  This 
answers  to  the  Latin  alb,  and  according  to  both  S.  Symeon** 
of  Thessalonica,  and  S.  Oermanus  of  Constantinople,  is  in- 
tended  to  signify  purity  of  life  and  conversation.  These 
writers  constantly  refer  to  it  as  if  of  white  linens  Now, 
however,  it  is  often,  and  more  especially  in  Russia,  formed 
from  the  richest  silk  or  velvet.  In  Lent,  except  on  the 
Festival  of  the  Annunciation,  Palm  Sunday,  and  Easter 
Eve,  it  is  purple.  The  stoicharion  is  worn  by  the  Armenian 
Priests,  differing  neither  in  form  nor  in  name  from  that  of 
the  Greek  Church.  In  the  Copto-Jacobite  Church  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  jabai  **  or  tountdat ;  by  the  Sy ro- 
Jacobites  it  is  called  kouiino^,  which  is  a  mere  corruption 
of  the  Greek  j(it(ovu)v. 

An  Armenian  Priest,  however,  before  assuming  the  stoi- 
charion, puts  on  the  vakass,  which  is  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Eastern  Church.     It  seems  to  be  adopted  from 

*  Also  a-rixdpioy.  It  is  mentioned  Kueholog. :  rh  KoOapbr  icoi  &fi6\vprov 
as  early  as  the  will  of  S.  Gregory  thcovifu  rris  hfwrtinis  r^ws. 
Nazianzen:  fio^Xo/iat  abr^  ^oBrjtfai  «  And  this  is  more  especially  the 
mdfuuroi^  a\  artxdpiov  a\  wa?i)da  fi^,  case  with  respect  to  the  stoicbarion 
if  indeed  that  word  be  here  used  in  an  of  the  Deacon  and  Subdeacon.  S.  Gre- 
Ecclesiastical  sense.  gory  Nazianzen  in  his  dream  of  Anas- 

I*  S.  Symeon   Thessalonic,  ^p.  218.      tasia: 

*  Abusebah,  Scientia  Ecdesiastica,        «  Renaudot,  Comment  ad  Lit,  Syriac. 
ap.   Renaudot,    Lit.    Or.   i.   171.   ed.      S.  Jacob. ,  p.  5 1*. 
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the  Latin  amice ',  but  has  the  addition  of  a  breast-plate^ 
evidently  taken  from  the  Jewish  ephod,  only  substituting 
the  names  or  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles  for  those  of  the 
twelve  tribes. 

The  next  vestments  are  the  epimanikia'.  The  word  is 
barbarous^  being  evidently  a  compound  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
We  find  them  also  named  fiavixiu,  eirifiapuca,  and  inrofJ4u/ue<u 
In  the  Russian  Church  they  are  called  poruche  or  hand 
pieces,  in  the  Syro- Jacobite  Communion  zendo^,  but  the  lat- 
ter are  extremely  unlike  the  Greek  vest.  The  epimanikia 
come  nearest  to  the  Latin  maniple,  but  thqr  do  not  re- 
semble it  in  shape,  and  are  worn  on  both  hands,  instead 
of  on  the  left  only.  They  approach  more  closely  to  the 
ancient  shape  of  the  maniple,  as  worn  by  the  Cistercian 
Abbesses  ^  They  hang  down  in  two  peaked  flaps,  on  each 
side  the  arm,  and  are  fastened  under  the  wrist  with  a  silken 
cord  run  along  the  border,  by  which  they  are  drawn  in,  and 
adjusted  to  the  arm.  In  some  mosaics  of  Saints,  which  adorn 
the  walls  of  Nicsea^,  they  are,  however,  represented  under 
quite  a  different  form,  and  approximate  to  the  sleeve  of  a 
well-made  surplice.  As  to  their  mystical  signification,  Bal- 
samon  will  have  them  to  set  forth  the  bands  wherewith  our 
LoRu  was  fastened;  and  S.  Symeon  agrees  with  him'. 


'  As  the  AnneiiiaiiB  have  borrowed 
so  much  from  the  Latins,  it  has  always 
stmck  me  that  the  valcass  was  the 
amice ;  aad  I  find  that  M.  Moaravieff, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Armenian  Li- 
turgy, (Travels  in  Georgia  and  Anne- 
nia,  voL  ii.  p.  ,)  has  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  I  may  remark  that 
this  chapter,  to  which  I  shall  often 
refer,  is  particularly  Tsluable,  the 
Liturgy  having  been  performed,  with 
the  greatest  possible  magnificence,  by 
order  of  the  Patriarch,  in  the  church 
of  Etchmiadzine,  for  the  express  bene- 
fit of  M.  Monraviefi^,  than  whom  no 
one  is  better  able  to  describe  it,  both 
aesthetically  and  ecclesiologically.  The 
Armenians,  however,  strenuously  deny 
the  Roman  origin  of  this  vestment. 


and  assert  it  to  be  simply  Jewish. 

f  So  the  word  is  constantly  written 
in  the  Euchology.  Bulgari  gives  the 
derivation;  rk  tirofidyuca  I)  ical  4vt- 
fjidyiKa  Kiyovrai  o9tws  iarh  r^f  X'^P^'* 
Koi  kith  T V  vp^^fTiy  {rrh,  ii  hcL 

^  Renaud.  Comment  ad  Lit  S. 
Jacob.  Syr.,  p.  65. 

*  De  Moleon,  Voyage  Liturgique, 
p.  2S5.  fig.  xiv. 

^  I  learn  this  from  Tezier's  Asie 
Mineure,  but  have  lost  the  reference. 

I  Bulgari  gives  th  Z^aifutw  rmr  *Ax- 
pdurrmtXtip&y  as  one  explanation ;  but 
as  another  the  iratrro1ivyafi.lar  rov  Stov, 
iirov  /ih  rk  X^P<a  '^'o^  ^KOfit  rk  itdyreu 
This  system  of  explanation  is  very 
needlessly  ridiculed  by  King,  p.  S7. 
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To  have  them  embroidered  with  the  icon  of  Cheist  is 
the  privilege  of  Bishops  only :  to  whom,  indeed,  the  rest- 
ment  itself  was  long  restricted".  TTe  find  the  Emperor 
Manuel  refusing  to  kiss  one  when  worn  bv  a  Chorepis- 
copus.  The  use  of  the  icon,  as  having  reference  to  Pre- 
lates, is  that  this  part  mar  be  presented  to  the  salutation 
of  the  people. 

Since  the  year  1600"  the  epimanikia  hare  been,  in  many 
instances,  assumed  hv  Deacons. 

We  now  come  to  the  epUracheiion,  which  is  one  form  of  the 
Latin  stole ;  the  other  we  shall  notice  presently.  It  is  of  this 
shape,  and  instead  of  being  thrown  round  the  neck, 
and  hanging  down  on  each  side,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Latin  Church,  the  head  is  put  through  a  hole 
in  the  upper  extremity,  and  it  simply  hangs  down 
in  front.  It  looks,  however,  neariy  the  same  as  a 
stole,  because  it  has  a  seam  all  down  the  middle. 
In  lai^  churches  the  epitrachelia  were  studded 
with  gems  and  gold.  The  material  is  sometimes 
brocade,  sometimes  rich  silk;  and  it  is  worn  by 
the  Priest  in  every  sacred  function.  It  is  called 
by  the  Copts  bitarthU^,  by  the  Syrians  ouroro^: 
the  latter  term  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Greek 
orarion,  the  diaconal  form  of  the  stole.  It  is  also 
termed  the  irepirpayrfKuxv'  corruptly  the  irerpa^ 
X^^u^  and  also  the  ifxiicetiiXunf^, 

After  this  comes  the  zone,  which  binds  both  the  stoicharion 
and  epitrachelion. 

The  phanolion*  is  next  put  on :  this  is  precisely,  in   all 


"  Theodor.  Baliam.  Resp.  37 :  if  rmw 
hrifuurtMttw  . .  i^fmrdni  ifh^una  /tarois 

WW  hr€X09Vi  ran  Kvplan. 

•  GtMur,  p.  111. 

"  Abnacbah,  Scientia  Ecclesiastic, 
n.  a. 

r  Renaodot  in  Lit  Sjr.  S.  Jacobu, 
n.  s.  And  there  was  a  corrupt  form  in 
Greek  ohpdpMP,  nsed  in  the  Apocry- 
phal MS.  lift  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 


quoted  by  Du  Cange. 

*  The  term  occurs  in  Cruaus, 
Turc  Gr.,p.  188. 

^  So  S.  Germanus  uses  the  word, 
but  veiy  incorrectly,  as  it  properly 
signifieB  a  hood. 

*  Balgari  gives  a  foolish  derivation  : 
rh  ^oiAdxior,  dvov  koiWm  X^yo/ify, 
Ki^ims  A«7crai  ^ocroAior,  Siarl  aiinh 
funmx^  ^'^  f^   Mi»iMara  rov    icpMK 
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respects^  the  Latin  chasuble.  It  is  also  called  ph<Blonion 
and  pfuenoli:  which  words  are  clearly  connected  with  the 
Latin  panula,  the  other  name  for  casula  or  planeia.  With^ 
out  discussing  the  question,  warmly  debated  between  Car- 
dinal Bona  and  Sala  on  the  one  side^  and  Bingham  on  the 
other,  whether  the  phcslones  which  S,  Paul  left  at  Troas  with 
Carpus  were  an  Ecclesiastical  vestment,  I  may  at  least  ob- 
serve that  it  is  the  same  name  which  has  been  to  this  day 
retained  by  the  Eastern  Church.  Its  use  is  extremely 
ancient.  We  read  of  S.  Marcian*,  who  was  CEconomus  of 
the  Great  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  that 
being  asked  an  alms  by  a  poor  man  in  the  sacristy,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Liturgy,  and  having  no  money  at 
hand,  he  went  aside,  stripped  himself  of  his  clothes^  gave 
them  to  the  beggar,  and  celebrated  in  the  phselonion  alone. 
S.  Nicephorus  I. ",  who  was  CEcumenical  Patriarch  from  806 
to  815,  writing  to  S.Leo  III.,  sends  him  a  white  stoicha- 
rion  and  a  seamless  phselonion.     It  is  mentioned  also  by  the 

• 

Patriarch  Philotheus  *.  The  miserable  taste  is  well  known, 
which  has,  in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  contracted  the 
Latin  chasuble  into  its  present  wasp-like  form.  The  Russian 
phselonion  has  almost  equally  suffered,  its  upper  part  being 
cut  away,  so  as  only  just  to  cover  the  chest:  the  other 
branches  of  the  Eastern  Church  have  retained  the  usual 
form.  By  the  Copts  it  is  named  tiban,  by  the  Syrians 
faino,  which  seems  a  corruption  of  phainolion. 

The  Armenians  have  retained  the  name,  but  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  vestment  y,  substituting  for  it  what,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  is  the  Latin  cope.  Nor  is  this 
a  recent  alteration,  for  we  find  the  Catholicos  Isaac', 
in  his  work  on  the  errors  of  the  Armenians,  very  severe 
upon  it. 

^  BoIUnd.  Jan.  10.  Vit.  S.  Marcian.,  of  Armenian  MSB.  that  I  have  seen, 

cap.  3.  between  it  and  the  cope,  is  that  the 

*  BaroniuB,  806.  Ixviii.  former  had  no  hood. 

>  De  SacT.  OfBc,  lib.vi. ;  in  Bibliotb.  '  He  blames  them  for  giving  up  the 

SS.  Patrum,  torn.  iv.  vestment :  5t«  t^  ^tXAviov  rh  kvkKovp 

y  M.  Mouravieff  notices  this.    The  ibirntp  rctx^t  wamk  rit  fi4\ri,  Mo$tv 

only  dilTerence,    in  the  illnminations  kvoKKtUi, 
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These  are  the  Eucharistical  vestments  of  Priests.  We 
must  now  consider  those  of  Deacons.  They  wear  the  stai- 
eharian  as  before :  but^  instead  of  the  epUracheliofh  they  carry 
the  orarian.  This  is  precisely  the  Latin  stole,  except  that 
the  words  AFIOC,  AFIOC,  AHOC,  are  embroidered  on  it. 
And  indeed  the  stole  was  frequently  called  the  ararion  in  the 
Western  Church,  as  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  and  the 
first  of  Braga.  I  am  not  here  called  on  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  word  have  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  derivation,  though 
the  former  is  much  more  plausible.  Each  side  has  two  pro- 
posed etymologies ;  the  Latin,  either  from  ortare^  or  from  as^ 
because  it*  was  originally  used,  as  the  maniple  afterwards, 
to  wipe  the  face ;  the  Greek  either  from  Apal^eip^,  because 
the  Deacon  was  beautified  with  it,  or  because  with  it  he 
pointed  out  the  &pa^  the  time  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
service. 

The  orarion  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder ;  and  is  by  S. 
Germanus  expounded  of  the  angelic  ministry  of  the  Deacons, 
as  representing  wings. 

The  Armenian  orarion  is  not  usually  ornamented  with  the 
Tersanctus,  These  are  the  only  vestments,  except  in  some 
instances  the  epimanikia,  which  the  Deacon  wears. 

Those  employed  by  Bishops  follow.  They  also,  in  the 
first  place,  put  on  the  stoicharion,  which,  however,  differs 
from  that  of  a  Priest,  by  being  waved  in  white  and  red  bands, 
called  loria.  These  signify  rivers  of  grace,  and  set  forth  the 
doctrine  which  should  flow  from  a  Pontiff  ^.  Another  kind 
of  ornament  was  sometimes  introduced,  called  yofifLarta^, 


*  S.  Bruno  Astens.  de  Vestiment. 
Episcop.  in  Biblioth.  SS.  Pttram,  xx. 
SOO.  **  Voeatnr  aatem  orarittni,  quia 
quamyis  sine  aliis  indumentis  sacer- 
dotaliboSy  baptizare,  con8ignare»  et 
alia  multa  orando  facere,  sine  orario 
tamen,  nisi  magna  necessitate  cogente, 
nihil  horum  agere  licet." 

*  Prudent.  Peristepk  L  86  : 

Hie  sui  dat  pignus  oris  ut  ferunt 
orarium. 

*  S.  Symeon  Thessalonic. :  wpdpwp 
KoAfiTai,  9ik  rh  &p€it(*i»  rhv  HtJMovov 


rf  X^*^^*  icolrifs  8^{i}S  0fov  rf  jmUXci 
v^piKOfffiuy, 

*  S.  Germanus  gives  another  expla- 
nation :  r&  Katpia  rk  tts  f  Jb  vXiiyia  tlvl 
rh  elfM  rh  ^dcw  iic  r^s  wX^upas  rov 
Xpitrrov  4p  r^  crmfp^ 

*  Ooar,  p.  815.  circ  med.  col.  2. 
Balsamon,  Meditat.  de  PatriaTcha, 
speaks  of  the  Ztk  yoftiidrmp  orix^to^ 
Krhere  Du  Cange  is  mistaken  in  saying 
<*qusB  vero  his  locis  yofi/iirmj  alii 
rptydpia  vocant.' 


»> 
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that  is,  four  gammfts  placed  back  to  back  and  thus  forming 
a  Greek  cross.     And  yet  another  kind  vos  called  rpirfwuut, 
vben  tbe  stoicbarion  was  semee  of  triangles :  but  this  baa 
gone  out  of  fashion'.     The  Episcopal  epitracbelion  and 
zone  differ  in  no  point  from  the  Sacerdotal :   but,  attached 
to  the  latter,    on   the  right  side,  the  .Bishop  vears  an 
ornament   for   which   there   is  no   name   in   tbe   Western 
Church.     It   is  termed  tbe  epiffonation: 
it   is    of  this    shape,    and    is    made   of 
brocade,   or  some    other    stiff   material ; 
a  tassel  being  attached  to  the  lower  cor. 
ners.    This  was  at  first,  like  tbe  Latin 
maniple,  a  mere  handkerchief;  and  this 
form  lasted  as  late,  in  some  parts  of  tbe 
Eaateni  Chnrch,  as  the  eleventh  century^. 
The  Armenians  have  retained  the  earlier 
handkerchief  to   tbe  present  time"".     By 
Balsamon  it  is  explained  of  the  towel  wherewith  our  Saviour 
girded  Himself;  but  it  is  nsually  made  typical  of  a  sword', 
and  thereby  of  the  Church's  victory  over  the  devil.     And 
this  undoubtedly  is  tbe  more  correct  interpretation,  from  tbe 
ejaculation  with  which  it  is  assumed,  "  Qird  Thee  with  Thy 
sword  upon  Thy  tbigb,  O  Tbon  most  mighty,"  Sec.     Neither 
in  the  Armeno-Gregorian,  nor  in  the  Armeno- Soman  litoi^ 
do  I  find  any  notice  of  this  vestment  among  tbe  petitions  to 
be  said  when  the  others  are  put  on,  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
worn.   This  ornament,  however,  is  assumed,  as  a  privilege,  by 
the  principal  Ecclesiastics  of  the  Great  Church^  :  just  as,  in 

'  Thii  clurljr  lymboliied  the  Holjr  wiping  hia  hindi  on  iL 

TrinitT,  though  Balaiman  it  pimcd  ^  So  I  leun  fnm  U.  MeunTieiri 

to  nplain  it,  ri  ir  ro&ntt  tptyin*,  Kcouot  «f  tha  AnnenUn  Litnigy. 

T^iappywrnui'Xfaii'XpioT&v  [inifia/-  '  S.Sjmcon;  iT)(ri(«r4  ^avBwriitov 

rai.]  rwV,  . . .  Sil  hoI  a-g^^  pt/u^at  fyti. 

(  PorintheleUrrorrctnl.  P»tri-  ■  3118  rubTio  it,  trtytriTif  Xafiir, 

ucb  Ol  Antiocb,  <who  uc«nd«d  that  tJ  imi  wpmrmriyKtMtat  rifi    >i*7(JAqf 

Ihionc  in  1018,  L«  QutsD,  Oi.  Chriit.  itK!a^ia$,  *  ttUai  nt  txur  4{iJn|Ti 

iL 754,)  to Michiel CeniUiiiu, he oUi  rira.    S.  SfnMoii   !■  eqiuDj   vague: 

the  twrytrina  by  tbe  term  iTX*iln»,  'rtrii  U  rAr  vp^w  wftafimipmr,  #r*i 

i.  c.   podut  hindkercbiefc.      And  S.  of  irrntriHtfj^nr.  tvt  ifx'f'^P"^'  " 

Gensanai  of  CauUaobnople  uh*  the  timi,  iwertniriM  Ixovi- 
ume  term,  tai  >pc>kl  of  the  Biihop  aa 
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some  Western  Sees^  for  example  Toledo,  the  Canons  assnmed 
the  vestments  of  a  Bishop;  while  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon^ 
whether  a  Cardinal  or  not,  wears  the  red  hat.  Very  pro- 
bably the  epigonation  will,  in  course  of  time,  become  com- 
mon to  all  Priests,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  which  dispenses  marks  of  honour  till  they 
cease  to  be  valuable. 

The  epimanikia  of  a  Bishop  are  distinguished,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  icon  of  the  Saviour,  or  of  some  Saint,  being 
wrought  upon  them. 

The  phselonion  was  formerly  worn  by  all  Bishops,  excepting 
the  oecumenical  Patriarch  ^  It  was  distinguished  from  that 
of  a  simple  Priest  by  being  crusuly,  and  was  thence  called 
irokucravpiov,  the  ground  was  always  white™.  The  older 
icons  represent  all  ranks  of  Bishops,  nay  even  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  himself,  in  this  vestment.  But,  at  present, 
all  Metropolitans,  and  in  Russia  all  Bishops,  wear  the  sacco9, 
which  answers  to  the  Latin  dalmatic.  At  first,  Metropolitans 
assumed  it  only  on  the  three  great  Festivals ;  but,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  it  was  their  ordinary  vest- 
ment. Its  use  by  Russian  Bishops  is  a  great  innovation.  It 
represents  mystically  the  robe  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
mocked.  The  Armenians  do  not  employ  this  vestment, 
their  Metropolitans  as  well  as  Bishops  wearing  the  cope. 

Lastly,  all  Prelates  wear  the  omaphorion,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Latin  pall,  except  that  it  is  broader,  and  is  fastened 
round  the  neck  in  a  knot.  Lieutprand  tells  a  foolish  story 
of  its  having  been  first  granted  by  John  II.  to  Theophylact 
of  Constantinople ;  whereas  it  is  at  least  as  early  as  Theo- 
philus  of  Alexandria".  Mystically,  it  is  taken  either  for  the 
lost  sheep,  or  for  the  Cross  as  borne  by  our  Lord°. 


*  And  even  he,  in  the  most  ancient 
icons,  it  represented  as  wearing  it,  e.  g. 
S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  S.  John 
Chrysostom.  Even  Balsamon  speaks  of 
a  wokwrraipior,  or  a  irdxKos,  heing  the 
badge  of  the  Patriarchal  dignity. 

"*  It  was  a  charge  against  that 
Patriarch  that  he  4¥tik9i  rf  'Afifiovl^ 
ht9pl  ^Kuet^T^  rh  iffM^piov  h  r^  rpa- 


y^Ktf  otxtlus  x*^<*  So  Palladins  in  his 
Life  of  S.  John  Chrysost.  In  the  eighth 
session  of  the  sixthGBcnmemal  Council 
the  sentence  against  Macarius  of  An- 
tioch  was,  yviufOvaBm  rov  vpoKMtfiiifw 
ahr^  iffio^opiov. 

B  Bnlgari,  p.  2S ;  Isidor.  Pelusiot, 
Ep.L  136 ;  S.  Symeon  Thessalonic.,  p. 
220.  S.  Germanus,  that  nothing  may 
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The  mitre  is  unknown  to  the  Greek  Church^ ;  in  its  place 
their  prelates  wear  a  kind  of  bonnet,  which  will  be  more 
easily  understood  from  a  cut.  The  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  employs  a  capP  resem- 
bling a  crown,  and  never  removes  it  du- 
ring the  Liturgy.  The  Latin  mitre  is  ra- 
ther a  sore  point  with  the  Greeks,  and  they 
exceedingly  upbraid  the  Armenians  with  its 
use.  The  latter  adopted  it  in  the  year 
1084,  when  the  Pope  sent  a  mitre  as  a  present  to  the  then 
Patriarch.  Not  to  lose  the  bonnet,  it  has  descended  to  the 
Priests,  who  still  employ  it ;  but  as  a  memorial  of  its  having 
been  once  common  to  Bishops  also,  before  an  Armenian  Pre- 
late begins  to  robe,  the  Deacon  puts  the  bonnet  for  a  moment 
on  his  head,  (not  as  the  Episcopal  crown  ^  but  as  the  helmet 
of  salvation  of  which  S.  Paul  speaks,)  and  then  removes  it. 
The  Armenian  method  is  very  awkward,  because  they  wear 
the  infula  of  the  mitre  under  the  vakass,  so  that  when,  in 
the  Liturgy,  they  put  the  mitre  off  and  on,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  arrange  the  vakass  properly. 

Such  are  the  Eucharistical  vestments  employed  by  the 
Eastern  Church.  In  other  rites,  the  stoicharion,  epitrache- 
lion,  and  epimanikia  are  worn ;  in  the  hours,  at  least  when 
said  separately  from  the  Liturgy,  the  phelonion  without  the 
stoicharion :  but  in  all  prayers,  even  in  those  recited  pre- 
paratory to  the  public  office,  at  home,  the  epitrachelion  is 
worn.  The  Priest's  every  day  attire  is  a  cassock  of  any 
sober  colour  he  pleases. 

Archimandrites,  and  all  the  superior  orders  of  the  Hier- 
archy, wear,  on  some  occasions,  the  mandyas,  which  is  not 
very  different  from  the  cope ;  it  is  rather  fuller,  and  the  two 
front  ends  are  fastened  at  the  lower  part.     On  this,  as  well 


be  lost,  will  have  it  to  signify  the  one  from  the  presidency  of  S.  Cyril  in  the 

thing  in  a  Metropolitan,  the  other  in  a  third  (Ecumenical  Council.     It  is  not 

Bishop.  given  in  icons  to  Patriarchs  of  Alex- 

o  Goar  treats  the  subject  of  mitres  at  andria.     Cyril  Lucar  refers  to  it  with 

great  length,  but  not  satisfactorily,  pp.  no  small  pride,  Hist.  Alex.  ii.  374. 

314  seq.  *  This  I  learn  from  M.  MouraviefTs 

9  Theodore  Balsamon   derives  this  work,  u.  s. 
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as  on  the  pbaelonion,  small  bells  are  hang  at  the  lower 
edge. 

That  of  an  Archimandrite  is  entirely  plain ;  that  of  a  Pre- 
late has  wavy  stripes  which  go  over  it,  called  potama  kai  po- 
matay  rivers  and  cups,  and  setting  forth,  as  in  the  stoicharion, 
the  rivers  of  grace  which  flow  from  him.  On  his  head 
he  wears  a  cap,  called  the  xa/iaXai^^,  or  ^afuxXot^ioi/, 
over  this  the  i^ayxa^mKavxrf,  a 
separate  hood,  like  those  which 
we  wear.  A  Metropolitan  has 
the  latter  white,  with  a  black 
cross  in  the  forehead ;  the  others 
have  it  black.  The  mandyas  of  a  /  ' 
Prelate,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  an  Archimandrite,  is  violet  or 
black.  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  cut. 

The  pateressa,  or  pastoral  staff  of  a  Greek 
Bishop,  is  quite  different  from  the  Latin 
form.  In  walking  it  is  used  to  lean  upon, 
and  is  not  much  higher  than  the  hand ;  it  is 
a  straight  stick,  usually  of  ebony  and  ivory  j 
the  handle  is  often  made  of  intertwining  ser- 
pents. In  the  figures,  1.  is  the  more  usual 
form ;  2.  is  from  an  icon  of  S.  Demetrius  of 
Rostoff.  The  Priests  have  also  a  staff  of  the 
same  kind,  but  not  higher  than  the  hand,  and 
plain. 

The  Episcopal  ring  is  unknown;  but  the 
enkolpion,  or  pectoral  cross,  is  worn  in  the  East 
as  in  the  West. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENEOAX  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EASTEEN  LITURGIES. 

1.  In  eudeavouriug  to  treat  compendiously  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject as  the  Liturgies  of  the  Oriental  Church,  it  will  be  better 
to  class  them  in  the  three  great  families  into  which  they  na- 
turally divide  themselves,  rather  than  to  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  any  other  division.  I  might  indeed  treat  se- 
parately of  heretical  and  orthodox  offices,  but  I  should  gain 
little  by  such  a  plan,  as,  except  in  some  few  marked  phrases, 
and  often  not  even  in  these,  the  Nestorian  or  Jacobite  are 
as  orthodox  as  Catholic  rites. 

2.  It  is  usually  held  that  the  whole  body  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Liturgies  may  be  divided  into  four  branches ;  the 
Roman,  the  Gallican,  that  of  Alexandria,  and  that  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  Clementine,  though  entirely  differing  from  these, 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  separate  family,  since  it  never  was 
used  by  any  Church,  and  never  produced  any  offshoots.  I 
shall  endeavour  presently,  however,  to  shew  that  a  fifth  Li- 
turgical family,  which  may  be  denominated  that  of  the  East, 
or  of  Persia,  or  of  Edessa,  exists,  in  a  corrupted  state,  in  the 
present  offices  of  the  Nestorians.  The  three  grand  Oriental 
divisions,  therefore,  will  be,  that  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  S.  James ; 
that  of  Alexandria,  or  of  S.  Mark;  and  that  of  Edessa,  or  of 
S.  Thaddseus. 

3.  From  the  first  of  these,  the  Liturgy  of  S.  James,  are 
derived,  on  the  one  hand,  the  forty  Syro-Jacobite  offices,  ou 
the  other,  the  Csesarean  office,  or  Liturgy  of  S.  Basil,  with 
its  offshoots,  that  of  S.  Chrysostom,  and  the  Armeno-Gre- 
gorian ;   from  the  second,  or  that  of  S.  Mark,  the  cognate 
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Coptic  and  ^thiopic  forms ;  from  the  third,  or  that  of  Persia, 
the  Nestorian  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles,  and,  with  some  ad- 
ditions from  that  of  Constantinople,  the  offices  of  Nestorius, 
and  of  Theodore  the  Interpreter. 

4.  Of  the  normal  Liturgies,  those  of  S.  James  and  of 
S.  Mark  were  used  by  the  Churches  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria respectively,  till  the  time  of  Theodore  Balsamon.  This 
Prelate  was  a  complete  Oriental  Ultramontane ;  every  thing 
was  to  be  judged  by,  and  squared  to,  the  rule  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  Bellarmine  or  Orsi  of  the  Eastern  Church,  he 
was  for  abolishing  every  formulary  not  adopted  by  the  CEcu- 
menical  Patriarch ;  and  endeavoured  successfully  to  intrude 
the  forms  of  Constantinople  on  the  whole  East.  Consulted 
by  Mark  of  Alexandria  as  to  the  degree  of  authority  which 
attached  to  the  Liturgies  of  S.  James  and  S.  Mark^  he 
wholly  condemns  them,  as  not  mentioned  by  Holy  Scripture 
or  the  Canons;  but  chiefly,  "because,"  says  he,  "the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  most  holy  (Ecumenical  Thrcme  of  Constanti- 
nople does  in  no  wise  acknowledge  them.''  The  way  in 
which  Balsamon  treats  these  offices,  more  venerable  than  his 
own,  and  that  in  which  Rome  has  abrogated  the  (jallican 
and  Mozarabic  Missals,  are  surely  marveUousIy  alike.  From 
that  time,  the  Constantinopolitan  Liturgies  of  S.  Basil  and 
S.  Chrysostom  have  prevailed  over  the  whole  Orthodox  East, 
except  that  the  office  of  S.  James  is  used  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  some  ef  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago^ 
on  the  festival  of  that  Apostle. 

6.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  discuss 
the  date  of  the  Liturgies  of  S.  James,  S.  Mark,  S.  Clement^ 
S.  Basil,  and  S.  Chrysostom,  which  have  been  canvassed 
with  so  much  ardour  since  the  controversies  opened  by  the 
Reformation.  I  could  add  nothing  to  the  stores  of  learning 
lavished  on  this  question  by  Benaudot,  Bona,  Schulting, 
Le  Brun,  Le  Quien,  Grancolas,  Sala,  and  others ;  nor  could 
I  exhibit  the  results  of  their  researches  in  a  clearer  and 
more  concise  manner  than  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
in  the  Introductory  Dissertation  to  his  Originea  LUurffic^B ; 
though,  in  some  few  particulars  of  minor  importance,  I 
might  differ  from  his  conclusions. 
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6.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  assuming,  (1.)  that 
these  Liturgies,  though  not  composed  by  the  Apostles  whose 
names  they  bear,  were  the  legitimate  developement  of  their 
unwritten  tradition  respecting  the  Christian  Sacrifice ;  the 
words,  probably,  in  the  most  important  parts,  the  general 
tenor,  in  all  portions,  descending  unchanged  from  the  apo- 
stolic authors.  (2.)  That  the  Liturgy  of  S.  James  is  of 
earlier  date,  as  to  its  main  fabric,  than  A.D.  200 ;  that  the 
Clementine  office  is  at  least  not  later  than  260 ;  that  the  Li- 
turgy of  S.  Mark  is  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  S.  James; 
while  those  of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom  are  to  be  referred 
respectively  to  the  Saints  by  whom  they  purport  to  be  com- 
posed. In  all  these  cases  several  manifest  insertions  and 
additions  do  not  alter  the  truth  of  the  general  statement. 

7.  But  with  respect  to  the  Liturgy  of  Persia,  I  feel  bound 
to  speak  more  at  length,  because  it  is  generally  passed  over 
as  of  very  inferior  importance,  and  Renaudot  alone  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  to  acknowledge,  in  some  degree,  its  great 
antiquity. 

8.  It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
all  Oriental  Liturgies  are  divided  into  two  portions,  that  pre- 
ceding, and  that  following,  the  Sursum  Corda ;  the  proana- 
phoral  part,  and  the  anaphora.  In  every  Liturgical  family 
there  is  one  Liturgy,  (or  at  most  two,)  which  supplies  the 
former  or  proanaphoral  portion  to  all  the  others ;  and  such 
Liturgies  we  may  call  the  normal  offices  of  that  family  ;  the 
others,  both  in  MSS.  and  printed  editions,  commence  with 
'  The  Prayer  of  the  Kiss  of  Peace,'  the  preface  to  the  ana- 
phora. Thus,  though  in  the  present  chapter  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  some  sixty  Liturgies,  i.  e.  anaphorse,  we 
shall  not  find  above  twelve  offices  which  contain  a  separate 
proanaphoral  portion.  I  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
the  Liturgies  of  the  East,  or  the  Nestorians. 

9.  There  are  three  of  these ;  that  of  the  Apostles  S.  Adseus 
and  S.  Maris,  that  of  Nestorius,  and  that  of  Theodore  the 
Interpreter.  Now  that  of  Nestorius  is,  in  part,  older  than 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  (A.D.  431,)  for  it  is  certain  that 
after  that  period  the  Nestorians  would  not  have  adopted  any 
rite  from  Constantinople.     But  either  from  that,  or  from  the 
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Liturgy  of  S.Basil,  one  remarkable  expression  is  derived;  after 
the  prajer  of  invocation,  or  the  petition  that  the  bread  and 
wine  may,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  become  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Loan  Jesus  Ch  eist,  the  Caesarean  and 
Constantinopolitan  rites  add,  what  is  unknown  to  that  of  S. 
James,  "  changing  them  by  the  Holt  Ghost/'  This  occurs 
in  no  other  form  but  the  Armenian,  and  therefore  proves 
that  as  that,  so  the  Nestorian,  must  have  been  derived  from 
Constantinople,  i.  e.  must  have  a  groundwork  earlier  than  431. 
More  especiaUy  is  this  the  case  in  the  expression  I  have  just 
quoted,  because  the  views  of  the  Nestorians  respecting  the 
Holy  Eucharist  have  been,  since  the  time  of  the  arch-heretic 
to  the  present  day,  lamentably  low,  and  therefore  never 
would  have  led  them  to  use  the  phrase  mentioned  above, 
unless  there  had  been  some  strong  inlBuence  in  its  favour. 
Once  let  this  be  granted,  that  the  framework  of  the  Liturgy 
of  Nestorius  is  of  the  date  I  have  just  assigned  to  it,  and  it 
matters  not,  for  my  argument,  how  much,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  it  has  been  altered.  Now  it  is  certain  that  when  the 
Nestorians,  after  their  condemnation  in  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  subsequently  by  the  Emperor,  sought,  in  great 
numbers,  an  asylum  in  Persia,  they  must  have  found  a 
Liturgy  of  some  sort  established  there.  And  there  is  every 
appearance  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles,  as  we  now  have 
it,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  that  form. 

10.  For  the  office  of  Nestorius  borrows  from  it  the  pro- 
anaphoral  portion  -,  and  therefore  it  follows  that,  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles 
was  of  old  established  use  in  the  East.  Its  verv  name  of 
S.  Adaeus  (or  S.  Thaddseus)  shews  its  Persian  origin ;  stran- 
gers would  never  have  so  called  it^  nor  if  they  had,  could  they 
have  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  a  form  of 
which  they  had  never  heard,  under  the  name  of  the  Illumi- 
nators of  that  region.  And  we  find  that  since  the  second 
century,  and  the  Episcopate  of  Schahlufa,  the  Catholicate  of 
Seleucia  had  been  able  to  hold  but  little  intercourse  with 
the  Christians  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  they  must  therefore 
either  have  had  the  Liturgy  of  S.  James,  and  after  the  time 
of  their  separation  have  rejected  it,  and  formed  another  office 
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from  their  own  fancy ;  or  they  must  have  had  a  primitive 
Liturgy  from  their  own  Apostles^  to  which  they  steadfastly 
clung.  But  is  it  likely  that  this  change  could  have  taken 
place^  when  a  great  school^  like  that  of  Edessa,  existed^ 
ready  to  notice  and  to  condemn  it  ?  Is  it  likely  that  no  ex- 
pressions of  an  unsound  nature  should  have  been  inserted  in 
the  substituted  offices^  shadowing  forth  the  heterodox  belief 
of  its  compilers^  on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation  7  Yet  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Apostles  has  not  a  taint  of  Nestorianisro, 
though  (and  it  is  worthy  of  notice)  that  of  Nestorius  has. 
Is  it  likely  that  had  such  a  total  change  of  Liturgy  taken 
place  among  the  Christians  of  the  far  East,  it  should  never 
have  been  cast  in  their  teeth  by  the  opponents  of  Nes- 
torianism  ? 

11.  Again,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles  di£fers  far  more 
widely  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  from  the  other  Liturgical 
families,  than  any  of  them  from  each  other.  It  bears  every 
mark  of  the  remotest  age ;  it  is  simple,  stern,  entirely  unlike 
the  pompous  effusions  of  later  writers,  and,  from  its  structure, 
evidently  incapable  of  being  derived  from  any  amplification 
or  change  of  the  offices  of  Caesarea  or  Jerusalem.  Compare 
this  with  the  Liturgies  of  another  isolated  Church,  the  Ethi- 
opian; that  has  developed  the  normal  Liturgy  of  Copto- 
Jacobite  S.  Basil  into  a  strange  arabesque  work  of  conceits. 
Why  should  not  the  Persians  have  done  the  same  to  their 
own  normal  rite,  if  they  had  any  besides  that  which  they 
now  possess?  In  one  word,  why  should  the  East  have  re- 
jected its  primitive  Liturgy  ?  Why,  if  it  did,  should  it  not, 
in  the  new  form,  have  symbolized  its  doctrinal  errors  ?  How 
could  it  preserve  the  severe  simplicity  of  primitive  times  ? 
WTiy  was  it  never  taunted  with  the  change  ? 

12.  The  only  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the 
primitive  antiquity  of  the  Nestorian  Liturgy,  is  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  Palmer :  "  Ephraem  Syrus,  who  lived  at  Edessa,  the 
very  centre  of  Apostolical  preaching,  before  the  rise  of  Nes- 
torianism,  gives  an  account  of  the  Liturgy,  which  is  totally 
at  variance  with  all  the  Nestorian  Liturgies.  The  three 
Nestorian  Liturgies  concur  in  placing  the  general  prayers 
for  all  men  before  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  while 
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pnjCfB  of  Edean,  as  described  bj  ViphrmeaMk 
Syntm,  pbcedtiie  geoenl  frmjm  mfier  the  InToeatiaD  of  the 
Hoi.T  Ghost.^ 

IS.  To  this  tbcfe  are  two  Terr  eaa^  asawen.  The  first 
is  that,  grantiDg  Mr.  Pafancr'a  statement  eonect,  it  bj  no 
means  piores  the  point.  The  diange  of  the  place  o£  a 
pn^er  was  no  nwnsnal  occuiicuee  in  Litnrpes;  thns,  in  the 
present  Bcmian  Mast,  V^^  >*  ^^^  made  for  the  departed 
tfll  after  the  consecration;  in  the  Gdasian  Sacramentaryy 
it  was  made  beibre.  Are  the  two  offices,  therefore^  to  all  in- 
tents and  pnrposesy  not  the  same?  So  in  the  Chnrch  c£ 
Constantinople,  at  least  as  hde  as  A.D.  536%  the  diptychs 
preceded  consecration ;  thqr  now  follow  it;  yet  the  litorgy 
of  that  time  and  of  this  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same. 
This  is  jnst  a  parallel  case  to  that  which  we  are  considering. 

14.  Bnt,  in  tnith,  the  words  of  S.  !^ihraem  by  no  means 
imply  that  the  general  interoessiony  in  his  time,  followed 
the  InTocation.  He  says^,  "  The  Priesthood  soars  boldly  to 
hearen  firom  earth,  nntil  it  bdiolds  the  InvisiUe  Himself; 
and  fidls  down  and  prays  to  the  Loan  for  His  serrants,  car- 
rying the  tears  and  groans  of  its  fellow-servants,  and  pre- 
senting them  fierrently  to  its  own  Master;  in  the  same 
way  also  supplication  and  prayer,  asking  forgiveness,  and 
pity,  and  mercy  firom  the  mercifbl  King;  that  the  Holt 
Ghost,  the  Paradete,  may  descend,  and  may  sanctify  the 
gifts  proposed^  upon  the  earth,  and  when  oblation  is  made 
of  the  fearfol  mysteries,  fbU  of  immortality,  throoghthepre- 


*  As  is  elear  from  the  acts  of  tjbe 
Conncfl  holden  noder  Menoss,  in  that 
year»  in  the  fifth  session.  See  also  Aie- 
Ta]ns,in  Lit  Mosarab.,  p.  13M.  not  in 
Col.MI.L2S. 

^  Ed.  Asseman,  torn,  iii  p.  2 :  i^  9^ 

r^  *Ajoparhr  Koi  «pmraniri^0iB0ia  d^c- 
rai  hrkf  rmp  MXmm  wp^  rh¥  Atninpf, 
fiaffrd(imffa  SoaynNi  md  cr€rayiievs  rmr 
trvp9o^\an^,  kcH  wpo<rp4pova'a  B€pfa&s  rf 
AiV  Atev6rif  Sfioiws  wapd/tkiiatp  ifuL 


fiUor  nd  a£rrar  r^  €90wX^lyx'^  fiaut" 
KeT,  Svws  T^  IlflyMLcXirrer  nrcvfia  #vy- 

y§  wpoK^/i/fwu.    «d  ^  &r  wpont^d^^if 

Uw^ripm  fofitpK  »A^f  (1«».  »^*wi) 
iBwmirias,  ^  rav  vpacorwros  Ifplmt 
voumrros  «pc<r^c(ar  iwfy  wdwrmp,  rim 
til  vpao-^pxorrot  ^fwxa2,  jc  r.  A. 

*  It  wiU  not,  I  hope,  be  considered 
an  affectation  to  use  the  word  propned 
in  the  sense  oipropotUa,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  as,  in  translations,  an  un- 
wieldy paraphrase  will  be  thus  aroided. 
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siding  Priest^  who  makes  prayer  for  all,  then  souls  come 
forward,  receiving  purification  of  their  sins  through  the  fear* 
fid  Mysteries/^  Now  I  contend  that  the  sentence  which 
speaks  of  the  Priest  falling  down  and  praying  to  the  Lord 
for  His  servants,  is  much  more  likely  to  refer  to  the  gene- 
ral intercession  than  is  the  vague  expression,  '^  who  makes 
prayer  for  all/^  I  may  observe  also,  that  the  presentation 
of  the  tears  and  groans  of  the  servants  of  God  agrees  very 
well  with  the  actual  tenor  of  the  Nestorian  intercession, 
as  it  now  stands ;  while,  after  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  there  is  a  short  prayer  for  all,  which  is  perhaps  re- 
ferred to  by  S.  Ephraem.  The  words  of  that  Father,  then, 
so  far  as  they  tell  either  way,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
view  I  have  taken. 

15.  On  the  whole,  I  conclude  that  the  primitive  Liturgy 
of  the  East,  not  more  changed  in  that  of  the  Apostles  than 
those  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  in  the  present  offices  of 
S.  James  and  S.  Mark,  except  in  the  one  fact  of  the  words 
of  institution  having  been,  as  we  shall  see,  omitted,  is  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  very  earliest,  of  the  many  formu- 
laries of  the  Christian  Sacrifice.  Having  said  thus  much  in 
vindication  of  the  antiquity  of  this  rite,  I  proceed  to  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  various  members  of  all  the  Liturgical  families. 

16.  The  Alexandrine  family  contains  four  Liturgies ;  S. 
Mark,  which  is  the  normal  form,  S.  Basil,  S.  Cyril,  S.  Gre- 
gory ;  and  has  an  offshoot  in  the  Ethiopic  Canon. 

Of  S.  Mark's^  Liturgy,  which  was  the  rite  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  Alexandria,  I  have  already  spoken.  The  other 
three  are  used  by  the  Monophysites.  S.  Basil  is  the  normal 
and  usual  form ;  S.  Gregory  is  employed  in  Lent ;  S.  Cyril 
on  festivals^.  Alexandrian  Canonists  teach  that  the  first  and 
third  are  more  immediately  directed  to  God  the  Father, 
the  second  to  God  the  Son  :  an  observation  which  bears  the 
air  of  a  late  discovery.  Gabriel-ebn-Tarik^  in  his  Synodal 
Constitutions  forbade  the  use  of  any  other  than  these  thrde 
forms,  till  it  should  have  been  approved  by  the  Patriarch. 

'  I  shall  hencefortli  distinguish  the         •  Aha'lberiat,  29. 
normal  forms  in  this  chapter  by  small         '  Auct.  Sdent  Ecclesiast.  S5.  ap. 
capitals.  Renaud.  Or.  Lit  170. 

y2 
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Why  the  fint  of  these  Litui^gies  hesn  the  name  of  S.  Basii., 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide :  Benalidoty  in  his  laboiions 
explanation,  has  only  confounded  confusion  it.  It  is  not 
possible  now  to  discoTer  its  origin,  though  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  originally  Catholic;  to  have  been  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  Coptic,  and  thence,  after  many  ages, 
into  Arabic.  The  part  preceding  the  Anaphora  in  this 
Liturgy  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  shall  present  it  in  the 
proper  place  to  my  readers ;  with  the  explanation  which  Re- 
naudot  has  drawn  of  its  rubrics  from  Abn'lberkat,  Abnsebah, 
Gabriel  III.,  and  others  \  The  Litui^  of  S.  Cyril  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  that  of  S.  Mark  :  and  it 
seems  highly  probable,  that  the  Litm^  of  S.  Mark  came, 
as  we  have  it  now,  from  the  hands  of  S.  Cyril :  or,  to  use  the 
expression  of  AbuMberkat,  that  Cyril  '  perfected'  it\  And 
both  in  that,  and  in  the  office  of  S.  Gregory,  which  contains 
nothing  remarkable,  the  first  part  is  taken  from  the  normal 
Liturgy  of  S.  Basil. 

17.  The  Ethiopic  Canon,  or  Litui^  of  All  Apostlss, 
the  normal  form  of  that  degraded  Church,  is  an  amplifica- 
tion and  corruption  of  S.  Cyril.  There  are  nine  other  dif- 
ferent forms,  all  apparently  derived  from  the  Canon,  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  name. 

1.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  S.  Mary.  This  was  written  by  Kyriacus,  Bishop  of 

Behnese. 
These  two,  together  with  the  Canon,  were  printed  at  the 
end   of  the  Ethiopic  New  Testament,   which  appeared  at 
Rome  in  1548,  and  was  edited  by  an  Ethiopic  Archiman- 
drite, called  Tesfa-Sion. 

4.  Dioscorus:  published  in  Ethiopic  and  Latin  by  Wan- 

sleb,  London,  1661. 

5.  The  Fathers  of  Nic»a. 

6.  S.  Epiphanius. 

7.  S.  James  of  Serng. 

8.  S.  John  Chrvsostom. 

9.  S.  Gregory. 

I  HisL  Alex,  ii  248.  h   Lit  Or.  I  xxxvi.  I  Rcnandot,  i.  171. 
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These  last  fi7e  have  never  been  published :  Benaudot  had 
seen  them^  but  he  tells  us,  and  we  may  believe  him^  that  a 
study  of  the  Ethiopia  Canon  sufficiently  acquaints  us  with  the 
spirit  of  all  the  minor  Ethiopia  Liturgies. 

18.  The  Liturgical  family  which  we  may  call  the  Hierosoly- 
mitan,  is  by  far  the  largest.  The  original  rite  is  the  Greek 
office  of  S.  James,  probably,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  the  oldest 
now  extant.  It  is  still  said  in  many  churches  of  Greece  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  which  is,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
Festival  of  S.  James.  From  this  Greek  Liturgy  there  are 
three  sets  of  offshoots. 

19.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Csesarean  branch.  S.  Basil's 
Liturgy  is  a  recast  of  S.  James',  as  S.  Chrysostom's  is  an 
abbreviation  and  new  edition  of  S.  Basil's.  From  S.  Basil's 
sprang  the  Armeno-Gregorian  rite,  as  at  present  used ; 
while  S.  Chrtsostom's  exercised  an  influence  on  the  later 
forms  of  the  Nestorians.  Circumstances  have  rendered  the 
Constantinopolitan  rites,  as  I  have  already  said,  sole  posses- 
sors of  the  Orthodox  East.  The  Liturgy  of  S.  Basil  is  said 
on  all  Sundays  in  Lent,  except  Palm  Sunday,  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  Easter  Eve,  the  Vigil  of  Christmas  and  the  Epi- 
phany, and  the  feast  of  S.  Basil,  {Jan,  1.)  That  of  S.  Chry- 
sostom  is  appropriated  to  every  other  day  in  the  year.  The 
latter,  in  the  Euchologies,  invariably  precedes  the  former; 
and  serves  as,  de  facto,  its  normal  form. 

20.  The  second  offshoot  of  S.  James  is  of  far  less  importance. 
It  embraces  but  two  offices :  the  Sicilian  Liturgy i,  which  was 
first  published,  though  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  by  Asseman : 
the  other  named  from  S.  Cyril,  which  was  never  used  widely, 
and  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  was  employed.  The 
Sicilian  Liturgy  differs  principally  from  that  of  S.  James  in 
amplification:  though  it  contains  a  remarkable  explanation 
of  the  prayers  for  Saints  offered  by  the  Eastern  Church  at 
the  Altar,  and  seems  intended  to  approximate  to  the  then 
received  Latin  doctrine.     Of  this  I  shall  speak  more  in  its 

J  This  Liturgy  was  discovered  in  a  serted  with  a  very  careless  translation 

library  at  Messina,  by  a  Basilian  Monk,  in  the  second  part  of  the  fourth  book  of 

Benedict  Monaldini,  by  him  commu-  his  Codex  Liturgicus. 
nicated  to  Asseman,  and  by  him  in- 
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Tke  date  of  tUa  litmsT^  it  fai&r  dn  984.  The 
cAee  of  S.  Cjril  b  Tariooshr  s^gaed  t»  hsve  beoi  ^odkone 
of  tlie  mamenms  Sjn^-Jaoobite  Lfftmpia,  or  ike  rite  of  some 
Orthodox  Church  depfflKJrpt  oa  JiimiIim  I  ncinKto  Hie 
latter  ofankm'. 

2L  Tike  t^iird  offfrb>3r  of  ihe  Hienmcirwutmrn  offiee  is 
the  Stbiac  litnx^  of  8.  Jamb,  aad  its  dcpeadeots.  It 
diSext  TerbalJT  finom  the  GredL  offiee  of  the  tiinp  name, 
fftHB  vfaieh  it  is  derived.  The  pnfen  are,  geaenDr  q^eak- 
ingy  rather  shorter;  thoo^  tibe  InTocataoB  of  the  Holt 
Gho^  is  modi  •■nplHwd,  It  is  iriiisi table  tar  haring  two 
pro-anaphoral  ibniis,  bodi  eompaiatirdT  late  and  valueless : 
and  these  are  the  nmns  of  all  the  Svio^aoobite  litargies. 

22.  The  principal  Sjto-Jaoobite  litnipes  are  as  fcdloir. 
The  first  twentj-six  are  arranged  arrotding  to  their  pro- 
bable date ;  the  remainder^  whidi  cannot  be  so  dasscHj  Sal- 
low without  order. 

(L)  8.  Sixiui,  Bighcp  4f  Borne.  This-  in  the  Syiiac  Missal 


^  Whicb  if  that  prored.  In  the 
eetene  wfaich  imnjediaxe}  j  foUovi  tlie 
Creed,  pnjer  is  made  for  NicdUe, 
Eluui*  BeaedkC,  Agapviu,  and  Orestesy 
evidcBtlj  »B  Mt  that  tiine  the  oeenpants 
of  the  fire  Patriarchal  Tfan»ea.  Nofir 
Kitfolaa  Ih,  Chrytobetgea,  aat  at  Con- 
atantioople  from  9S3  to  995,  (Le 
Ooiea,  Or.  Chriat  L  256,)  Eliaa  at 
Alexandria,  aa  I  hare  elaewhcre 
•hewn,  tovardi  the  end  of  the  10th 
eentar7,(flift.  Alex.  u.  190.)  Agapins 
II.  at  Antioch,  from  985  to  an  nncertain 
period,  (Le  Qaien,ii  753,)  S.Oreateft, 
or  Jeremiah,  at  Jentaalem,  from  984  till 
he  BU&red  martyrdom  in  1011,  (Le 
Qttien,tiL  480,)  Benedict  VIL  at  Rome, 
from  975  to  984.  Now,  according  to 
the  common  chronologies,  these  ftwe 
Patriarchs  nerer  actually  sat  together, 
because  Benedict  was  dead  before 
Agapius  was  elected :  but,  if  we  allow 
that  the  accession  of  the  latter  is  mis- 
placed one  year,  as  in  the  uncertainty 
of  the  mediaeval  chronology  of  Antioch 


it  Toy  wen  might  be,  9S4  wiD  suit 
exactly.  We  may  remark  that  the 
dcgndatioD  of  Benedict  VII.  to  the 
third  place  is  vcrf  singnlar. 

I  Renandot  has  printed  it  anMsng 
his  Syro-Jacobite  Liturgies,  (Or.  Lit. 
n.  275. )  Asseman  has  giren  it  in  hia 
Kiasale  Hierosolymitanom,  p.  155,  but 
without  assigning  any  good  reasons  for 
putting  it  there.  The  arguments  which 
induce  me  to  think  that  it  is  not  a 
Syro-Jacobite  Litnrgy  are,  I.  The 
omission  of  the  exclamation,  invariably 
assigned  by  those  offices  to  the  Deacon, 
immediately  before  the  Inrocation  of 
the  Holt  Ghost,  "How  tremendous  is 
this  hour!"  &c  2.  The  breaking  op 
of  the  great  intercessory  prayer  by  the 
recitation  of  six  Canons,  i.  e.  Diptychs, 
by  the  Deacon,  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  other  Syro-Jacobite  Liturgies, 
though  recognised  by  Dionynns  Bar- 
salibL 

-  Asseman,  B.  O.  i.  431.     Pub- 
lished  by  Renaudot,  Lit  Or.  iL  134. 
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edited  at  Rome^  and  containing  fourteen  Liturgies^  was  made 
the  norm  of  the  others^  bat  without  any  authority.  The  office 
seems  to  have  been  composed  during  the  struggle  which  in- 
tervened between  the  Council  of  Chalcedony  and  the  final 
triumph  of  Orthodoxy^  and  to  have  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  Pope  by  its  composer^  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening his  faction.  This  is  one  of  the  Liturgies  in  which 
the  words  of  institution  are  omitted. 

(2,8.)  S.  Peter  ^.  Two  Liturgies,  probably  composed  with 
the  same  design.  They  would  appear  to  be  of  more  recent 
date  than  S.  Sixtus.  In  the  second  the  words  of  institution 
are  now  omitted.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Liturgy  of  S.  Peter,  published  by  Joannes  a  S.  Andreft, 
which  is  merely  a  cento  from  the  office  of  S.  Chrysostom, 
and  the  Roman  Missal.  A  probable  reason  why  more  than 
one  rite  borrows  its  name  from  S.  Peter,  may  be  found  in 
his  being  venerated  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
It  is  possible  that  the  notorious  Peter  the  Fuller  might  be, 
as  would  be  likely,  the  author  of  one  of  them. 

(4.)  James  ofBotna^  This  Bishop p  was  the  favourite  dis- 
ciple of  Severus  of  Antioch ;  his  see  was  Botna,  or  Serug 
in  Osrhoene,  where  he  died  A.D.  522.  From  the  number 
and  learning  of  his  writings,  he  is  known  among  the  Jaco- 
bites by  the  name  of  the  Doctor ;  and  some  have  even  ima- 
gined that  sect  to  be  called  from  him.  The  Liturgy,  which 
is  rather  long,  contains  nothing  remarkable,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  composition  of  its  nominal  author. 

(5.)  Thomas  of  Heraclea^.  This  Divine  was  Bishop  of 
Mabug  and  Oermanicia,  and  flourished  about  616'.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  acrostichal  arrangement ;  and  for  the  for- 
mula of  institution.    The  latter  embraces  both  the  Bread 


(new  Ed.)  Sala's  conjecture  that 
there  might  have  heen  a  Sixtus,  Bi- 
ahop  of  Constaotinople,  '  New  Rome/ 
who  eompoaed  this  Liturgy,  is  easily 
disposed  of  by  the  obserTation,  that 
there  might  have  been,  but  there  never 
was. 

B  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii  145. 

•  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.856. 


9  Asseman,  B.  O.  1. 

4  Published  by  Renaudot,  n.  SS3. 
This  Liturgy  is  also  called  from  Thomas 
Giarmachita,  Asseman,  iL  92 ;  Eden- 

ensis,  vii.  26. 

'  Renaudot  does  not  know  who  thit 
Thomas  was,  and  misplaces  him  after 
James  of  Edessa. 


.**wJ-:j.ti;"i: 


n 


»  Mr  BtAj/^  ke. 

-!.    J'.km  9/ Baman*. 
T^ZTA^  raft  tic  See  uf :; 
617 — 6>X    Tse  Lc:.=r 

parts  <A  Anci^r  vkiidi  viH  aeeocr:   bock  for  its 


.>.  /sM  Evmmgnnit'.  Tjiis  L^taryj  szccan  to  be  of 
&ge:  if  ve  suit  bjoajd  m  cgnj^egtare,  it  wis  very 
pfobablr  tbe  coai>]»r::on  of  J>i^  L,  scrasKcd  of  Sidra,  a 
great  promoCer  of  the  Jacobite  fei?h,  wiio  at  firom  A.D. 
€51—649. 

'*^,^  Jmmet  of  Edssta.  Tbis  PrtlaSe.  aaocher  cidefanted 
Jacobite  Doctor  *,  was  Bithop  of  Eie»a  fnym  A  J>.  6^1 — 70^  ^ 
The  Litorgr  k  Terr  probablj  Lis  coenposit^OD ;  and  ooatains 
a  bitter  complaiDt  of  Mahometan  trrannT. 

0.)  Jokm  o/Dmrm^  725.  Of  this  and  the  next  nothing  b 
known. 

(iO.)   CyriacMM,     Patriarch  of  Antioch,  73& 

(11.)  8,  Jokm  Ckr^9o*iom  U,  TLis  is  otherwise,  and  with 
greater  probability,  named  from  John  of  Uarran.  It  was 
▼err  probably  John  I.,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  that 
See  aboot  A.D.  7S5,  and  afterwards  elevated,  by  nnfiur  means, 
to  the  Patriarchate,  in  AJ).  741  ^. 

(12.)  DuneaniM^,  This  Litorgy  appears  to  hare  been  eom- 
posed  in  the  eighth  century,  by  the  opportunity  which  it 
takes  of  insisting  on  the  SATiora's  real  and  not  phantas- 
tical  Nativity  :  in  opposition  to  the  dreams  of  the  Jnliamsts 
and  Phantasiasts,  who  claimed  IHosooms  as  the  founder  of 
their  opinion.  Some  zealous  Jacobite  seems  to  have  taken 
this  method  of  vindicating  his  master's  memory. 

*  Publiihed  bj  Aenmndot,  iL  420.  The  latoigj  is  published  bj  Renaudot, 

'  Pablisbed  by  Reiuradot,  iL  I6S ;  u.  370. 

and  by  Awenuui,  B.  O.  iii.  637.  *  According  to  Abu'lfanj.  Accord- 

n  Aneouin  (fi.  O.  L  292)  and  Sala  ing  to  Dioojiina,  from  677 — 710. 

(i  172)  are  very  aoxions  to  make  this  *  Asscman,  B.  O.  ii.  507. 

Jamet  of  Edetsa  a   Catholic   writer.  '  Pablisbed  by  Rcnaudot,  ii.  2l>o. 
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(13.)  PhUoxenus  of  Bagdad*,  This  Prelate  is  otherwise 
called. Lazarus  Bar-Sapta^  and  is  the  first  Bishop  of  Bagdad 
(founded  762)  of  whom  we  have  any  notice.  His  character 
seems  to  have  been  a  doubtful  one  :  for  in  the  year  829  he 
was  deposed,  on  which  he  appealed  to  Almamon  the  Caliph^ 
by  whom  the  sentence  was  confirmed.  The  Liturgy  is  no  wise 
remarkable. 

(14.)  Moses  Bar- CephaK  He  was  Bishop  of  Bethchino^  near 
Mosul,  where  he  died,  Feb.  12,  903*^.  It  is  a  long  Liturgy ; 
but  not  without  its  beauty,  especially  in  the  intercessory 
portion. 

(15.)  77ie  Holy  Doctors,  arranged  by  John  the  Great.  This 
is  a  cento  from  celebrated  Jacobite  Divines^  :  in  order  thus; 
Philoxenus,  James  of  Serug,  S.  James,  S.  Cyril,  S.  John 
Evangelist,  S.  James  again,  S.  Cyril,  S.  Ignatius,  Twelve 
Apostles,  S.  Ignatius  again,  Philoxenus  again,  S.  Clement^ 
Lazarus,  S.  Dionysius,  S.  Cyril  again,  S.  Julius,  S.  Dionysius, 
Lazarus,  S.  James,  S.  Ignatius.  It  is  not  certain  who  this 
John  the  Great  was ;  the  only  thing  clear  about  him  is  that 
he  must  -have  lived  after  Philoxenus  of  Bagdad.  He  is  very 
probably  the  same  with  John  VIL,  Sarighta,  (964 — 985,) 
who  suffered  much  for  his  Jacobite  tenets,  as  I  have  else- 
where related  «. 

(16.)  John  Barsusan,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  1064 — 1078, 
wrote  two  Anaphoree,  one  of  which  has  never  been  published ; 
the  other  is  in  the  Maronite  Missal'. 

(17.)  S.  Marutas«.  This  Liturgy  has  its  title  from  the 
eminent  Prelate  of  that  name,  who  was  sent  by  Theodosius 
the  Younger  on  an  embassy  to  Isdegerd,  son  of  Sapor,  and 
who  was  Bishop  of  Tagrit,  and  of  Miapherakin,  afterwards 
called  Martyropolis,  because  he  translated  thither  the  relics  of 
many  of  the  Martyrs  who  had  confessed  Christ  under  Sapor. 


*  AssematifB.  O.  i.  562;  Le  Quien, 
ii.  1571.  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii. 
899. 

*  Published  by  Renaadot,  ii.  890. 
See  also  Cave,  Hist  Lit.  ii.  91. 

**  This  place  is  not  in  our  modern 
maps. 

*  Asseman,  B.  O.  ii.  218, 9.   Renau- 


dot  knows  nothing  of  his  date. 

<<  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.  409. 

*  Hist.  Alex.  ii. 

f  P.  154. 

'  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.  260: 
also  in  the  Maronite  Missal,  p.  172. 
See  also  Assenian,  i.  174 ;  Edenensis, 
a  7 ;  Sculting,  iU.  106. 
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It  is  a  very  late  Liturgy,  and  probably  posterior  to  A.D. 
1100:  because  it  introduces  tbe  mention  of  leavened  bread 
before  the  words  of  institution,  and  because  it  grievously 
amplilSes  those  most  sacred  words  themselves. 

(18.)  Matthew  the  Sh^herd^.  This  is  a  very  singular  little 
Liturgy;  and  is  probably  as  late  as  A.D.  1100,  from  its 
express  reference  to  the  Azymite  controversy.  It  audaci- 
ously, in  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Bread,  alters  Thie 
i$  My  Body  into  T7u9  is  My  Flesh,  and  omits  This  is  My 
Blood  in  that  of  the  Chalice.  There  seems  also,  in  the 
Invocation  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  a  reference  to  the  FtUoque 
oontroversy.  The  whole  term  of  expression  is  anomalous 
throughout ;  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  author'. 

(19.)  John  t/ie  Scribe^  also  the  Acoemete.  This  seems  to 
have  been  John  the  14  th  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  that  name  \ 
who  was  consecrated,  under  the  patronage  of  Josselin,  Count 
of  Edessa,  in  a  Frank  church,  1129.  This  Liturgy  is  one 
of  the  longest  of  the  Jacobite  rite. 

(20.)  Dionysius  BarsaUbi^.  One  of  the  great  lights  of 
Jacobite  Theology.  He  was  Bishop  of  Germanicia  in  1154; 
of  Mabug,  1155 ;  and  translated  to  Amid  or  Diarbekr  in  1167, 
where  he  died  1171.  His  Liturgy,  which  is  very  short,  is 
very  valuable,  as  shewing  what  were  the  ideals  of  a  great 
theologian  of  his  time  on  the  subject :  but  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  words  of  institution :  though  in  his  writings,  Barsa- 
libi  mentions  them  as  spoken  by  the  Priest  in  the  Person  of 
Christ. 

(21.)  Michael  ofAniioch^.  This  Bishop  was  the  first  Jaco- 


^  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.  ^^  : 
alto  in  the  Maronite  MiBsal,  p.  14>6. 
In  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  it  is  also 
ascribed  to  "  Hennas,  one  of  the  Se- 
venty." 

*  Aaseman  (B.  O.  iL  Dissert  de 
Monophysit)  and  Edenensis  (ii.  6) 
think  that  he  may  have  been  the  same 
with  Matthew,  snrnamed  the  Shepherd, 
Patriarch  of  the  Hassassinites. 

^  Published  by  Renaudot,  iL  472. 

1  He  was  Abbot  of  Duair:  which 
may  be  the  same  place  as  Dura,  where 


Nebuchadnezsar's  golden  image  was 
set  up,  (for  Xenophon  speaks  of  it  as 
a  level  plain,  Cyrop.  L  4,)  and  where 
Oordian  was  buried,  (Ammian.  Mar- 
cell  23.  5.)  It  is  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Kerkesiah  and  on  the  Euphrates. 

■"  Published  by  Renaudot,  iL  448 : 
and  under  the  name  of  S.  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  in  the  Maronite  Mis- 
sal, p.  106.  Barsalibi  wrote  two  other 
Liturgies,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  printed. 

B  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.  437. 
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bite  Patriarcli  of  that  name^  and  sat  from  1166 — 1199.  I 
have  elsewhere  alluded  to  him  as  engaged  in  the  great  con- 
fessional controversy  of  the  Copto- Jacobites^.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Preparation  to  the  Communion^  which  is  said  to  be 
excellent.  The  only  remarkable  feature  of  his  Liturgy  is 
that  it  is  acrostichal. 

(22.)  John  Bar^MaadnP,  the  fifteenth  Jacobite  Patriarch 
of  that  name^  or  rather  Anti-patriarchy  was  made  Maphrian 
1232,  Patriarch  Dec.  4,  1253,  and  died  in  Lent  1263.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthless  man,  and  has  left  a  very 
prolix  Liturgy,  in  the  worst  taste  of  the  times. 

(23.)  Gregory  AbuHfaraj\  Maphrian  of  the  East.  The 
greatest  Divine  whom  the  Jacobites  ever  possessed.  He  was 
born  in  1226,  and  died  in  1286,  after  composing  thirty-one 
very  valuable  works  on  theology  and  history.  His  Liturgy 
is  immensely  prolix,  but  in  better  taste  than  the  usual  run 
of  the  medisBval  offices  of  the  Jacobites. 

(24.)  Dioscortu  of  Cardou^.  This  Prelate  was  Bishop  of  an 
island  in  the  Tigris,  twelve  miles  above  Mosul,  and  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  Christians.  It  is  variously  called  Gt>zarta- 
Cardou,  that  is,  the  Island  of  Cardon,  Gezira,  Gezerat-ebn- 
Omar,  Bezabde",  Zabdicene^  This  Dioscorus  was  consecrated 
Nov.  25,  1285.  His  Liturgy  is  of  that  immense  length,  that 
it  could  hardly  be  said  in  four  hours,  and  is  probably  the 
most  prolix  ever  composed.  It  deviates  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Syro-Jacobites,  in  calling  S.  Peter,  and  not  S. 
James,  the  prince  of  Apostles. 

(25.)  Ignatiw'^,  or  Nicholas  Bar-  Wahib.  The  fifth  Jacobite 
Patriarch  of  that  name ;  was  made  Bishop  of  Marde,  when 
he  took  the  name  of  Joseph,  and  raised  to  the  Patriarchate 
Jan.  1,  1293,  when  he  assumed  that  of  Ignatius,  which  has 
ever  since  been  taken  by  his  successors.  He  died  April  19, 
1333,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  respectable  divine ;  but  his 

•  Hist  Alex.  ii.  264  &c.      Renau-  Edenensis,  vii.  7. 
dot  m&kes  him  to  have  been  Michael         Q  Published  by  Reoaudot,  li.  455. 
commonly  called  the  Younger,  about         '  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.  502. 
twenty  years  later:  which,  however,  '  Amm.  Marcell.  20.  15. 

does  not  agree  with  the  series  of  £gyp-  ^  S.  Hieronym.  Chron.  ad  xi.  ann. 

tian  events.  Constantis;  Le  Quien,  ii.  1579. 

P  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.  508  ;  «  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.  524. 
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LitorgT  must  be  characterised  in  the  same  temu  as  the  two 
preeeding. 

{26, J  like  leM$er  S.  Jame».  This  is  an  abbreriation  of  the 
Sjriac  S.  James,  composed  about  the  year  1591,  by  Gregory, 
Maphrian  of  the  East.  The  reason  of  snch  an  abbreriation 
maT  be  thus  brieflr  stated.  It  vas  the  custom  to  celebrate 
the  HoIt  Eacharist  before  the  administration  of  anT  other 
Sacrament ;  and  it  might  thos  happoi,  oving  to  the  immense 
length  of  the  prayers,  that  a  sick  child,  waiting  for  baptism, 
died,  brfore  the  previous  Liturgy  could  be  concluded.  Com- 
pendinms  were  therefore  much  in  Togue:  and  the  rubrics 
themsekes  order  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  all  prayers,  not 
absolutely  requisite,  be  omitted.  But  the  ignorance  of  Priests 
did  not  always  distinguish  what  was  essential  from  what  was 
non-essential ;  and  hence  the  use  of  an  authorised  short 
form^.  Renaudot  tells  us'  that  he  himself  saw  Elias  of 
Bagdad,  when  celebrating  after  the  rite  of  the  Maronites, 
turn  OTer  three  or  four  pages  together  for  brevity's  sake. 

(27.)  The  Holy  jiposilesy.  This  is  also  called  from  S.  Luke ; 
perhaps  because  the  words  of  institution  are  given  from  that 
Evangelist. 

(28.)  S,  if  ark*.  This  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Alexandrine  Liturgy,  and  was  perhaps  simply  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Evangelist  out  of  compliment  to  the  Church 
which  he  founded ;  there  being,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shewn,  so  great  an  alliance  between  the  Syrian  and  Egyp- 
tian Jacobites. 

(29.)  S.  Clement  of  Rome\  A  late  and  very  prolix  Liturgy. 

(30.)  S.  Dionynus  the  AreopagiteK  The  works  which  go 
under  the  name  of  this  Saint  have  always  been  held  in  great  es- 


*  There  is  a  difficulty  about  the 
date  of  this  Liturgy.  In  1591,  Elias, 
not  Gregory,  was  Maphrian,  (Assem. 
B.  O.  iL  300 ;  Le  Quien,  ii.  1539.) 
But  we  find  that,  in  1584,  Gregory 
Karkari  was  Syro- Jacobite  Metropoli* 
tan  of  Jerusalem,  (Ilenaudot,  Lit.  Or. 
ii.  132,)  though  he  is  not  mentioned  by 
Le  Quien ;  and  ihis  theologian  might 
puhbibly   have  been   promoted   to  the 


Maphrianate  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  with  ■  change  of  name. 

»  Lit  Or.  iL  153. 

7  Published  by  Renaudot,  iL  170. 

'  Published  by  Renaudot,  iL  1 76. 

•  Published  by  R^^naudot,  iL  1S6. 

i>  Edenensis  de  CathoL  .\naph.  Auc- 
tar,  cap.  L  Published  by  Renaudut, 
iL20I. 
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teem  by  the  Jacobites :  by  whom  indeed  they  were  first  quoted, 
in  the  conference  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  532.  This  partiality 
may  account  for  the  name.  This  Liturgy  has,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  an  imperfection  in  the  words  of  institution. 
(31.)  S.  Ignatius,  A  very  late  and  prolix  Liturgy^ 
(32.)  i5.  Julitia^.  Probably  of  considerable  antiquity,  if  we 
may  trust  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  its  style.  There  were 
certain  pretended  Epistles  of  Pope  S.  Julius,  which  were 
quoted  by  the  Jacobites  in  support  of  their  doctrine  :  hence 
perhaps  the  name. 

(83.)  S.  Eustathius  of  Antioch^,  Another  valuable  Liturgy. 
It  is  probably  anterior  to  A.D.  500.  It  is  unique  in  the 
formula  of  institution,  agreeing  with  the  Roman  in  alone 
emplopng  the  words,  This  is  My  Body,  without  any  addition 
of  which  is  given  for  you. 

(34.)  S.  John  Chrysostom  I.  ^  This  is  a  late  Liturgy,  and 
rather  anomalous  in  the  Invocation.  It  is  very  much  poste- 
rior to  the  age  of  S.  Julius,  because  it  commemorates  that 
Pope  among  the  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

(35.)  8.  Basil.  Sometimes  called  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory. 
A  late  Liturgy,  but  good  of  its  kind.  From  its  version  by 
Andrew  Masius,  it  was  well  known  to  Western  scholars 
while  most  of  the  preceding  Liturgies  were  yet  in  MS. 

(36,  37.)  Phihxenus  of  Mabug  or  Hierapolis^.  This  in- 
famous man  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mabug  by  Peter  the 
Fuller,  after  A.D.  485,  though  he  is  said  not  to  have  been 
baptized^.  His  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  Jacobite  doctrines 
has  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Saints  of  that 
sect.  The  first  of  these  two  Liturgies  is  the  best  and  the  old- 
est ;  the  other,  a  sadly  inflated  specimen  of  mediaeval  taste 
in  the  East. 

(38.)  S«;en4**,  otherwise  called  Timothy  of  Alexandria.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  so  celebrated  a  Jacobite  Doctor  as 

c  Published  by  Renaudot,  ij.  2H.  r  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.   300. 

**  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.  226.  The  first  is  also  called  from  Simeon 

*  Published  by   Renaudot,  ii.  234;  the  Persian, 

and,  in  a  mutilated  form,  in  the  Maro-  ^  Assem.  B.  O.  ii.  10;  Le  Quien, 

nite  Missal.  O.  C.  ii.  928. 

f  Published  by  Renaudot,  ii.  242.  ^  Renaudot,  ii.  320. 
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prolix,  bat  apparentJr  of  mpeetable  antaqntr. 

(39.)  JMet  hmrmdtgma?^.  Thii  ai^an  a  late  litargr.  It 
is  TOT  poanble  that  both  tkk,  and  tbe  odicn  named  after 
Jaec^bite  Saints,  vcre  fiiaq>lT  intended  to  be  naed  on  their 
feiliTals :  and  in  aoocRtianee  with  that  theory  Jamet  himarlf 
v  commemorated  in  the  preKUt  office.  I  need  not  again 
obaene  that  he  vas  the  fimont  hcrenarch,  frnn  vhnn,  in 
all  probabOitT,  the  Jaeointe  aect  derivet  its  name.  One 
reason  inclines  me  to  think  that  Baraifapiis  vas  really  the 
anthor  of  this  compusitkm;  that  in  commemorating  the 
Jacobite  Docton,  it  takes  occasion  to  deny  the  Orthodox 
doctrine,  vUdi  a  Kalot  like  Baradaeos  woold  ¥eiy  probably 

do,  bat  «h>eh  i.  TOT  anon.!  in  Jacobite  litusies. 

(40.)  JWbi  Mon^.  This  has  not  been  poblished,  and  its 
date  is  nncertain* 

(4L)  Ekazar  of  Bmbffbm^.  It  is  not  absolnt^  certain 
that  this  is  not  the  same  litorgy  with  that  erf  Philoxenos 
of  Bagdad;  fcH-  it  has  nerer  been  poblished. 

With  tlus  I  condnde  the  long  Est  of  Jacobite  Litoigies. 
I  hare  been  able  to  give  a  far  more  definite  aoooont  of 
their  antlK»s  than  Benandot,  becaoae  the  laboors  of  Aase- 
man  were  not  accessible  to  him :  yet  I  cannot  but  express 
my  admiration  of  the  persererance,  which  enabled  him,  ont 
of  such  palpable  obscurity,  to  elicit  any  thing  like  tmth. 
He  is  constantly  complaining  of  the  daikness  of  the  history 
of  the  Jacobite  Patriardis  of  Antioch",  whereas  now  nothing 
is  more  dearly  known  than  thdr  annals. 

28.  The  third  great  Litoigical  fionily  is,  as  I  have  endea- 
roared  to  prove,  that  of  the  East,  now  confined  totheNesto* 
rians.  The  normal  form  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Lituigy  of 
the  Apostlss  An^srs  and  Maris.  The  office  of  Theodore 
the  Interpreter  is  a  modification  of  this;  and  may,  I  think, 

k  Pabliihed  by  Renaodot,  iL  832.  abled  to  gire  the  daif  of  his  consecra- 

'  Cf.  Renandot,  u.  342 ;    Ajneman,  tkm,)  cum  obtenrissiina  nt  Eod.  Jac 

B.  O.  i.  513.  AnUbistOTia,  qmam  qui  seribertt,  mtlhu 

■  AitemaD,  B.  O.  i.  674.  reperitur.    So  of  Ignatiiia  cbn  Wahib  ; 

*  E.  g.  p.  524.   Quia  Joaimes  Bar-  qua  state  Tixerit  desgBue  non  posra- 

maadni  fherit  plane  neadmiis ;  quo  tern-  mas :  Asseman  has  enabled  me  to  gire 

pora  Tixerit  ignoratnr  (I  hare  been  en-  the  ^y  of  his  consecration  and  death. 
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fairly  be  attributed  to  that  voluminous  author.  It  is  used 
from  the  first  Sunday  of  the  Annunciation^  which  corresponds 
to  our  first  Sunday  in  Advent^  to  Palm  Sunday^  and  there- 
fore for  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  year.  The  Liturgy 
of  Nestorius  is  a  graft  of  the  Constantinopolitan^  on  the 
old  Eastern,  rite^  undoubtedly  composed  by  some  Nestorian 
refugee  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  It  is  used  on  the  Epi- 
phany, Easter,  the  Vigils  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the 
Greek  Doctors ;  and  the  Wednesday  of  the  week  called  the 
Supplication  of  Nineveh. 

The  lAiurgy  of  Malabar  was,  originally,  a  Nestorian  rite : 
but  it  has  been  so  cut  to  pieces  by  the  censors  of  Diamper, 
as  to  be  nearly  valueless.  Great  search  was  made  for  an 
original  copy  of  this  office  by  Dr.  Mill,  when  in  India,  but 
without  success. 

We  know  of  two  other  Liturgies  composed  by  Nestorians : 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Narses  the  Leper  ^^  the  only  instance 
in  which  a  Priest  composed  a  Liturgy ;  and  Barsumas^.  But 
the  first  of  these,  liturgically  speaking,  is  probably  of  the 
Syro-Jacobite  family. 

*  Hebedjesu  calls  him  the  Ljfre  rf        p  Hebedjesuin  Catalog.  154. 
the  Holt  Ghost.    Sala,  I  176. 
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The  earliest  theory  of  Liturgies  recognised  three  distinct 
Oblations  in  the  Holy  Action.  The  firsts  the  offertory  of 
Sread  and  Wine,  made  by  the  people  to  the  Priest,  which 
he  used  as,  or  from  whence  he  selected,  the  Holy  Gifts  for 
consecration;  the  second,  the  oblation  of  these,  by  the 
Priest,  on  the  Altar;  the  third,  the  oblation  of  them  after 
the  words  of  consecration,  and  before  the  Communion,  the 
true  Sacrifice  of  the  rite.  It  is  true,  that  the  first  and  second 
Oblations  have  now,  very  generally,  been  confounded ;  yet 
they  are,  theoretically,  easy  to  be  distinguished.  The  first 
Oblation  is,  in  the  English  Church,  represented  by  the  Offer- 
tory, the  second  by  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  the 
third,  though  woefully  misplaced,  by  that  which  begins,  '^  O 
Lord  and  Heavenly  Fatheb.^^  In  the  Byzantine  ritual,  the 
first  Oblation  is  represented  by  the  office  of  Prothesis,  the 
second  by  the  Great  Entrance,  the  third  by  the  exclamation, 
'^  In  all  and  for  all,  we  offer  Thee  Thine  own  of  Thine  own.^ 
In  the  Latin  office,  the  first  is  represented  by  the  Offertarium, 
the  second  by  the  prayers,  Suscipe,  Sancie  Pater,  and  Qffe^ 
rimug,  TUi  Damine,  the  third  by  that  part  of  the  Canon 
which  commences  Unde  et  memores.  In  the  Mozarabic,  the 
first  Oblation  is  set  forth  by  the  Centupltan  accipias^  the  se- 
cond, originally,  by  the  Offerunt^  Deo  Domino  obUUionem^ 
(though  at  present,  by  the  Acceptabilis  sit,  which  in  the 
modem  disjointed  ritual  precedes  the  first,)  the  third  is 
mixed  up  in  the  prayer  Post  Pridie  with  the  invocation  of 
the  Holt  Ghost. 

■  Tetralog.  Liturg.,  p.  64.  *  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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The  only  Church  which  has  retained  the  primitive  cnstom 
of  the  people's  offering  the  Bread  and  Wine  for  consecration, 
is  that  of  Milan ;  where  ten  bedesmen,  named  Yecchioni,  and 
two  aged  women,  are  maintained  °  by  the  Cathedral  for  that 
purpose,  two  of  whom  go  to  the  end  of  the  choir,  vested  in 
black  and  white  mantles,  carrying  the  Oblations,  which  are 
received  with  great  reverence  by  the  Deacon.  This,  after  all, 
is  only  an  imitation  of  the  primitive  custom,  as  the  Oblation 
is  provided,  and  the  offerers  pensioned,  by  the  Church.  But, 
curiously  enough,  in  one  English  church,  the  use  was  retained 
as  late  as  1638,— Charlton;  in  Wiltshire.  "  There**  was  for- 
merly a  very  odd  and  inconvenient  custom  in  the  said  church ; 
namely,  that  each  inhabitant,  or  at  least,  householder,  made 
their  own  provision  of  Bread  and  Wine  for  the  Sacrament, 
and  brought  the  same  in  several  parcels,  or  divers  pottle-pots, 
bottles,  and  glasses,  to  the  Table  of  the  Loed.^'  This  was 
put  down  by  Bishop  Davenant.  In  Spain,  the  same  custom, 
as  we  learn  from  Lorenzana,  remained  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  France,  it  was  long  retained  in 
several  places,  as  at  Bouen%  Laon<,  Orleans&r.  This  offer- 
tory was  employed,  not  only  for  the  preparation  of  the  Bread 
and  Wine  for  the  Liturgy,  but,  when  the  best  had  been  se- 
lected for  that  purpose,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Priest. 

I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  first  dissertation  of  the  fifth 
book,  to  prove  that  such  was  the  primitive  custom.  That  it 
was  very  long  retained  in  the  Gotho^Hispanic  rite  is  shewn 
by  Arevalus**.  And  to  it  also  the  office  of  the  Prothesis 
bears  reference ;  though  the  custom  itself  has  become  in 
some  degree,  though  not  entirely,  obsolete  in  the  East.  There, 
originally,  the  oblations  received  from  the  people  were  pre- 
pared for  the  Altar :  and  prayer,  as  will  be  seen,  was  after- 
wards made  for  "  them  that  offered,  and  for  that  for  which 
they  offered.'* 

0  Mnratori,  Antiq.  Ital.   iv.  854;  e  De  Moleoo,   Voy^e  Liturgique, 

Webb,  Continent  Eccles.,  p.  204<.  p.  285. 

^  This  passage  is  from  a  MS.  account  f  Bellotti,  Hist  de  1'  EgL  de  Laon, 

of  the    parish  of  Donhead  S.  Mary,  485. 

Wilts.,  communicated  to  me  by  the  8  De  Moleon,  p.  216. 

Rector,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore.  >>  Not  ad  Missal  Mo2arab.,p.  1278. 
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The  Order  of  Constantinople  has  been  translated  by  Covel, 
most  wretchedly ;  that  employed  in  the  Russian  Church  by 
King.  I  hope  that  the  notes  which  I  have  added  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  more  clearly  a  ceremony,  in  itself 
rather  obscure. 

I  have  followed  the  Venice  editions  of  1839  and  1842. 

The  proper  office  of  the  Prothesis  is  preceded  by  the 
prayers  for  vesting,  which  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Oblation :  and  which,  having  spoken 
sufficiently  of  the  vestments  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  pre- 
ceding book,  I  have  not  here  given. 


The  Order  of  the  Holy  Prothesis,  as  performed  in 
THE  Great  Church,  and  the  Holy  Mountain. 

The  Priest  and  Deacon  go  to  the  Prothesis^,  and  wash  their 
kands^y  saying^, 

I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency,  O  Lord,  and  so  will 
I  go  to  Thine  Altar,  to  the  end  of  the  Psalm. 

Then  they  make  three  adorations  before  the  Prothesis^  and 
each  saith, 

God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  and  have  pity  upon  me. 

Thou  hast  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  by  Thy 
precious  Blood,  being  nailed  to  the  Cross,  and  wounded  with 
the  lance,  and  didst  pour  forth  streams  of  immortality '^  to 
men  :  glory  be  to  Thee,  our  Saviour. 


i  L  e.  into  the  chapel  of  n^f<ri9; 
the  name,  heing  the  same  for  both  it 
and  the  credence,  may  create  confusion. 

i  In  most  churches,  there  is  a  lava- 
tory for  this  purpose  near  to  the  cre- 
dence. 

■>  The  antiquity  of  this  rite  in  the 
Eastern  Church  is  shewn  by  S.  Cyril, 
(Catech.  Myst  5.)  "  Ye  have  seen  the 
Deacon  giving  water  to  the  Priest  to 
wash  his  hands,  and  to  the  Presbyters, 
who  surrounded  the  Altar  of  God. 
Bid  he  give  it  them  to  the  end  that  the 
filth  of  the  body  might  be  purged  away  7 
I  trow  not :  for  we  use  not  lo  enter 


the  church  polluted  with  filth.  But 
that  cleansing  of  the  hands  is  a  sym- 
bol, that  we  must  be  made  clean  from 
all  our  sins  and  iniquities."  And  of 
old  the  custom  was,  that  all  who  in- 
tended to  be  Communicants  should 
wash  their  hands.  S.  Maximus  :  "  All 
men  who  propose  to  communicate  first 
wash  their  hands." 

^  TV  iiBayoffiatf  imiy^ca.  Beauti- 
fully said,  though  not  in  strictly  clas- 
sical Greek :  still,  wirydj^ct  with  the  cog- 
nate accusative  rS/xa  occurs  in  the  An* 
thologia,  9.  404. 


SIX  rm*  OFncK  or  tkk  rioTHBSu. 

Demem.     Sir,  ^n  the  Uonie. 

Priat.     Biened  be  our  Gob  tiwmn,  now  snd  erra-,  and  to 
agetof  BgeL     Ana. 


7%ai   the  Priat   tmka 
m  kU  1^  kMmd   tiK  Ob- 


aadmUa  right  kamd  the  kobf  ^nr. 


and  ttitk  the  apear 
tMe  aeal',  tmik, 

-  FiTC  Mn*U  kHTCi,  fif  Ike  (wn  in- 
£iatMlia  tbc  last,  are  pnridcd  in  the 
Pisthcst.  They  mR  TooBd,  lymbcdi- 
caDy  iii^iwiiriiii,  Bsdci  Ac  ihape  of 
«  piece  ef  monej,  tbe  price  of  onr  t«- 
deoptim,  (Doimdiu,  4.  41 1)  l><^  ™^ 
hat  ft  eiiDan  yrOftClMB  riiiiif:  ftam  it, 
BnuU;  aDed  tbe  Holy  I.unb,  bst 
aoowtinee  einiJj  ibc  Uolr  Bnd. 
Thie  IB  die  Gieck  ChDRh,  ii  ituiiped 
with  tbe  wonli,  IC  XC  NIKA,  Jeiui 
Ch«UT  eonqiien.  Ib  Ibc  Coptic 
Church,  H  I  h>Te  eUewboe  olMened, 
tlie  I(g«ad  a'AyiM,*  A71M,' Atix  SAftt 
aa3<M-(Hu(.A1ei.ii.I14.)'nMOUa- 
tioiu,  u  I  ihall  hBTC  occuion  to  ttatt 


church  ea,  eipreUlly  eooiaibul.  there 
are  omu  for  thii  ptnpoee.  The  Cop- 
tic CaoDDi  are  itill  more  particnlar. 
AeoordiDg  to  dieni,  tha  Eudurutic 
Bread  ti  to  be  baked  no  where  but  in  a 
chDirh,  and  that  only  by  a  man :  it 
miutbe  baked  tha  aame  day;  which 
i>  also  the  Cianiac  UM;  and,  in  nine 
pUeea,  grain  by  gnin  ii  aclected,  wilh 


the  ngK  of  the  Croat  thrice  t 


theg. 


e,  by  the  Piieat.     Tbe 
leaTCB,  nda^  alas  oil 


and  aah ;  o(  which  I  have  apoken  elie 
wbeie.  (Hirt.  Ma.  £.  114,}  and  have 
related  the  aeluiiB  wUch  occorrcd  be- 
tween the  CopCo-andSjiv-JacalHteson 
thi«  account.  Tbe  Neatociaita  employ 
what  they  Icm  Holy  Leaven,  of  which 
.  and  hiatory  it  aa  ob- 
ild  be  un- 
profitable. The  Aimeniana,  aa  weihall 
ebewfaete  lec  at  length,  alaneofall  Ae 
Orientals,  use  nnlcaroicd  bread.  The 
Canou  aa  to  the  degnc  of  {wrfection 
necessary  in  the  Oblatirah  in  nutrria], 
aa  ita  pei&ct  freedom  tram  all  acidity, 
in  ibnn,  aa  ita  being  nnbroken,  in  aub. 
stance,  as  ita  being  properly  baked,  are 
almoit  innumerable.  The  Egyptian 
Cburth  is  pnbapa  tbe  moat  strict ;  and 
PeUr  of  Meljcha  in  bis  EodemaAieal 
Anawert,  Gabriel  the  Patriarch  in  hii 
Ritual,  and  Sercnu  of  Aschuniia,bare 
dwelt  feiy  copiously  on  the  sulgect. 

>  The  seal  {t^frrli)  a,  properly 
speaking,  tbe  Crocs  impiesaed  on  the 
Holy  Lamb,  and  is  so  to  be  taken  beie  ; 
(••cGoar,aotc31i  Ciikg,  In*  correct  I  y. 
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In  remembrance  of  our  Lord   and  God,  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.     This  he  saith  thrice. 

He  then  thrusts  the  spear  into  the  right  side  of  the  seal°, 
and  saith,  as  he  cuts, 

lie  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 

Into  the  left,  saying. 

And  as  a  blameless  lamb  dumb  before  His  shearers,  so  He 
opened  not  His  mouth. 

Into  the  upper  part,  saying, 

In  His  humiliation  His  judgment  was  taken  away. 

Into  the  lower,  saying, 

And  who  shall  declare  His  generation  ^  ? 

I7ie  Deacon,  looking  devoutly  on  this  rite,  saith,  at  each 
incision^ 

Let  us  make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord  :  holding  his 
horarion  in  his  hand^. 

After  these  things ',  he  saith, 

Sir,  take  up. 

And  tJie  Priest,  thrusting  the  holy  spear 
obliquely  into  the  right  side  of  the  Oblation, 
raises  up  the  holy  Bread*,  saying, 

For  His  life  is  taken  away  from  the  earth ; 
[always,  now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of  ages.] 


IC 
Nl 

XC 
KA 

*over  the  Oblation ;')  but  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  thing  thus  sealed,  namely, 
the  Holy  Lamb  itself,  as  in  what  follows. 

*  That  is,  of  the  Holy  Lamb,  which 
he  is  now  going  to  divide  from  the  rest 
of  the  Oblation. 

P  Some  of  the  Greek  Ritualists,  not 
content  with  the  plain  meaning  of  this 
symbolical  representation  of  Christ's 
Sacrifice,  have  ingeniously  contrived  to 
make  the  rite  typical  of  His  Nativity, 
that  they  may  carry  on  the  whole  eco- 
nomy of  our  salvation  to  the  end  of  the 
Liturgy.  So  S.  Germanus,  "  The  Di- 
vine Body  is  laid  down  in  the  Prothesis, 
as  once  in  Bethlehem."  And  we  shall 
see,  as  the  Service  proceeds,  how  the 
idea  is  carried  out 

4  The  posture,  which  continually  oc- 


curs in  the  Liturgy,  can  scarcely  be 
understood  except  from  actual  sight. 
The  Deacon  is  now,  like  S.John  Baptist* 
preaching  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  before-named  system  of 
S.  Germanus,  he  represents  the  Angel 
saluting  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  her  An- 
nunciation, rh¥  Siyy^Xjoif  fufUirat  rh  xaufM 
T^  Tlap$4vtp  wpoar^0eyy6fifver.  In  the 
same  way,  the  separation  of  the  Lamb 
from  the  Oblation  sets  forth,  so  to  speak, 
the  separation  of  our  Lord  irom  His 
Mother  at  His  birth  :  ^  wpoa^pii . . . 
<(f  rinrov  rr^s  ii€iwap64you  hafxfidtfvrai'  rh 
Kupituchv  2fl»/ua,  its  ix  rivhs  KotXtas  .  ,rod 
t\ov  iproVf  (fniifiX,  9utr4fiverau 

'  The  Holy  Lamb  being  now  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  Oblation. 

«  That  is,  the  Lamb. 


SM 


TWE  OmCC  OP 


Amd  b^ea  ii. 


ike  kd9  dU.     The 


The  Lmb  of  Go*  k  aacrifieed,  Wkkh  takedi  avmv  tlie  sin 
of  the  wirid,  for  the  life  and  alntion  of  the  vorid. 
TheM  he  imwm  k  ermt  mf^mFA\  mmi  the  Demeom  miik^ 
Sir,  Btab\ 

the  Priai,  pienimg  the  rifU  eide^  miih  ike  hU^  Mpemr, 


One  of  the  aoldien  with  a  spear  pierced  Hk  Side,  and 
forthwith  came  thereout  nood  and  Water:  and  he  that  saw 
it  hare  record,  and  hk  reeord  k  tiwe. 

Tke  Demeom  them  pomrt  imio  the  kofy  ckmBee,  viae' 
wmier^,J!ni  Jayny  to  the  Prieai, 

Sir,  bleas  the  HoIt  Union.    Amd  the  PneatUenes  them. 

Them  the  Prieai,  laAny  the  eeamd^  OUmiiom%  emih. 


m«]r  W  cat  %j  the  holy 

the 


This  m  expUDsd  of  Cvmnr's 
Hit  CfOHk  Sykfrrmwpli,mj% 
vntcr  ifotnttd  hj  Gw, 
tftwpm$tr,  iXX*  «nr«v  TOT  0^ 

Le  of  the  Lamfv^^rs 


a  ThuspeceheftheDcaeoois 
ted,  perhapi  hjr  nustake,  in  the  Tc» 
edition  of  1819,  fimn  vhidi    I 
tr»iicl«tli^ 

y  This  shews  that  the  Gmh  Cfanrdi 
htd  the  same  tnditioa  m  the  Latio,  that 
oar  Lobd's  wound  was  on  Hb  right 


*  tfrnfm.  Not  c1a»caI1  J  nsed  in  the 
of  wine,  eseept  with  an  epithet: 

as  Arist  Eecles.  14^  mrmis  re,  mm^nm 

*  Of  this,  the  /r*l  ndztBre  of  water 
with  the  wine,  obaerved  by  all  the  Ori- 


ental frhcrrbcf  exerpt  the 
I  Aall    write    when  I 


of   the 


»  I  have  almdr 
e  to  the 


Aat,  accord- 
of  the  Greek 
'Ofiginallj  set 
on  the  Prothnii,  pcofaahlj  in  comme- 
of  the  nuncie  of  the  Atc 
Anciently,  indeed,  (as  we  shall 
iMithi  I  plaee,)  the  number  of 
OUations  varied  with  the  nnmber  of 
Bnt,  thon|[h  five  be  tke 
nnmber,  and  invariable  in  the 
Chnrch,  (King,  I4i.  n.  3,)  yet 
in  Greece  one  OUatioa  only  is 
;  the  pmrtmm  being  taken  from 
the  same  hiaf  from  which  the  Holy 
Lamb  has  been  preiioualy  cnt.  And 
this  not  only  in  smaD  places,  bat  even 
in  the  Patriarchal  chnrch.  (Covel, 
31.  note  i,  k.) 

*  The  Venice  editions  have,  and  so 
they  had  in  Gear's  time,  rV  >Mi#> 
rfpwyfBo,  the  first  seal.  The  meaning, 
however,  is  the  same ;  the  Holy  Lamb 
being  now  reckoned    a  thing    apart 
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In  honour  and  memory  of  the  most  excellent  and  glorions 
Lady,  the  Mother  of  God  and  Ever- Virgin  Mary,  by  whose 
intercessions  receive,  O  Lord,  this  Sacrifice  to  Thy  heavenly 
Altaro. 

And  taking  a  portion^,  fie  places  it  on  the  righi  side^  of  the 
holy  Bread  near  its  middle  part,  saying, 


a  The  Holy  Lamb. 

b  The  portion  of  S.  Mary. 

c  The  nine  portions   of  Prophets, 


Apostles,  Martyrs,  &c. 
d  Portions  for  the  living. 
e  Portions  for  the  dead. 


from  the  rest,  and  the  four  other  Obla- 
tions counted  by  themselves. 

'  This  bears  a  remarkable  similarity 
to  that  part  in  the  Latin  Canon  :  "  Jube 
haec  perferri  per  manus  sancti  Angeli 
Tui  in  sublime  Altare  Tuum."  It  is  the 
more  strange,  therefore,  that  Cabasilas 
should  have  objected  to  this  latter  ex- 
pression, as  Mark  of  £phesusalso  sub- 
sequently did. 

*  This  portion,  fitpis,  is  called  the 
Virgin's:  and  hence  perhaps  arose  the 
error  by  which  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
cused of  pretending  to  consecrate  it 
into  the  Body  of  S.  Mary.  The  por- 
tions are  pyramidal  pieces  of  bread, 
cut  out  of  the  Oblation  with  the  holy 
spear. 


'  That  is,  on  the  north  side,  as  in  the 
plate.  Goar  and  King  have  this  quite 
right :  Covel  chaxges  Goar  with  a  "great 
blunder,"  but  is  wrong  himself.  Goar, 
however,  says  that  the  rubric,  "sets  it 
on  the  right  side,"  ought  to  be  "  the 
left  side,"  and  that  it  was  so  altered  to 
agree  with  the  versicle,  "  On  Thy  right 
hand  did  stand  the  Queen."  But  the 
north,  urges  he,  is  thelrft  side,  because 
the  cross  on  the  holy  Bread  signifies 
the  Cross  which  our  Lord  bore  on  His 
Back.  But  in  the  a^rroftos  kpfi-nvtia, 
prefixed  to  the  Venice  edition  of  1839, 
it  is  expressly  said  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  mystical  interpretation,  the 
holy  Bread  is  to  be  considered  as  face 
to  face  with  the  Celebrant :  so  that  the 


As  1&T  liffkS 


k  mm  tht  itft^ 


tke  Tlree  Holr  CUdren, 


tj,  and  aO  faolj 


1  e  I3je 


^      *>a*f 


r«3:aa 


ft  BrStf  if  tae 


ii 


.« 


r  ',5-11  asti  Jtf:  »."•»  tf  t 


'  It 


BiCt&ioncirg  tr«e  Saict*  was  icrro- 
dorfiL  Bat  ve  kar^  ahsc»2:€tj  no 
gir^iuU  jtf  jII  for  «aea  a  dectsioB  : 
ti  cagb  «e  Ecaj  ta&Ij  affinn,  that  tib« 
rite  b  iMt  earlier  than  tbe  szxtk 
eratnry.  For  tre  iqxure  of  nice  por- 
tioB«  it  alio  wed  to  frmbclixe  tEe  nine 
orders  of  the  Celestial  Hierarrfcj,  ae- 
cordm^  to  the  doctrine  of  tbe  vorks 
which  bear  tbe  name  of  S.  DkmTaiu 
tbe  Areopagite.  But  tbooe  works  were 
firit  quoted  is  a  conference  boHen  with 
the  Montfphjhile*    at   Coostantinople 


^  I  ^ave  ^en  :>ia  rubric  as  it  exists 
in  t^  Rvsiaa  C^arcb.  and  as  tiae  nae 
a  Es  ibe  Greek.  Bat  it  b  rtjaB|ee  that 
tbe  Greek  RcVrie  grrcs  exaetlj  tbe 
cppORte  directxn;   ir  rw  i^*y  ^pet 


•»        €         ♦ 


-nis  6«rr»CMi.    Tbe  reason  of  this 
raecT   I  haw  in  rain  ecqaired 
from  Greek  Priests. 

i  Tbe  Eastern  Cbnr^  ceounemo- 
raies  in  tbe  Mecca  tbe  Screnty,  and 
otben  wbo  vcre  immefiateir  connected 
with  oar  Loan  as  Apostics  :  hence  the 
necessity  for  tbe  addxtioa.  Saints,  next 
in  her  estimatiov,  she  denominates 
mrorrdAM*  tbe  cqnab  of  tbe  Apo- 
stles. 
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And  thus  he  places  the  third  portion  below  the  second, 
Jim$hing  the  first  row.     Then  he  saith, 

Of  our  holy  Fathers^  and  (Ecumenical  great  Doctors  and 
Hierarchs,  Basil  the  Great^  Gregory  the  Theologian,  and 
John  Chrysostom,  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  Nicolas  of  Myra, 
and  all  holy  Hierarchs^. 

And  taking  the  fourth  portion,  he  places  it  near  the  first,  be* 
ffinninff  a  second  row.     Then  he  saith  again, 

Of  the  holy  Proto-martyr  and  Archdeacon  Stephen,  the 
great  and  holy  Martyrs  Demetrius,  George,  Theodore'', 
and  all  holy  Martyrs,  both  men  and  women. 

And  taking  tlie  fifth  portion,  he  lays  it  under  the  first  of  the 
second  row.     Then  he  saith. 

Of  our  holy  Fathers,  fiUed  with  God,  Antony,  Euthymius, 
Sabbas,  Onuphrius,  and  Athanasius  of  Mount  Athos*,  and 
all  holy  ascetics,  men  and  women. 

And  thus,  taking  the  sixth  portion,  he  places  it  below  the 
second  portion,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  second  row.  After 
this  he  saith. 


i  The  Ruuian  Prothesis  adds,  "  Of 
Peter  nod  Alexia,  Jonas  and  Philip  of 
Moscow,  Nicetas  of  Novgorod,  Leon- 
tias  of  Rostofl^  and  all  holy  Hier- 
archs." 

Of  these,  S.  Peter  was  the  first  Me- 
tropolitan of  Moscow,  removing  his 
chair  thither  from  Vladimir,  and  dying 
there  in  1328  ;  S.  Alexis  sat  from  1353 
—1380;  S.Jonahfrom  1448— 1462; and 
S.  Philip  (rom  1565—1568,  the  only 
one  of  the  Russian  Prelates  who  was 
honoured  with  martyrdom.  S.  Nice- 
tas was  Bishop  and  Lord  of  Novgorod 
in  the  twelfth  century:  he  was  origin- 
ally a  Monk  of  the  Pechersky  Laura, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  directly. 

'  The  Russian  Church  adds, "  Dio- 
dorus  Tyron,  Diodorus  the  Warrior, 
Thecla,  Barbara,  Cyriaca,  Euphemia, 
Parasceve,  Catharina,  and  all  holy 
women  Martyrs."  S.  Thecla  is  cele- 
l>rated  as  the  Virgin  Proto- martyr ;  S. 
Barbara  of  Nicomedia  has  always  been 
singularly  illustrious  in  the  Eastern 


Church;  S.  Euphemia  is  the  more 
celebrated  from  the  fourth  (Ecumenical 
Council  having  been  held  in  her  church 
at  Chalcedon ;  S.  Hecaterina,  or  Cathe- 
rine, is  regarded  with  great  veneration 
in  Russia,  and  has  given  her  name  to 
more  than  one  member  of  the  royal 
family ;  the  reason  of  the  selection  of 
the  other  two  is  more  obscure. 

'  Of  this  S.  Athanasius  see  Ricaut, 
p.  234.  The  Russian  Church  adds,  "An- 
tony and  Theodosius  of  the  Pechersky, 
Sergius  of  Radoniege,  Balaam  of  the 
Chutinsky,  and  all  venerable  Fathers ; 
and  of  the  venerable  Matrons,  Pelagia, 
Tbeodosia,  Anastasia,  Eupraxia,  Fe- 
bronia,  Theodula,  Euplirosyne,  Mary 
of  Egypt,  and  all  venerable  Matrons.*' 
The  Pechersky  monastery,  near  Kieff, 
(the  word  signifies  *  of  the  Catacombs,') 
was  the  first  of  any  note  in  Russia,  and 
was  founded  by  S.  Antony,  mentioned 
above,  about  A.D.  1060,  and  rebuilt  by 
Peter  I.;  it  still  exists;  S.Theo'.osius 
was  its  first  superior. 


nre  €>wncz  or 


M  mi  ikt  Up,  be- 


oTsD 

Thmtmlamgikt 
OetMrd 

Of  tbe  boh-  and  jnrt  parents  of  God,  Joadun  aad  Anna, 
of  X.  £Ar  Saifll  of  the  dm^.  mmd  aD  Samta^  tkroogh  whome 
lotereeaRODs  Gob  look  vpan  as. 

.<«itf  lalHy  /*e  eifka  jwrf iaa,  Ar  /lattif  tl  m  mnkr  m  iiiiie 
idamrikefini  '^ike  Oirdrmr.t 

YHfmriher  ht  smlk. 

Of  oar  holr  Fatlier,  Jolm  ChfTaostom,  Archhishop  of 
Cooataotiiioide,  if  Ms  lUurn  he  Ind  ikmi  dmf;  kmi  if  S. 
Bmsifs  te,  he  ammemarmUs  kim,^ 

Amd  tkuM,  imMmg  ike  mmik  por&m^  he  /auAew  wUk  ii  ike 
ikird  raw.     Then  imkimg  ikefomrik  OUmJiom,  ke  smiik, 

Bemember,  O  Loao  and  Lorer  of  men,  all  Orthodox  Sees, 
our  BUiiop  X.,  the  Tenerdble  PresbTterr,  the  Diaconate  in 
Cnairr,  and  eierj  hierardiical  lank,  the  He-men  X.,  onr 
brotben  and  fellow-ministen.  Priests  and  Deacons,  and  all 
onr  brothers,  whom  Thon  hast  called  to  lliy  Communion, 
through  Thy  mercy,  O  good  Loan. 

And  iakmg  a  poriian,  ke  plneee  ii  below  ike  kolf  Bread^. 
Tken  ke  ectmmemoraies  aiso  iko§e  Being  whose  names  ke  kas  °, 
and  tkns  iakmg  ikeirporiiass^  places  ihem  bdowtke  kobf  Bread. 


■  Here  t)»ere  are  a  great  number  of 
▼ariooi  readinfri  in  difierent  copies  of 
S.  CbryMMtom't  Liturgy.  Tbe  Raa- 
rian  Cbitreh  bere  commemorates  tbe 
reigning  soTerogn,  and  tbe  rojal 
£imily. 

"  **  Before  tbey  go  to  tbe  Protbeus 
to  begin 'tbe  Litofgy/'  says  Dr.  Corel, 
"  atl  good  people  wbo  are  disposed  to 
bare  thdr  absent  friends,  dead  or  liring, 
commemorated,  go  to  tbem  tbat  cele- 
brate, and  get  tbeir  names  set  down, 
there  being  two  catalognes,  one  for  tbe 
living,  one  for  tbe  dead,  for  wbicfa  tbey 
deposit  some  aspers,  orricber  preeenta, 
in  silver  or  gold,  as  they  are  able  or 
disposed ;  this  being  a  great  part  of  a 


common  Priest's  maintenance,  espe- 
cially in  country  villages..  And  as  tbe 
Priest  reads  over  these  catalogues,  at 
every  name  there  written,  tbne  is  a 
scrape  made  upon  tbe  crust  to  rub  off 
some  mites  as  tbeir  paitieular  portions.'* 
This  custom  much  resembles  tbat 
which  is  referred  to  by  S.  Innocent  I., 
m  bis  Epistle  to  Decentins  :  *'  The  Ob- 
lations  are  first  to  be  commended  to 
God,  and  then  their  names,  whose  are 
tbe  Oblations,  to  be  recited,  that  they 
maybe  named  in  the  mysteries."  And 
S.  Jerome  (Homil.  in  Ezech.,  cap.  6  and 
18)  rebukes  tbe  pride  which  eome  of- 
ferers took  in  bearing  their  names  thus 
redted. 
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Tlten  taking  the  fifth  Oblation,  he  saithj 

For  the  memory  and  forgiveness  of  sins  of  the  blessed 
founders  of  this  holy  habitation. 

He  then  commemorates  the  Bishop  that  ordained  him,  and 
such  other  of  the  dead  as  he  pleases ;  and  lastly,  saith  thus. 

And  of  all  onr  Orthodox  fathers  and  brethren^  who  have 
departed  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  and  in  Thy  com- 
munion to  eternal  life^  O  Lord  and  Lover  of  men. 

And  he  takes  a  portion  ^. 

Then  the  Deacon,  himself  also  taking  a  Seal^  and  the  holy 
spear,  commemorates  ^  those  of  the  living  whom  he  pleases ; 
and  lastly  saith  thus. 

Remember^  also,  O  Lord,  my  unworthiness^  and  forgive 
me  every  sin,  voluntary  and  involuntary. 

Then,  in  like  manner,  he  takes  another  Seal,  and  commemo^ 
rates  whom  he  will  of  the  departed :  and  puts  the  portions 
below  the  holy  Bread,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Priest.  Then  he 
takes  the  sponge ',  and  gathers  together  the  portions  in  the  disk 
under  the  holy  Bread,  so  that  they  are  safe,  and  that  nothing 
can  fall  off.  Then  the  Deacon,  taking  the  censer,  and  incense 
in  it,  saith  to  the  Priest, 


*  Here  the  Russian  Churcli  adds, 
**  Remember  also,  O  Lord,  me  Thine 
unworthy  servant,  and  forgive  me  all 
my  sins,  voluntary  and  involuntary." 

>  That  is,  one  of  the  Oblations  from 
which  the  Priest  has  already  taken 
some  portions. 

4  This  is  an  innovation.  S.  Symeon 
of  Thessalonica  distinctly  condemns 
it.  '*  The  Deacons  must  not  offer  por- 
tions ;  for  they  have  not  the  g^sce  of 
offering  to  God."  (o6  8c<  9iaic4yovs 
fupiiaa  'K'po(r^4p€Uf, . .  .  iwtl  Kod  rh  x^ 
pur/ia  Tov  vpoc^ptty  rf  6c^  oIk  (Ix^^ 
au)  So  Arcudius  (iii.  18)  and  George 
Pachymeres,  commenting  on  the  third 
chapter  of  Pseudo-Dionysius.  On  the 
other  hand,  S.  Germanus  of  Constanti- 
nople, and,  followbg  him,  Goar,  assert 
the  lawfulness  of  the  performance  of 
this  act  by  a  Deacon.  S.  Germanus 
has  little  better  to  allege  than  the  cus- 


tom of  Constantinople,  Tphs  yitp  t& 
dBri  rfis  fieydXiis  ^ic«cAi}War  6pw  XP^- 
But  Goar  alleges  that  the  ceremony  of 
the  particles  is  not  really  an  oblation : 
that  no  oblation  takes  place  till  the  ele- 
ments are  brought  in  at  the  great  en« 
trance,and  offered  at  the  altar :  and  again» 
are  more  solemnly  offered  after  conse- 
cration. This  reasoning  does  not  satisfy 
us ;  the  form  is  express,  vpStrZt^ai  t^iv 
BiMf lew  ravriir  cIs  rh  ^€povpdyt6v  2ov 
Svateurrfipiov  and  is  almost  (as  I  ob- 
served) identical  in  words  with  the 
most  solemn  Oblation  of  the  Latin 
Church.  The  innovation,  to  say  the 
least,  is  very  dangerous ;  and  it  is  not 
adopted  by  the  Russian  Church. 

'  The  Greeks  use  a  *  holy  sponge,' 
in  place  of  the  purffieatorium  of  the 
Latins.  It  is  generally  called  ^irAyyost 
but  here  fiovaa,  the  more  modem  term 
for  the  same  thing. 


E  orricE  or  ras 


'9 

Holt  SmiT 


O  CamuT  o«r  Goo,  Cor  a 

it  mado  Tkj  hesveoJy 

of  Thjr  most 


to  tke  Load. 
iitmmenak\  m^ pimea  U  a^er  ihe  kofy 


-    •« — ^ 


^N. 


/T~l 


^^^ ^ ^    -7T ^-  ^ 

;  i 


•'  f 

•    1 


) 


.  [ 

C3^ 


And  the  itur  came,  ud  stood  ofcr  wlicre  tlie  young  Child 


Asaeon.  Let  ns  make  our  soppBcations  to  the  Loan. 
Amd  tkt  Priai  imku^  the  Jant  vdl\  eocoTM  wUk  U  ihe  kol^ 
Brmd  wUk  ike  duk. 


•  The 
text;  k  IoUa  and  uifbUs  fir  liie  jmr-     mamt,  bat  tiie  dnri  b  odled  'AV  ^v 


pote  of  Wing  more  eoafcjiiftiy  pat     iifA»    It  a 

away.     Its  aar  k  to  pmeat  the  Tcfl      the  air  ami— iida  dw  euih,  ao  doea 


of  the  didE  from  d]aaRaiig;iiig  the  order      this  sanwond  Ae  holy  s*^  •  *"^  ^^''■''t 
of  the  f^riimt ;  Us  nystical  memmimg,     hecaase  it  is  viittcm  "  TWre 


the  ▼crscle  Aeva,  b  Ae  star  whicb     ehiad  and  ofqihadowed  dMou**    Tins 
IcdtheWiselCciitoaeLdaatSATiorm.      naae,  oar,  has  fcuid  its  way  into  ovr 


S.   GcrmaoBs,    who  asaaDy  finds   a     owBChnfth,diroBghBidiopABdivwes, 
fdercaee   to  the  Katirity,  vhoe  the      and  the  fErincs  of  las  time,  who  (i 


eoatext    of  the   ofliee    refiers  to  the     cially  Wren)  were  well  ▼ctaed  ia  the 
Death  of  ovr  Satiovk,  hoe  finds  a      Kasfffw  LiUugics.    Tbeftna  of  eon- 


reCeicnee  to  the  latter,  where  the  Li-  nuation  of  die  thaBet  Tcsb,  as  used 

taigy  intends    the   fimner,  and    ez-  in  the   CopCie  Chareh,  b  giren   by 

plains  the  asterisk  of  oar  LoKn'a  Uer  Rcoaadfli;  (LiL  On  L  SL)    It  very 

and  its  eoTevingm.  closely  mumhlM  that  of  the  Gresortan 


*Tfab  veil  b  called  die  ImaadAnp^Nu      samneatny.     The    aifangtaacnt  of 
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The  Lord  hath  reigned ;  He  hath  put  on  glorious  apparel : 
the  Lord  hath  put  on  His  apparel^  and  girded  Himself  with 
strength. 

Deacon,  Let  us  make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord.  Sir^ 
cover.  {tcoKxr^ov.) 

And  the  Priest,  censing  the  second  veil,  covers  tuith  it  the 
holy  chalice,  saying, 

Thy  glory,  O  Christ^  hath  filled  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth  is  full  of  Thy  praise. 

Deacon.  Let  us  make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord.  Sir, 
shelter.  {aKiiraaov^.) 

The  Priest  censing  the  covering  which  is  called  the  air,  and 
covering  both  chalice  and  disk  with  it,  saith. 

Shelter  us  with  the  covering  of  Thy  wings,  chase  away 
from  us  every  enemy  and  foe ;  give  peace  in  our  time ;  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  us,  and  on  Thy  world,  and  save  our  souls,  for 
Thou  art  good,  and  the  lover  of  men. 

Then  the  Priest,  taking  the  censer,  censes  the  Prothesis, 
saying  thrice, 

Blessed  be  our  God,  who  is  thus  well  pleased :  glory  be  to 
Thee. 

The  Deacon  saith  at  each  time. 

Always,  now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of  ages.     Amen. 

Then  they  both  adore  reverently,  three  times.  Then  the 
Deacon,  taking  the  censer,  saith. 

At  the  oblation  of  the  Holy  Gifts,  let  us  make  our  suppli- 
cations to  the  Lord. 
*     The  Priest  saith  the  prayer  of  the  Prothesis  ^. 


these  yeils  is,  it  will  be  seen,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  by  the  Latin 
Church,  though  the  Theatine  Clerks 
Regular  approximate  to  it,  (Silos  Ann. 
Theatin.  iL  9.  889.)  S.  Germonus 
makes  these  three  veils  to  represent  the 
sheet  in  which  our  Lord  was  wound, 
the  linen  napkin  wrapped  about  His 
bead,  and  the  stone  rolled  to  the  mouth 
of  the  sepulchre.  But  he  does  not 
account  satisfactorily  for  this ;  reckon- 
ing the  SuricoKcUvfifta  twice  over,  and 


the  chalice  veil  not  at  all. 

*  The  difference  of  the  two  expres- 
sions used  for  the  covering  with  the 
first  and  with  the  second  veil,  will  shew 
the  propriety  of  the  exclamations  by 
the  Priest  that  follow  each. 

^  This  prayer  is  word  for  word  from 
the  Liturgy  of  S.  James,  where  it  is 
said  by  the  Priest  when  the  Oblations 
are  brought  from  the  Prothesis  to  the 
Altar,  i.  e.  at  the  great  entrance. 


^ESfti 


^f 


-▼ruiiiL  "lusv^  nfcssc  X..  anit 
soit  jflilawBt  J»  Hhj  iiu?T  aDi£ 
*.nmi.. 


QoET  Iff  -n  I&OL  C 


CsrU* 


B«pe:  ^lonrfac 


Gro^of 


Eact  C 


ftprd^ 


IHC   by 


«r  the  Gnat    HjUk  :   **  Giawf. 


CkU 


TIkc^  tke  mdj  Pifat.    IMk      Ae  bmI  hmtj 


O  Umha  or  CnuT 

didu  Wiag   fiwtli  tfce    Mdkcr  •£  all 

'  The  fcrnHictiop,  It  my  he  oh- 


By  the  iolrnwwow  of 
r  WMefiraly  f iif Hcatly 
Lair,  the  Mother  of 
ETcr-Vogbi  Maiy,  aad  all 
hgr  &e  ▼ntae  of  the 
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Csesarea  in  Cappadocia^)  and  All  Saints^  have  mercy  on  us, 
and  save  us;  for  Thou  art  good  and  the  lover  of  men. 

Deacon.  Amen. 

After  the  dismission^  the  Deacon  censes  the  holy  Prothesis ; 
then  he  goes*  and  censes  the  holy  Table  all  round  in  the  form  of 
a  cross ;  saying  secretly 

^  In  the  tomb  bodily,  in  Flades  spiritually,  in  paradise  with 
the  thief,  while  Thou  wert,  O  Christ,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  throne,  as  God  filling  all  things  and 
incircumscript.  Tfien  he  saith  the  fifty -first  Psalm^,  In  the 
mean  time  he  censes  the  sancttmry  and  all  the  church,  and 
comes  ogam  to  the  holy  Altar,  and  again  censes  the  holy  Table 
and  the  Priest ;  then  he  puis  dovm  the  censer  in  its  place, 
and  comes  close  to  the  Priest;  and  they  stand  in  front  of 
the  holy  Table,  and  make  three  reverences;  praying  secretly, 
and  saying, 

O  heavenly  King,  the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Who 
art  every  where  present,  and  fillest  all  things,  the  Treasure 
of  good  things,  and  Giver  of  life,  come  and  tabernacle  in  us, 
and  cleanse  us  from  all  stain,  and  save  our  souls,  O  good  God. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
towards  men.    **  Twice. 

O  Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  shew 
forth  Thy  praise. 

Then  the  Priest  kisses  the  holy  Gospel^,  and  the  Deacon  the 
holy  Table.     Then  the  Deacon,  bowing  his  head  to  the  Priest, 


»  The  Priest  and  the  Deacon  now 
go  to  the  Altar,  leaving  the  Oblations 
on  the  ProtheaiB. 

^  This  hymn  is  very  obscure  from 
the  variety  of  punctuation  in  the 
original;    some  reading    it  thus,    4p 

i^X^f  &s  %^ht,  if  napaHdertp  Si  furh 
KpoTov  &s  iv  Bp6ytp,  6ir^/>x*'  Xptirr4 
ir.T.A. 

*^  The  reader  unused  to  Greek 
Liturgies  would  be  puzzled  by  the 
direction  kiyw  *Er  rdtfKp  awiMTue&s, 
teai  rh¥  N'.  According  to  S.  Germanus, 
the     censer,    which    the    Deacon    is 


holding,  signifies  the  Body,  the  coal 
the  Human  Soul,  the  fire,  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord. 

*■  This  verse  was  not  anciently  used 
here ;  in  the  Russian  Church  it  is  or- 
dered to  be  said  twice. 

*  Which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
Altar,  and  signifies  the  Presence  of 
Christ  ;  just  as  it  was  always  ex- 
posed in  the  middle  of  the  church 
during  a  council  The  Priest  kisses 
the  symbol  of  our  Lord  Himself;  the 
Deacon,  with  less  boldness,  that  of  His 
throne. 


A  a 
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Bnd  hoUBng  hi$  horarion  with  the  three  ftngen  of  hie  right 
hand,  eaith, 

It  is  time  to  sacrifice '  to  the  Loed.  H0I7  Sir^  gi^e  the 
blessing. 

7%^  Priest,  rigning  him  with  the  eroee,  saith. 

Blessed  be  our  God  always^  now  and  e^er^  and  to  ages  of 
ages.    Amen. 

DeacatL  Holy  Sir,  pray  for  me. 

Prieet.  The  Loan  make  straight  thy  goings  to  every  good 
work. 

Deacon.  Holy  Sir,  remember  me. 

Priest,  The  Lord  onr  Ood  remember  thee  in  His  king- 
dom, always,  now  and  eyer,  and  to  ages  of  ages. 

Deacon.  Amen.  1%en  he  makes  a  reverence,  and  goes  out, 
and  standing  in  the  accustomed  place,  over  against  the  hofy 
doors,  makes  three  reverences,  saying  to  himself,  O  Lord,  open 
Thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  shew  Thy  praise.  After 
this,  he  begins. 

Sir,  give  the  blessing. 

Priest.  Blessed  be  the  kingdom,  &c. 

The  Liturgy  will  be  found  continued  in  the  next  chapter  but  one. 


'  noi«7y.     King  translates  "  to  per-  sacrifice  according  to  the  eustom    of 

form;"  and  Ooar,   doubtfully,   *'faci-  the  Law."    So  foeere  b often  used  in 

endi."    The  word  often,  in  late  Greek  Latin,   Virg.    Eel.    iii    77.    "  Cum 

signifies  to  sacrifice.  So  the  LXX,  Isai.  faeiam    vitnla    pro    frugibua.'*     And 

xix.  21 ;    1  Kings  xL  33 ;    Lerit  ix.  the  similar  word  ^^{Vtr,  as  eveiy  one 

7 ;    "  Tov  woiifo-ai   adro^f  marii  r^  c/-  knows,    constantly    means  the  same 

Sivpihfw  rov    y^/cov"-— ought    to    be  thing, 
translated — "that  they  might  offer  a 
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A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  Armenian  office  of  the 
Prothesis.  After  the  Priest  is  robed^  he  washes  his  hands, 
and  says, "  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency,  O  Lord,  and 
so  will  I  go  to  Thine  Altar ;"  then,  alternately  with  the  Dea- 
con, the  Judica  me  Deus,  and  the  Roman  CofnfiitcT.  The 
choir  ontside  the  doors  of  the  chapel  of  Prothesis,  say,  '^  Com- 
memorate US  before  the  immortal  Lake  of  God/'  The 
Priest  replies, ''  Yes,  ye  shall  be  commemorated  before  the 
immortal  Lamb  of  God/'  The  choir  then  sings  the  hun- 
dredth Psalm. 

If  a  Bishop  is  celebrant,  he  says  in  this  place  two  long 
prayers,  while  the  choir,  apparently  now  standing  before 
the  holy  doors,  sing  the  troparia  of  the  day.  These  prayers 
were  composed  by  S.  Gregory  of  Narighen,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. They  are  not  said  by  a  Priest.  I  quote  the  rubrics 
of  the  preparation. 

The  Priest  takes  bread  from  the  hands  of  the  Deacon,  and 
places  it  on  the  disk,  saying, 

In  commemoration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

TTien,  taking  the  wine,  he  povrs  it  into  the  chalice,  making 
loith  it  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  saying,  "  In  commemoration, 
and  on  account  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  After  that  Tie  saith  secretly 
the  prayer  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  O  God,  our  God,  &c.  He 
then  places  a  veil  over  the  Oblations,  and  saith  secretly  the 
mnety4hird  Psalm,  The  Lord  is  King,  &c.  After  this,  the 
Priest  blesses  the  Sacrifice  by  making  over  it  the  sign  of  the 
cross  thrice,  and  says.  The  Holt  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  oyershadow  thee. 
He  next  takes  the  censer  from  the  Deacon,  and  bowing  before 
the  Holy  Things,  censes  them,  and  says  a  prayer  of  incense. 

He  then  goes  among  the  people,  and  censes  them;  and 
then  enters  the  bema.  While  the  Deacon,  standing,  as  in 
the  Constantinopolitan  rite,  begins,  Sir,  give  the  blessing. 

Now  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Confiteor  is  borrowed  from 
Rome.  It  is  also  clear  that,  at  the  time  of  the  schism  of 
the  Armenians,  the  office  of  the  Prothesis  was  not  used, 
as  we  have  it  now,  in  Constantinople,  but  a  much  simpler 
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tofnn.  In  the  Armeno-Roiiuui  rite,  scarcely  any  diange  it 
made;  but  all  that  foUows  the  Lmfoto,  instead  of  beiog 
said  in  the  Prothesis,  is  said  before  the  Altar;  and  even 
while  the  Priest  is  resting,  the  choir,  instead  of  being  at  the 
doors  of  the  Prothesis,  are  brfore  the  bema.  Memire  ^ap- 
parecUa  it  Cekbra$Ue,  eadamo  %  CUerid  m  wtezzo  mi  coro  tl 
Riimo  $egmeiUe. 

I  beliere  that  this  practice  has  widely  crept  in  among  the 
Churches  of  the  Armeno-Gregorian  rite :  bnt  it  is  certainly 
a  cmrmpticm :  and  the  ancient  arrangement  stQl  exists,  as 
I  learn  fiom  M.  Monrarieff,  at  Etchmiadsine.  The  original 
commencement  after  the  ceremony  of  resting,  and  the  Xo- 
vabOf  was  probably,  in  case  of  a  Bishop,  the  prayer  of  S. 
Gregory  of  Narighen,  which  is  very  suitable  to  such  an  idea, 
in  that  of  a  Priest,  the  words  ^  In  commemoration  of  oar 
Lord  Jisus  CnnisT/' 
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CHAPTER  III. 


DISSERTATION  ON  THE  PROANAPHORAL  PORTION  OF  THE 

ORIENTAL  LITURGIES. 

Previously  to  entering  on  a  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
most  celebrated  Oriental  Liturgies,  we  shall  find  it  conve- 
nient to  dwell  on  some  of  the  principal  features  of  those  rites 
in  a  separate  essay.  I  shall  divide  that  essay  into  two  por- 
tions: the  first,  the  proanaphoral  part,  or  that  which  ex- 
tends from  the  access  of  the  Priest  to  the  Altar  to  the  excla- 
mation, '^  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'^  fee.,  before 
the  Sursum  Corda;  the  other  from  thence  to  the  end. 

In  beginning  the  former  dissertation,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  eleven  principal  heads :  which  may  be  classed 
in  two  grand  divisions. 

'1.  The  Preparatory  Prayers. 

2.  The  Initial  Hymn  or  Introit. 

3.  The  Little  Entrance. 

4.  The  Trisagion. 

5.  The  Lections. 

6.  The  Prayers  after  the  Gospel,  and 
expulsion  of  the  Catechumens. 


I.  The  Mass 
of  the 
Catechumens. 


II.  The  Mass 
of  the 
Faithful. 


1.  The  Prayers  for  the  Faithful. 

2.  The  Great  Entrance. 
8.  The  Oflfertory. 
4.  The  Kiss  of  Peace. 

L5.  The  Creed. 


It  seems  certain,  that  the  Liturgical  office,  in  the  Eastern 
Church  of  the  third  century,  commenced  with  a  Psalm  or 
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aci  M'>aAVJi  nr.^  tie  Afdoer :  tLe  aecr&i.  liac  of 
tbt  iir^-ri,  ti^  *;i^  ;:**»=.«  ar  tie 
tikat  of  cr>^=Jis^£ticea:jeal :  tae  ffta,  t&ait  of  UMoeasc  at  tlie 
ectra&ee  fX  tLe  er>c^re9^::n ;  tLe  Kxt^  a  ^iti  pfaja-  vith- 
OQt  a  naice ;  the  aereatik,  a  respooscrr  petinoa  pronoonced 
bf  tfce  DcacT/ii.  Nov,  the  first  of  t&eae  b  profaablj  gcnaxne 
acd  ori^oal;  bit  tije  ninth  is  s^^ip^r  an-xher  edition  of 
it;  tLe  third  and  fifth,  ak>>r  are  ciearlj  identical;  vhiSe  the 
aerentfa  ori^.zi3kZr  oocarred  in  q:iite  another  place,  before 
the  Trifta^jo,  to  which  itA  hut  words  ckariv  refer.  Tbis,  as 
we  DOW  hare  it,  nshen  in  the  hrmn,  "  OnlT-begotten  Sox/' 
The  be^nningi  of  the  two  normal  offices  of  the  Sjro- 
Jacobite  Litnrgr  of  S.  James  are  nothing  but  a  mere  con- 
glomeration of  pranicn,  responses,  sedrmt,  or  anthems^  psalms, 
and  Terrides ;  eridentlj  the  aggregation  of  a  late  age,  which 
to  attempt  to  inreitigate  woold  be  a  mere  waste  oi  time. 

The  liturgies,  howerer,  of  S.  Basfl  and  S.  Chrjaostom  in- 
trodoee  us  to  a  practical  and  tangible  commencement.  They 
open  with  the  Mi^al  Litany,  Tuiooaty  known  by  the  names 
of  EcUne,  SynapU,  Dmeamkai,  and  IremikaL  They  occur 
in  erery  possible  situation,  under  many  Tarying  forms ;  and 
compose,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  staple  of  all  the  Greek 
Liturgies ;  though  those  of  S.  Mark  and  S.  James  do  not  com- 
mence with  them.  This  Litany  is  named  JSctea^,  also  J^c^ene^, 
from  its  protracted  length ;  Symapte,  from  its  concatenated 
series ;  Diacamkai,  that  is,  Euehai,  because  bidden  by  the 
Deacon;  Irerdkai,  either  because  they  commence,  "Again  and 
again  in  peace  let  us  make  our  supplications  to  the  Lord;'' 
or  because  their  general  end  and  aim  is  peace. 

This  form  of  prayer,  however,  was  anciently  common  to 
both  the  East  and  West.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Preces,  or  Facifica,  and^  till  the  ninth  century,  appears  to 
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have  been  said  immediately  after  the  Kyrie  on  days  when 
the  Gloria  in  ExceUis  was  not  sung.  In  the  Church  of  Milan 
these  prayers  are,  at  the  present  time,  retained  in  the  Sun- 
days of  Lent ;  by  the  Roman  ritual,  in  much  modified  forms, 
on  Good  Friday,  and  before  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  on  Easter 
Eve.  But  the  Milanese  formula,  which  immediately  precedes 
the  CoUect,  is  sometimes  little  more  than  a  translation  from 
the  Greek.  I  give  a  specimen  from  the  Ectene  for  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent. 

**  Beseeching  the  gift  of  Divine  mercy  and  indulgence  with 
our  whole  heart  and  soul,  we  pray. 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
For  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  which  is  here,  and  is  scat- 
tered throughout  the  whole  world,  we  pray  Thee, 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
For  our  Pope  N.,  our  Bishop  N.,  and  all  their  Clergy,  and 
all  Priests  and  Ministers,  we  pray  Thee, 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
For  Thy  servants  N.,  our  Emperor  N.,  our  King,  our  Duke, 
and  all  their  forces,  we  pray  Thee, 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
For  the  peace  of  the  Churches,  the  calling  of  the  Gen* 
tilesy  and  the  quiet  of  the  peoples,  we  pray  Thee, 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
For  this  city  and  its  preservation,  and  them  that  dwell  in 
it,  we  pray  Thee, 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
For  good  temperature  of  air,  and  the  fruit  and  fecundity  of 
the  ground,  we  pray  Thee, 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
For  virgins,  widows,  orphans,  captives  and  penitents,  we 
pray  Thee, 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
For  them  that  voyage,  that  travel,  that   are  in  prison,  in 
bonds,  in  mines,  in  exile,  we  pray  Thee, 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
For  them  that  are  held  by  divers  infirmities,  and  vexed  of 
unclean  spirits,  wc  pray  Thee, 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
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*»rwi!S«i:r -*•  Zrtia   ^enHsr^^  jirj.siit  fsBODOor  aiLO 
Ti-r  2sa«K  '^   axut  •*  Ciimi 

tt»  suucft  fvir  fugotigarnwi  s»  me  L«:aai.'^  sai  ue  two  last 
«iHnu*ii9  ^Mi^j.  Eb'jT^  "Jus  ^mi^  aatt  fOi^rt  ecceae  cad  vhh  an 
taidmmmimmf  nt  finsMi^  we^ea/ui  ^ijind  br  t^  Pnett,  aad 
mtTOi!^  aMO  aa  ciie  cmurl^isKi^a  to  ta«  pnrvr  vKadh  lie  lias 
h«^^a  w^^  ''^  aeeret  dana^  tke  pr>ii!ua  of  tiie  ccCoie. 

Tbe  Anaeaiaa  litun^,  tciyi^b  dijcrin^  aideh*  ia  the 
VrAii^ms  ftjrroe*  &./U^n'^/T  veil  virii  tike  Caaarcaa  rile  after 
tiyft  aoKsM  to  tlie  Altar. 

TEke  fccrjad  SRat  fuailr,  the  Akxandrine;,  «cbs  Io  hare 
rtUtined  the  moot  primhiTe  uran^emeat  of  the  coauDeBC&- 
laefit  rjff  the  Lhorgj.  The  office  of  S.  Mark  contains^  before 
the  fint  hjBin,  three  prajen^  far  the  cong;ref|ation9  for  the 
tiingf  for  the  Pope  of  Akxandria.  These  are  eadi  preeeded 
hf  **  The  Loaa  be  with  yoo,''  from  the  Priest,  bj  the  bidding 
from  the  Deacon,  hj  the  Kjrie  eleison  from  the  people. 

The  Copto-Jacobite  normal  Litorgj  of  S.  Basil  imtirelr 
dfrpartu  from  this  primitive  arrangement     We  hare  here  a 
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succession  of  prayers,  said  by  the  Priest ;  of  preparation ; 
after  preparation  ;  of  thanksgiving ;  of  oblation ;  of  absolu- 
tion ;  of  incense ;  during  which^  probably,  though  the  rubrics, 
as  we  have  them,  do  not  mention  it,  the  Initial  Hymn  is  sung. 

The  Ethiopic  Canon  wanders  still  more  widely.  It  begins 
with  a  kiiid  of  anthem ;  the  verses  partly  from  the  Psalms, 
partly  ecclesiastical.  Then  follow  prayers  for  the  (material) 
churchy  the  Altar,  the  paten,  the  chalice,  the  spoon,  the 
ark ;  the  prayer  of  illation ;  the  prayer  for  mingling  water 
with  wine ;  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving ;  the  prayer  for  the 
offerers,  (undoubtedly  of  high  antiquity ;)  the  prayer  of  ab- 
solution ;  the  notice  of  festivals ;  the  diptychs. 

In  these  two  last  offices,  as  in  the  Syro-Jacobite,  the 
Oblation,  or  Great  Entrance,  precedes  the  introduction  of 
the  Gospel,  or  Little  Entrance. 

The  Nestorian  rite  is  very  simple,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
very  early.  It  commences  with  an  inscription  of  ^^  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest !"  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  brief 
'apology,'  the  fifteenth  Psalm,  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
that  of  incense,  during  which  the  Initial  Hymn  is  sung. 

II.  The  Initial  Hymn  : 
(called,  in  the  Boman  Chuech,  the  Introit.) 

If,  as  tradition  asserts,  the  Provincial  Boman  Church  did 
not  commence  its  Liturgy  with  a  hymn  till  the  time  of 
S.  Celestine  I.,  it  wonld  appear  to  have  been  the  last  to  adopt 
the  custom.  The  Mozarabic  office  was  so  commenced  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  S.  Damasus,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  Eastern  Liturgies  had  done  so  long  before. 

To  avoid  the  uncouth  and  lengthy  appellation,  the  Initial 
Hymn,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  Roman  term  IntroUy  though 
it  is  not  used  in  that  sense  in  the  East ;  only  observing  that 
the  word  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Entrances  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  Great  or  Little ;  though,  as  it  happens, 
it  does  immediately  precede  the  latter. 

The  Introits  of  the  Liturgies  of  S.  Mark  and  S.  James  are 
the  same:  and  consist  of  the  hymn,  ^^Only-begotten  Son,'' 
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wAict  »  ettBTiT  a: 

'*  OiUT^bopmen  Sdk,  and  ^ord   of  Gob.  immugfL  IKlio 

didsr  TOBCtHoie  for  mir  cairatiaD  tci  tais  'flodi  cif  ^it  Imh' 

niutatiait  t#ecroiiie  mBL.  amci  wafe  cmcifiea,  CfiKiar  our  Ggh. 
and  hy  deatL  dids:  uvcimmt:  dcaUi.  bem^  our  of  'die  Solt 
TuiKiT\,  azid  iriarmec  topediBr  wnti  liie  Faxbee  aad  die 

Ill  tiie  UmiiiBTi  and  ChrvmMiamac  liitingifK,  tbr  Istrat  k 
di^'ided  into  tbxtse  asnpbon^ 

Tiie  &at  antgiiiODiiD  b  a  aexw  of  venB  &oni  the  I^nfan^ 
ii:  or  mit  of  tiieir  re^uar  ardflr.  cacii  iuIjovFed  br  tbr  jin»fa» 
^  At  'dm  imUiivumsm  of  xhe  sios:  liujj  Modiflr  of  Goa,  Sa- 

Tiie  aectmd  antiphmiim  »  of  xbe  aaair  jihUut  ;  amth-,  in. 
mead  of  tbe  addreK  tc»  i^  Itienfsd  Tir^in  Manr^  die  iattled 
venicioe  bavf  refereniae  tc*  zht  FesthiiL  As^  &r  esB^ife.  oa 
£Mi<r  Bar,  ''  Sw  of  Goiu  ^Hiat  didst  iw  imm  iabt  dead, 
save  UK,  wbo  aiii^  to  Thee  ALelcua.^  li  cads  im^  t^ 
I>i>].QiugT,  and  tiie  Irrnm,  QzLbr-begiutusa 

Tint  tinrd  aunpticmim  is  ooBcfatded  widi 
fir  "die  dajr.    Fur  tbe  iunhar  fTphmatian  of  dieae  tenaB,  tfe 
reader  »  refeaTed  to  tbe  tiiird  cio^itiGr  of  llie  next  book. 

On  SiLudsj«,  instead  of  tht  two  '£rfil  asrlplKnia,  trpica 
are  mst^.  Tiie  £rgt  trpica  denote  tbe  IClSrd  Palni ;  the 
«eociM  trpka,  tbe  l46LtL.  But  frcnn  Xea  Snadaj  to  All 
Saints  Siu&daj,  tbiA  as,,  nee  hituk  it.  rbnji.  JL  fnoon  Low 
SuiidaiT  to  TiixiitT.  antzjiboBa  are  reczied  instead  of  tT|aca. 

TLe  plaoe  of  tbe  tLird  aiit:^*bcQ^cai  is  cm  SnndiiiY  supplied 
br  ^he  Beatitudes,  to  tiie  tLree  la^  cf  vbidi  tropaiia  from 
the  tLird  a&d  axib  cMiea  of  tbe  Caxkoa  far  tLe  daj  are  sub- 
joined. Tins  win  he  better  nniSerstiaod  wbca  I  eome  to  ^leak 
of  tbe  OfBce  Boc^kt  of  Constax^tix^c*^^ 

Tbe  Anxieiikui  ofEee  bas  ''Onij-be^^orteii  Son"  at  tbe  tot 
e(MDfl»eiiee3]3ent :  and  iht  antipbona,  or  an  approTimation  to 
tfaem,  also  ia  tbe  proper  place.  But,  instead  of  tbe  "  Onhr* 
begotten  Son,''  tbe  Armeno-Rooian  rite  inserts  tbe  Introit 
for  the  daj«  There  is  therefoffe  here  a  double  blander; 
tbe  first  tbe  ccirmption  wbicfa  has  for  centuries  prerailed  in 
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the  Armenian  rite^  of  hairing  the  Only-begotten  besides  the 
Initial  Hymn ;  the  second^  that  of  the  Roman  correctors, 
in  making  the  Introit  agree  with  that,  instead  of  with  the 
Initial  Hymn.  Where  the  "  Only-begotten"  occiurs  in  the 
Armeno-Oregorian  rite,  the  Soman  edition  (I  quote  from 
the  authorised  Italian  version)  has  Qui  si  dice  fintroito 
proprio  del  giomo.  The  antiphona  are  supplied  by  the  /'Inno 
propria  del  giomo. 

The  other  normal  Liturgies  have  varying  introits  like  the 
Boman. 

The  Introit,  in  the  Mozarabic  office,  is  called  the  Ad  Mis- 
sam  Officium,  but  sometimes  also  the  Antiphona.  In  the 
Ambrosian,  it  was  known  as  the  Ingressa. 


III.  The  Little  Entrance. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Little  Entrance,  that  is,  the  bringing 
in  the  Gospel,  is  one  of  considerable  pomp.  Preceded  by 
tapers,  the  Deacon  carries  the  volume  before  the  Priest, 
through  the  prothesis,  and  so  back  again  to  the  holy  doors, 
by  the  way  I  have  marked  in  the  ground-plan  of  S.  Sophia. 
It  accordingly  answers  to  the  carrying  the  Gospel  by  the 
Deacon  to  the  roodloft  or  ambo  in  the  Western  Church; 
a  rite  formerly  of  much  greater  importance  than  now.  It 
was  anciently  not  only  preceded  by  tapers,  but  also  by  the 
crucifix*;  and  altogether  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  rite.  The  same  ceremony  is  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  S.Mark;  kcu  ylverai  ^  eUroBo^  rov  EvarfyeXlov' 
but  the  ceremonies  are  not  described,  and  are  now  not 


ft  Anteoedit  quoqne  crux,  primo  ad 
Dotandum,  &c.  Durand.  Rational,  iv. 
24. 16.  Quando  vadunt  ad  Evangelium, 
primo  yadunt  duo  clericuli  portantes 
candelabra,  et  in  medio  major  eorum 
portans  crucem.  Such  was  a  rule  in 
a  MS.  ritual  of  S.  Martin  of  Tours, 
quoted  by  Sala,  iii.  150.  This  rite 
lasted  till  the  first  French  Revolution 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  S.  Maurice 


at  Angers,  as  we  learn  from  Le  Moleon. 
"  On  va  au  Jubtf  en  cet  ordre :  Deux 
Timriferaires,  suivis  des  deux  porte 
chandeliers  ;  puis  un  petit  Diacre  por- 
tant  la  Croix."  p.  89.  In  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Narbonne  six  Dea- 
cons and  six  Subdeacons  preceded  the 
Deacon  of  the  Gospel,  and  retired 
when  he  came  to  the  roodloft. 
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Here,  w  m  tk  litnigT  of  &  JasBB  in  Ibe 
finolT,  tke  little  pmxsdo  tiie  Grat  Entmioe; 
but  in  tke  eo^Bite  ioni  of  Coptic  S.  Baal,  die  order  is  re- 
itmd,  and  dns  it  ako  the  cue  in  the  Eduopic  Cmnoo  and 
in  tlM  STio-Jaoobite  fiaai  Hie  Mnrarahic  agrees  vith  the 
Ciaiil  milDopoKtan,  as  slw  does  the  Arrnisnj  and, it  vonld 
theXestorian. 
In  the  time  of  BTsantine  riorr,  the  wagnifinpnre  of  the 
of  the  Goifdty  widi  iDaMinatiaB,  gilding,  predom 


b 


of  the  onaMent  easplored  on  then.    Andinthe 
the  tilmfi  of  the  tdutial  poets  of  Constantinople 


ibcr  of  examples;  fioa  wiaA  I  sdeet  the  two  best« 
The  fint  is  to  S.  Loke: 


K     '  J^  ^^  ^^^  i^^^^  ^^j^^^m^rwm    '        -A- 


%        m_         • 


Tb  S.John 


1' 

■ 


«>  flat  Omi 


IV.  Thx  Hnn  or  ms  Tusaoiox. 

This  hrnm,  '^  Holr  Gon,  Holjr  and  Mi^itj,  Holj^and  Im- 
mortal, hawe  mocT  on  ns,"  oecvs  in  afaaoalaD  the  Oriental 
litnigiei;  hot  notahrmjsin  thesamepfane.  ItfoDovsthe 
little  Entrance  in  the  fVi-«fr«»>»^»wniftK»mm  and  Annenian 
ritnak,  as  also  in  dmt  of  S.  Mail.  In  the  S7r»Jacobite 
forms,  it  b  inserted  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  <Aee; 
in  Coptic  S.  Basil  it  docs  not  occur. 
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The  origin  of  this  hymn  is  referred  to  the  time  of  S.  Proclus 
of  Constantinople^  who  sat  on  the  (Ecumenical  Throne  from 
A.D.  434p — 437.  An  earthquake  endangering  the  city,  a 
youth^  says  Greek  tradition^  was  caught  up  into  the  clouds, 
and  there  heard  this  hymn,  which  he  was  instructed  to  teach 
to  his  fellow-citizens ;  and,  on  their  joining  in  it,  the  earth- 
quake ceased.  But  the  probability^  is,  that  the  hymn  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Frodus.  He  might  indeed  have  in- 
serted it  in  the  Liturgy,  or  arranged  it  in  its  present  form. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Monk  Job,  who  wrote 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century^,  asserts  that  Proclus 
composed  it  himself,  and  not  that  it  was  revealed  to  a  youth 
by  inspiration.  Nicephorus  Callistus,  no  great  authority, 
certainly,  in  such  a  matter,  holds  it  to  be  of  apostolic  origin  <»• 
But  better  proofe  of  its  antiquity  are  these.  1.  In  the  first' 
session  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  we  find  the  Trisagion  « 
among  the  exclamations  of  the  Fathers,  which  is  an  argu- 
ment that  it  must  then  have  been  tolerably  well  known.  2. 
The  life  of  S.  Basil  by  S.  Amphilochius  ^  of  Iconium,  states 
that  he  pronounced  these  words  in  the  church  of  S.  Diomedes, 
at  Nicsea.  We  may  conclude  that  it  is  of  exceedingly  pri- 
mitive use  in  the  Church,  and  probably  apostolic. 

The  interpolation  of  the  form  by  the  Jacobites  gave  rise 
to  great  troubles.  Feter  the  Fuller  added  to  it,  "  Thou  That 
wast  crucified  for  us,  have  mercy  on  us.''  It  is  clear  that  the 
words  in  themselves  contain  nothing  heretical;  the  former 
part  of  the  hymn  might  be  applied  to  our  Lord  ;  and  then 
the  addition  was  perfectly  harmless.     But  in  this  way  some 


*  If  the  Epistles  of  Pope  Felix  II L 
asd  othen  to  Peter  Fullo  were  ge- 
nuine, they  might  be  received  in  fa* 
vonr  of  the  miracttlons  origin  of  the 
Trisagion.  But  Le  Quien,  in  his 
introductory  remarks  to  the  little  work 
composed  by  S.  John  Damascene,  on 
this  very  hymn  (Opp^  torn.  i.  p.  478) 
has  shewn  that  they  are  supposititious. 
So  Yalesius  also  believed;  though 
Cave  and  Page  were  of  the  opposite 
opinion. 

*  Jobius,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  222. 


*  Niceph.  Callist  xviii.  51. 

t  Hist  Alex.  i.  801. 

c  This  is  referred  to  by  S.  John 
Damascene,  L  487  D,  who  however 
believes  the  miraculous  origin. 

^  It  is  true  that  the  authorship  of 
this  life  is  doubtful ;  but  whoever  wrote 
it  could  not  have  lived  long  after  the 
time  of  S.  Basil,  because  he  speaks  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  as  possessing  One 
Hypostasis,  using  the  term  in  the  sense 
of  essence. 
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Catholics  actually  used  the  innoTation.  But  the  "  Holy  God, 
Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Immortal,^  had  usually,  and 
most  naturally,  been  taken  as  applying  to  the  whole  Trinity  : 
andy  in  this  point  of  view,  the  alteration  was  decidedly 
heretical.  It  was,  however,  received  by  the  Antiochenes; 
and  the  Orthodox  Patriarch  Calendion*  thought  it  better  to 
adopt  it,  merely  inserting  the  words,  ''Christ  our  King/'  The 
whole  therefore  ran  thus :  ''  Holy  Gob,  Holy  and  Mighty, 
Holy  and  Immortal,  Christ  our  King,  Thou  That  wast 
crucified  for  us,  have  mercy  upon  us/'  However,  the  new 
addition  pleased  no  one,  and  was  soon  rejected.  The  arch- 
heretic  Severus,  when  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  made  the  use 
of  the  addition  of  Peter  the  Fuller  general  in  his  Dioecese, 
by  writing^  in  proof  of  the  Trisagion  being  addressed  to 
the  Son,  although  he  confessed  that  the  Ter  Sanctus,  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  referred  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
His  Catholic  successor  Ephraem '  (527 — 545)  thought  best  to 
sanction  the  addition  of  Peter  with  the  interpretation  of 
Severus.  The  Thracian  Dicecese,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of 
"  Thou  that  wast  crucified  for  us,''  inserted  "  Holy  Trinity." 
It  would  seem  that  before  S.  John  Damascene  wrote,  the  sim* 
pier  form  was  again  in  use  all  through  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  treatise  which  is  short,  is  very  sensible,  and  proves  that 
so  venerable  a  hymn  ought  not  to  be  altered  without  great 
necessity;  whereas,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  addition 
was,  at  best,  inconvenient,  and  at  worst,  heretical. 

Of  verbal  differences,  the  only  one  we  need  notice  is  that 
of  the  Nestorian  rite,  which  has  "  Holy,  glorious,  powerful, 
immortal.  Who  dwellest  in  the  holies,  and  Thy  will  resteth 
in  them ;  look  Lord  upon  us,  be  merciful,  and  pity  us,  as  in 
all  things  Thou  art  the  helper  of  all."  But  in  this  place, 
the  Malabar  Liturgy  has  the  simple  Trisagion;  it  would 
appear  originally,  and  not  as  an  alteration  of  Menezes. 

The  Armeno«Gregorian  rite  varies  the  Trisagion  vnth  the 
day.    Thus  on  aU  Fridays,  the  addition  of  Peter  the  Fuller 

Tbeor.  Lect,  lib.  ii.  tion. 
k  Le  Quien  posseued   some  MS.  >  Epbnexn.  ad  Zenon.  Monopbysit 

fragments  of  tbis  work,  wbich  he  de-  ap.  Pbot  Cod.  228. 
icribes  in  the  above* quoted  introduc- 
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is  used,  on  Christmas  and  the  Circumcision,  **  Thou  That 
didst  manifest  Thyself  to  us,  have  mercy  upon  us/^  On  the 
Hypapante,  and  Palm  Sunday,  "  Thou  That  dost  come  and 
art  to  come."  On  Maundy  Thursday,  "  Thou  That  wast  be- 
trayed for  us."  On  Easter  Eve,  "  Thou  That  wast  buried  for 
us/'  On  all  Sundays,  "  Thou  That  didst  arise  from  the  dead/^ 
On  Holy  Thursday,  "  Thou  That  didst  ascend  with  glory  to 
the  Father."  On  the  Transfiguration,  "  Thou  That  didst  shew 
Thyself  on  Mount  Tabor."  On  the  Assumption, "  Thou  That 
didst  come  to  the  decease  of  the  Holy  Mother  and  Vir- 
gin." On  Whit-Sunday,  the  hymn  is  addressed  to  the  Holt 
Ghost  ; ''  Thou  That  didst  descend  upon  the  Apostles.^^  In  the 
Armeno-Roman  rite  these  variations  have  been  suppressed. 
The  address  to  the  Holt  Ghost  shews  that  no  heresy  in  the 
Incarnation  is  intended  by  the  Armenians  in  the  change. 
It  is  awkward,  but  that  is  all ;  and  not  so  awkward  as  a 
phrase  used  by  the  Constantinopolitan  Church  in  the  re- 
sponsory  of  the  second  antiphon  on  Whit-Sunday,  ''Son 
of  God,  gracious  Paraclete,  save  us  who  sing  to  Thee  Al- 
leluia.'' An  ill-natured  critic  might  say  that  this  is  Sabel- 
lianism. 


V.  The  Prophect. 

We  now  come  to  the  lections,  which  form  part  of  eveiy 
known  Liturgy.  And  the  first  we  shall  have  to  notice  is 
one  which  does  not  now  occur  in  the  Constantinopolitan  any 
more  than  in  the  Boman  rite ;  namely,  the  Prophecy.  The 
Greek  rite  of  S.  James  alone  in  the  East,  retains  it. 

The  original  use  of  the  Church,  both  East  and  West  ™, 
was  undoubtedly  that  there  should  be  a  lection  of  the  Old, 
as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Liturgy.  The  rubric 
in  Greek  S.  James,  ''Then  are  read  at  length  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Prophets  i^."    The 

**  We  are  not  here  concerned  to  die-  originally  but  Epistle  and  Gospel, 

cuss  the  qnestion  as  to  the  use  of  the  °  Elra  lawytyAa'Ktreu  9«|o8iiN^ora 

immediate  Roman  Church ;  concerning  rh  Upa  \6yia  rrjs  vaXaias  ^ta$4iitfis,  Koi 

which  Sala  (i.  lOS)  does  not  seem  to  t&p  tlpo^vrr^fp  «(•  t.  X. 
have  proved  his  assertion  that  there  were 

Bb 
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andEpHdc^ndActe.andGoiiidi*.''  In  tiie  West, 
find  8.  Gregory  of  Toaim  mfntioahig  tint  in  his  tune, 
htbre  Mam,  time  books  vere  laid  on  tbe  Altar';  the 
Propheti,  E|ttstlei»  and  Goipels.  A  kclionaiy  |aiswncd  hj 
Hahiiioa  iwigns  tliem  to  eterj  ficrtifal  of  the  Tear.  This 
also  vas  the  ease  in  Ae  Afiricsn  Chnrdi  \ 

or  actnallj  existing  lites,  Cc^itie  S.  BasQ  is  the  fbDest, 
contaiwing  the  Episde  of  S.  Fknl,  die  Catholiam,  or  lection  of 
the  Cathidic  Epistks,  the  Acts,  and  the  Goqpel,  but  no  pro- 
phecT.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Ediiopic  Canon ;  bat, 
in  the  liturgy  cS  8.  Maik,  as  we  hare  it  noar,  no  reference 
is  made  to  anj  thing  but  tiie  Epistle  and  GoqieL  In  the 
firrt  Sjro-Jaoobite  norm,  a  Ptebn,  prtqier  for  the  day,  pre- 
cedes the  Epistle  and  Gospd;  in  the  second,  there  is  no 
Pssfan,  but  a  lection  from  the  Acts.  The  Mosarsbie  office 
has  Prophecy,  Epistle,  and  Goqiel. 

The  Boman  Missal,  as  is  wdl  knovn,  has  Prcyhedes  at 
the  Ember  seasons,  on  the  TigQ  cl  Penteoos^  and  on  Gk>od 
Friday  and  Easter  Ere. 

We  pass  on  to 


The  Epistlb. 

Tbis,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  East,  is  given  by  the 
Beader,  who  stands  for  that  purpose  at  the  royal  doors, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  West.  It  fireqaently,  as  I 
shall  notice  in  my  notes  on  that  part  of  the  service,  is  called 
the  Apostle;  and  the  book  firom  which  it  is  read  in  the 
Liturgy,  as  containing  not  only  the  Epistles,  but  the  Acts, 
(as  well  as  also  the  Revelation,)  Praxapotiolus\  The  Epistle 

*  Lib.  Tiii.  cap.  5 :  lurk  tV  ^^wfyym  libris  miacet  S.  Angustin.,  serm.  170 1 

919  T0V  wifun  mat  rSm  Upofttrmr,  rfiv  Hm  tres  lectionet,  qaantiun  poonmiiSy 

Tff  iwiffrokkp  iiiMMv  ica)  tAv  vp^cMf  acal  pertractemna. 

T«r  ^hayyOSmw,  jr.  r.  A.  r  Typicam  Sabs :  fierk  tk  rV  ^'^^ 

P  S.  Greg.  Tnr.  Hiat  Franc  iv.  16.  ytmaof    too    Upa^aMoirr6Kitv,  at^r.  K. 

So  also  De  Miracalia  S.  Martini,  L  5.  Triodion:  ia^ynnns  clf  r^r  «pa(ar^ 

*  Tertalliao.  de  Prsacript.,  c.  36 :  mXof  ic.  r.  A. 
Lf>gem  et  Prophetaa  cum  Apostolicii 
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is  freqnentlyj  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  in  the  Western 
Churchy  taken  from  some  other  portion  of  Holy  Scripture. 
For  example,  on  S.  George's  day,  the  lection  is  from  Acts 
xii.;  on  SS.  Constantino  and  Helena,  from  Acts  xxvi. ;  but 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  thus  read. 

In  all  Liturgies,  the  Epistle  is  followed  by 


YI.  The  Gospel  and  subsequent  Prayers. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  ambon,  from  which  this 
is  read ;  and  shall  in  my  notes  to  the  following  chapter  ex- 
plain the  rites  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  In  most  of  the 
Liturgies,  the  Gospel  is  followed  by  an  ectene.  Thus  it  is 
in  S.  Chrysostom,  Coptic  S.  Basil,  S.  Mark,  the  Ethiopic 
Canon,  the  first  Syro- Jacobite  norm,  Greek  S.  James.  The 
Armenian"  Liturgy  only  inserts  the  Nicene  Creed  before  the 
ectene,  and  is  therefore  unique  in  allowing  it  to  be  heard  by 
the  Catechumens.  The  Mozarabic  rite  here  has  the  Oblation 
of  the  Bread  and  Wine,  which  I  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  consider.  The  ectene  concluded,  there  follows  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  Liturgy  a  prayer  for  the  Catechumens, 
paving,  as  it  were,  the  way  for  their  dismissal.  So  also  in 
Coptic  S.  Basil,  but  in  none  of  the  other  Liturgies.  The 
next  step,  however,  in  all,  is 


The  Expulsion  of  the  Catechumens, 

preceded,  in  the  Constantinopolitan  ritual,  by  the  Priest  un- 
folding the  €1\7}t6v,  or  corporal,  of  which  I  have  spoken  at 
p.  187.  I  need  here  only  observe  that  the  formulae  of  dis- 
mission are  not  the  same.  S.  Chrysostom,  "  As  many  as  are 
Catechumens  depart ;  Catechumens  depart ;  as  many  as  are 
Catechumens  depart ;  let  none  of  the  Catechumens ;  let  all 
the  Faithful.'^  S.  Mark, "  See  that  none  of  the  Catechumens. 


>» 


*  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  great  Epistle,  Oospel,  Creed,  and  Prayer  for 

similarity,  in  tliispart,  of  the  Armenian  the  Church  Militant  do  in  the  other  ; 

Liturgy  and  our  own  ;  Epistle,  Gos-  the  only  difference  being  thst,  by  the 

pel,  Creed,  and   Ectene,  immediately  Armenians  the  Oblation  is  made  just 

following  each  other  in  the    one,   as  after  the  Ectene,  by  us  in  it. 

Bb2 
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GrRftk  ^  Xnmes.  '  Ler  none  'if  tiie  CaceebmnBm :  let  waae 
ni  "he  nmiuhaced.  <9Bt  Tvnir  (Tvbs  oil  eaekatiier:  die  <iaan: 
ail  Tinnier.''  Pirac  ^ym^JannhiBg  Qaxm,  ^  Go  in  peace, 
amtirara ;  mditnin.  20  m  whsb  :  jb  diac  aee  b^^itxaeiL  drmm 
nitrh  "Ai  pi*ace :  ^ituir  *iie  ioara^*'  The  GeauBtmSr  ^  Let  m> 
aniiimr.  let  na  inddeL  '  The  onier  fiamu  hove  m  aoek  d>- 
nscMna :  *iie  ytiTihie,  luwevor:  hese  maBcta  Ae  words, 
Lvci?iT  Xr»f^.  But  cdl  *iie  WedneadaLj  of  t&e  ficst  week  in 
Lent,  bf^wem  rhe  Lmuta  and.  die  !?iiai  i/fLr— >  Ae  fiiQcTwiii^ 
nhhc  oeenzs ;  Befiars  Che  Pyiat  iiiniiii  A»  teafr^  ile  hweft  6e- 
/it?  ^«?  Altar,  amd  wasch  them  frta^en  tkaM  ;  '*'  P^itimtm  praj, 
bend  7anr  Tcaeea  to  Goo.  Let  oa  heaeech  de  Lobji  t&at  He 
woold  sive  na  remxanoii  of  sns  aiii  peace.  VI  Kaiae  joar- 
seivea  in  tbe  name  csf  CsaisT ;  fcnvin^  ffniaihed  joor  peajer 
Mtj  tAssdiet  Amen-  R,  \mtm.  Stand  in  jwr  piaeea  tor 
3Ca«c^  And  diia  or  wmfftfting  eeaemninig  t&xa  waa  peobdUr 
the  yiiyssntnc  dwmhmaL  of  che  GaCecbixnieBft. 

Vn^  Tax  PsArKBa  iq&  txk  FAmun. 


Tlie  expolaioa  of  tlie  Catednmens  ia  fbDowcd,  in  S.  Cluj* 
aostom  »  Litnr^r  by  two  "^  Prajtefa  of  tke  FairiifttI,  after  the 
maioldinig  of  the  ear^onL/'  while  the  IXeacon  aija  tke  aliart 
ectene  twicer  In  S.  Bacsl  there  b  the  suae  aRangeaaient ; 
tboo^  angolarij  cBo«gh,  the  ptajeia  kere  aee  ahorter 
than  in  the  other  fijrm.  The  aaae  prmfer,  in  S.  Jamea^  is 
called  that  of  Inonae;  and  so  abo  in  S.  Mark;  in  Coptic 
S.  Baail  and  S,  Gregwj,  ''The  prsfer  of  tihe  veil,^  which 
bean  an  analogj  to  the  ConatantinopoIitaB  fivm. 

TbiakadatD 


The  CHamrBic  Hyior. 

Tbia  hjmn  ia  not  cider  than  the  time  of  Jnstin,  and  is 
unknown  to  the  Western  Chnrdk.  It  is  undoobtedly  the 
porvrest  of  the  four  liturgical  hymns  of  the  East.  It  oocors 
here  in  all  the  great  latnrgies^  (except  the  Clementine,)  S. 
Chrytostam^  S.  Basil,  S.  Mark,  8.  James,  bat  not  in  the 
beretical  formnlaries  except  the  Armenian;  a  dear  proof  of 
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the  comparative  lateness  of  its  origin.  S.  Gennanus  tells  us 
that  it  is  intended  to  excite  the  Faithful^  now  approaching 
the  most  solemn  part  of  the  ofBce,  to  a  more  thorough 
dismission  of  worldly  cares,  and  a  more  entire  uplifting  of 
the  soul  to  Him  Who  is  about  to  be  received.  The  mag- 
nificent ''  prayer  of  the  Cherubic  Hymn/'  said  secretly  by 
the  Priest  while  it  is  being  chaunted,  follows.  Of  that  of 
S.  Chrysostom  and  the  controversy  arising  from  it,  I  shall 
speak  in  the  notes  to  the  next  chapter.  That  of  S.  James 
is  as  follows ;  ^^  Let  all  fiesh  keep  silence,  and  stand  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  think  no  thought  of  earth.  For  the 
Kino  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  Christ  our  God,  comes 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  Faithful.  The 
choir  of  Angels  precede  Him,  with  every  domination  and 
power;  the  many-eyed  Cherubim,  and  the  Seraphim  that 
have  six  wings,  covering  their  faces,  and  shouting  the  hymn, 
Alleluia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia.'^  In  S.  Mark  alone  is  there  no 
such  prayer. 

The  Cherubic  Hymn  is  immediately  followed  by 

VIII.  The  Great  Entrance, 

or  oflTertory,  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  greater 
length,  beginning  with  the  Constantinopolitan  rite,  as  the 
clearest 

The  Eucharistic  Elements  have,  all  this  while,  been  left 
on  the  prothesis.  When  the  Priest  and  Deacon  have  them- 
selves said  the  Cherubic  Hymn,  the  latter  takes  the  censer, 
and  having  censed  the  Altar  and  bema,  and  said  the  fifty- 
first  Psalm,  and  a  few  troparia,  to  himself,  he  precedes  the 
Priest  to  the  prothesis.  The  latter  then  lifts  the  air  from 
the  chalice  and  paten,  lays  it  on  the  Deacon's  shoulder,  (the 
rubric  says,  his  head,  but  it  is  more  frequently  the  nape  of 
his  neck,)  and  on  that  the  paten,  covered  of  course  with  the 
asterisk  and  veil.  The  Deacon  steadies  these  with  his  left 
hand,  taking  the  censer  in  his  right ;  the  Priest  follows  him 
holding  the  chalice,  and  thus,  preceded  by  tapers,  they  move 
round  to  the  holy  doors.  It  is  the  custom  to  lay  sick  or 
impotent  people  in  the  line  of  procession,  for  the  Priests 


S74      pienKTATias  o%  the  FmoASAFBOKAi.  rosnos 


and  Deaeoni  to  id;q»  orcr;  as  tin  it  wstfyaaii  to 
aijrBtical  Tiitae  of  hfaBag,  "  The  poaip  of  tfab 
fH>fcii11j  OB  liig^  dajTBy  or  wlien  tbe  Fktriaidi  eddmtei^  is 
rery  fftewL  Many  of  the  fnytow  go  beiove  vidi 
tapers ;  Snbdeaoons,  Deaeons,  Priests  IbDov ;  tibat 
the  Deaeon  vith  the  disk^  and  the  Priest  vith  the  chalioe. 
Then  sereral  esnr  the  rarioos  Tesseis  and  instnuaenta  to 
be  used  at  the  Altsr,  or  to  adorn  it."  ''The  Bstziardi,  if 
he  be  jMfaf  Jit^  and  does  not  ei'lrlaate,  eomes  down  from 
his  throne  a  stqi  or  two,  and  he,  and  all  the  Mebvpcdi- 
tans  and  Bishops  fnescnt,  adore  the  ckmentSy  palKng  off 
their  ewockmmalameke,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  bow 
with  revcieiiee,  erery  one  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
derotion,'* 

On  simple  oocssions,  "  in  coontrjr  drarehes,  or  po«r  tQ- 
lages,  where  there  is  no  Deacon,  and  only  one  Priest  to 
officiate,  he  takes  the  disk  covered  in  his  left  hand,  and  so 
bears  it  on  the  nape  of  lus  neck,  and  carries  the  chalice 
covered  in  lus  right  hand  befine  his  breast. . . .  Ihave  seen 
the  same  at  holy  fountains  in  the  fidds,  and  other  holy 
places,  where  there  are  anniversaiy  meetings  upon  some 
certain  fisstivals,  and  only  one  Priest  to  officiate. ...  At 
these  anniversary  meetings  there  is  conmumly  but  one  Altar 
made  of  brick,  stone^  or  earth,  which  serves  both  for  Altar 
and  prothesiB</' 

The  Armenian  liturgy  differs  from  that  of  Constantinople 
in  that  the  Priest  does  not  himself  make  the  Great  Entrance ; 
he  is  prostrate  at  the  Altar  while  they,  in  the  words  of  the 
rubric,  ''carry  the  Holy  Bread  and  Wine  of  Immortality  to 
him"  The  only  rubric  in  S.  James,  on  the  subject,  orders 
the  Priest  to  bring  the  Holy  Gifts,  and  set  them  on  the 
Altar.  In  S.  Mark  it  is  still  more  vague :  ''  The  Holy  Things 
enter  to  the  Altar.''  The  rite  of  Coptic  S.  Basil  (where,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Great  Entrance  comes  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Liturgy)  I  shall  escplain  in  the  notes  of  the  next 
chapter.  The  Mozarabic  office  contains  no  ftuther  direc- 
tions, than  that,  "  while  the  choir  is  singing  Alleluia,  the 
Priest  is  to  offer  the  chalice  and  host  on  the  Altar.^' 

'  CoTcl,  p.  3». 
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The  adoration  of  the  unconsecrated  elements  by  the  people 
has  given  great  scandal  to  many  Latin^  and  some  Greek, 
writers.  It,  however,  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  Constantinople, 
for  we  find  it  to  exist  in  Ethiopia;  where,  as  Alvarez^  in- 
forms ns,  the  people  fall  down  in  reverence,  and  the  bells 
are  rung;  in  the  Coptic  Church;  and,  it  appears,  in  the 
Syro-Jacobite. 

Two  explanations  have  been  devised.  The  one  is  that  of 
S.  Simeon '  of  Thessalonica,  that  the  adoration  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  elements,  but  as  a  mere  salutation  to  the 
Priest,  and  as  asking  an  interest  in  his  prayers ;  the  other, 
that  of  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments are  adored  on  account  of  their  fierovaiaxTi^,  tra^sub- 
stantiation,  (he  would  have  spoken  more  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  Eastern  Church  if  he  had  said  fierairolrfo-i^, 
transmutation,)  but  the  unconsecrated  on  account  of  their 
arfuur/ju)v  /leroxv^M  participation  of  sanctification.  And  this 
is  probably  the  true  explanation. 

Arcudius^  is  far  too  harsh  in  charging  this  anticipative 
adoration  with  idolatry  of  Bread  and  Wine.  Yet  Goar,  who 
is  evidently  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it,  allows  it  to 
be  dangerous ;  and  where  the  people  are  ignorant,  it  must 
necessarily  be  apt  to  degenerate  into  great  superstition. 

IX,  X.  The  Prayer  of  Oblation,  autd  Kiss  op  Peace. 

In  many  of  the  Oriental  Liturgies  a  prayer  for  peace  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  Great  Entrance ;  thus  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  Constantinopolitan 
family,  however,  has  no  such  arrangement ;  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Entrance  and  the  prayer  of  Oblation  being  filled  up 
by  short  interlocutions  between  the  Celebrant  and  Deacon 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  ectene.  The  prayer  for  peace 
is,  however,  found  in  the  Liturgy  of  S.  Mark,  in  Coptic  S. 

«  Cap.  ii.  And  see  Renaudot,  Orient,  ro^fuyou    Cabasilas  grievously  blames 

Lit,toni.  i.  p.  170  ;  and  torn.  ii.  p.  60.  those  who  really  vp<Hnr(«TOvrcf  rf  Upu 

(Leslie's  edition.)  do  it  &s  X&fia  Xplarov  ical  Af/ua  vpoo'' 

*  wpomrlwrotHFi  v<b«Tcr  rois  Uptwriy  Kwovrrts. 

oi  wtarol  8ijca/«s  t^  ainwp  c2»x^'  i^ai-  7  Lib.  iii.  cap.  19. 
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Basilj  and  the  Ethiopic  Canon,  though,  in  the  latter,  not  till 
after  the  recitation  of  the  Creed.  In  the  Mozarabic  ritual, 
the  prayer  for  peace  varies  with  the  day.  For  example,  on  the 
feast  of  S.  James :  **  Suscipe,  Jebv  Bone,  in  hoc  natali  Jaoobi 
Apostoli  Tui  offerentium  vota,  et  refrigerium  prsesta  spiriti* 
bus  Defunctorum,  ut,  eo  apud  Te  intercedente,  et  viventibos 
et  defunctis  Tuse  pietatis  gratia  impendatur,  cujus  doctrina 
duodecim  Tribuum  commorantium  edocetur.    Amen." 

The  prayer  of  Oblation  follows ;  that  is,  the  second  of  the 
three  Oblations  of  which  I  haye  spoken  at  the  beginning  of 
the  office  of  prothesis.  The  Constantinopolitan  ritual  has  it 
with  great  formality;  so  has  that  of  S.  Mark;  so  also  the 
Armenian  Liturgy ;  though  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  form  of  the  three.  The  Armenian  caUs  itself, ''  A  prayer 
of  S.  Athanasius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.^' 

The  kiss  of  peace  comes  next.  This,  in  the  East,  always 
precedes  consecration,  as  it  did  also  in  the  Gallican  and 
Mozarabic  rites.  Whether  S.  Innocent  I.,  in  his  celebrated 
Epistle  to  Decentius,  merely  stated  the  received  custom  of 
the  early  Roman  Church,  or  introduced  a  novelty,  when  he 
ordered  the  kiss  to  be  postponed  till  after  the  consecration, 
is  warmly  disputed  between  Basnage  and  Sala*.  However 
this  may  be,  the  contrary  custom  has  always  prevailed  in 
the  East. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  the 

XI.  NicENE  Creed. 

This  precedes  the  anaphora  in  almost  all  Liturgies.  In 
the  Armenian  it  is  said  immediately  after  the  Gfospel ;  in  the 
Mozarabic  it  follows  consecration.  In  the  former  Liturgy 
the  anathema  of  Nic«a,  slightly  enlarged,  is  also  retained. 

>  SaU,  iii.  852.    These  passages  are  Tuit  de  Divin.  Offic  3.  21 :  Coan- 

to    be    compared;    Basnage,   Annal.  eilof  Aix-le-Chapelle,  can.  55;  Conn- 

Eccl.  Polit,  ann.  56.  §9;  Walafrid.  cil  of  Frankfort,  can.  5;     S.   Greg., 

Strabo,  De  rit  Eccles.  38 ;  Rupert.  Dial.  iii.  36. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Haying  thus  given  some  explanation  of  the  proanaphoral 
portion  of  the  Oriental  Liturgies^  I  shall  proceed  to  a  trans- 
lation of  that  part  of  the  principal  rites  themselves. 

The  first  is  that  of  S.  Chrysostom^  now  used  (except  on 
the  few  days  appropriated  to  the  ofiBce  of  S.  Basil)  through 
the  whole  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  I  translate  from 
the  Venice  edition  of  1842 ;  guarding  myself  by,  and  intro- 
ducing a  few  rubrics  from,  the  smaller  Venice  edition  of 
1 839.  From  private  information  I  have  added  a  few  pro- 
vincialisms of  the  Russian  Church.  Tlie  Typicum  has  been 
at  my  side,  which  I  refer  to  in  the  Venice  edition  of  1820,  as, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  have  AUatius,  Ooar,  and  Du  Cange. 

The  second  is  the  Armenian.  For  this  I  am  indebted,  as 
I  have  explained  in  the  Preface,  to  the  very  great  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore.  The  translation  which  I  give 
is^  with  one  or  two  slight  alterations,  his,  made  from  the 
Russ  version  of  Archbishop  Argoutinsky  Dolgorouky,  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Armenians  in  Russia,  and  himself  an  Ar- 
menian by  the  mother's  side;  which  was  published  in  1799 
at  S.  Petersburgh.  The  Russ  version  is  therefore  necessa- 
rily correct ;  and  Mr.  Blackmore's  translation  has  been  read 
by  both  Armenians  and  Russians,  who  have  commended 
its  fidelity.  The  observations  of  M.  Mouravieff,  in  his  late 
tour  in  Georgia  and  Armenia,  on  the  Armenian  rites,  have 
been  of  use  to  me.  I  have  also  availed  myself  of  the 
lAturgia  Armena  TVasportata  in  Italiano  per  cura  del  P. 
Gabriele  Avedichian:  2*  Ediz,  Venezia.  1832.  This  contains 
the  TJniat  rite ;  and  is  valuable  for  its  plates. 

The  third  is  the  Copto- Jacobite  Liturgy  of  S.  Basil,  which 
I  have  translated  from  Renaudot's  version  of  the  Coptic  form. 

The  fourth  is  the  Mozarabic,  which  I  give  as  the  connect- 
ing link  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  rites.  I  have  translated 
from  the  magnificent  edition  of  Faustinus  Arevalus,  Rome, 
1804 :  consulting  however  those  of  Lorenzana,  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  and  subsequently  of  Toledo,  Angelopolis,  1774;  and 
Leslie,  Rome,  1755. 


v^^ 


^  C  la-Sfi-Jirmit 


'UvBBL  if  "Jus  F  %7vnu  "iie  :ini»^ 


In 


to 


Dumem.    Fortbe 
liroBi  above,  and  for  tbe 
fi^  oar  took,  let  i 
Hi{)rpfieatioat  to  tlic  Los9. 

For  tbe  peace  of  the  \ 
world,  the  ftability  of  the 
Cborcfaea  of  Goo,  and  the 
ofaH^kt, 

For  dib  holj  home,  and 


hole 
hoir 


them 


*  Itis  a  rtgoIatioDof  the 
Cbforeli,  tluit  the  JJitmfj  is  not  to  be 
eelcbrstcd  exeepttag  on  Satnrdjiy  and 
Sondajr;  •  rale  only  to  be  set  aatde 
during  the  great  fast;  and  when  any 
gieal  liwtira]  otma  Lobi>  or  His  Mo- 
tbirr  oceitri.  Tbe  excnie  U,  the  re- 
•pftct  wbicb  tbey  feel  for  that  boljr  mja- 
tery.  On  ordinary  days,  as  a  tubttitnte 
tm  ihe  Liturgy,  tbey  recite  terce,  sexts. 


theHofLT 


letH 
to  the 


and  noDcs  by  aggiegatSon.  See  Moon- 
TieA^  Georgia  and  Armenia,  L  72.  It 
is  strange  that  a  Chnrch  which  has 
borrowed  so  mnch  from  Rome,  should, 
in  so  important  a  matter,  difier  firom 
it  moffe  widely  than  does  any  otber 
Oriental  Commnnion. 

^  This  is  the  celebrated  hymn.  Only* 
Reg^Uen,  ot  which  I  hare  spoken  in 
the  last  chapter :  it  has,  in  its  Armenian 
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Coptic  S.  Basil. 

77^  prayer  after  the  Altar  is 
prepared. 

Thou,  Lord,  hast  taught  us 
this  great  mysteiy  of  salvation; 
Thou  hast  called  us,  Thy  poor 
and  unworthy  servants,  to  he 
ministers  of  Thy  holy  Altar. 
Make  us  worthy,  O  Lord,  hy 
the  virtue  of  the  Holt  Ghost, 
to  accomplish  this  ministry :  that 
we  may  not  incur  judgment  in 
the  sight  of  Thy  great  glory, 
and  may  offer  to  Thee  this  sa- 
crifice of  benediction,  and  by  it 
glory  and  praise,  in  Thy  holy 
place.  God,  the  Giver  of  grace 
and  the  Author  of  salvation.  Who 
workest  all  in  all,  g^nt  that  our 
sacrifice  may  be  acceptable  before 
Thee,  for  my  sins,  and  for  the 
errors  of  Thy  people,  for  it  is 
pure,  as  the  gift  of  Thy  Holt 
Spirit,  through  Jksus  Christ 
our  Lord,  with  Whom,  &c. 


The  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

Let  us  render  thanks  to  the 
merciful  Author  of  all  good  things, 


MOZ  ARABIC. 

After  the  Priest  hath  put  on  his 
vestments,  he  saith, 

J2.  Fathrr,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  Thee, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  Thy  son  :  make  me  as  one 
of  Thy  hired  servants. 

V,  How  many  hired  ser- 
vants of  my  Father's  have  bread 
enough  and  to  spare  :  and  I  pe- 
rish with  hunger.  I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  Father,  and  will 
say  unto  Him, 

R.  Make  me  as  one  of  Thy 
hired  servants. 

Kyrie  eleison. 

Christe  eleison. 

Kyrie  eleison. 

Our  Father. 

F.  Cleanse  Thou  me,  O  Lord, 
from  my  secret  faults : 

R.  And  keep  back  Thy  ser- 
vant from  presumptuous  sins. 

F.  O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer. 

22.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto 
Thee. 

Let  us  pray. 

God,  Which  makest  the  un- 
worthy to  be  worthy,  the  sinner 
to  be  just,  and  the  impure  to  be 


venioD,  acquired  a  few  Terbal  differ- 
encea. 

«  At  the  approach  to  the  Altar, 
where  the  service  ia  performed  with 
full  pomp,  the  rites  are  these.  There 
are  six  Deacons,  and  nine  Suh-deacoos ; 
one  Deacon  only  has  a  censer.  The 
Celebrant  wears  his  cap,  the  rest  are 
bare-headed.  The  Priest  stands  before 
the  Altar,  a  Deacon  holding  his  phelo- 


nion  on  each  side :  the  Deacon  on  the 
left  having  the  censer.  On  the  step 
below,  are  two  more  Deacons ;  the  re- 
maining two  on  the  step  below  that; 
while  the  Subdeacons  stand  muph  fur- 
ther to  the  west,  forming  the  arc  of  a 
very  large  circle.  The  Gospels  lie  on 
a  veil  towards  the  north  part  of  the 
Altar;  the  book  which  the  Celebrant 
is  to  use  is  on  the  south. 


802  uiucKTAi. 


^^t  m  iaitii.  pety.  anc  Ike 
of  Gap  cnlBT  mtL'  n,  id. 

For  our  hytHbyaia^  1^.  .  the 

^vcBO&bk  Prasbvtery.tbe  XhiBi»- 

tm  kity,  leu 

Fflr  our  mofll  pioufc   ni^   (i*- 
Tiaeh*  mMJ  vpc  £jiig&,  sE  ttieir 

Tfatf  fie  WDuic  fi^  ac  tbar 
w^,   and  ffididiie  ever* 


Fcr  th»  buQj  abudt.  ibe  'wimk 
<atT  «DG  comitrT.  and  tiiem  liatt 
«hat^ft  it.  ID  £utii.  let. 

Ffv  bcahnfahaaB  of  air,  ]ikaU4 
«f  tiic  fridtE  of  lie  cardi,  and 


teet  as*  O  God,  Vr  TInr 

OwiHifiiiiorJliiig  tike  aH  kslv. 


gloffioQC  ladr,  the  llodier   cf    to  the  Fasvbb,  tbe  Sra.  and  the 


Gooaod  EffcrAltpB  Hair,  vitk     Holt  Gaoai;  mam  and  rvcr,  aod 
All  Saints,  kC  m  maBiarfMi  oar*     to  ill 


idrcs  and  each  other  and  all  oar  Peace  be  vkh  alL 

life  to  Cnaiar  oar  Gon.  CUr.    AndvitktliT  qarit. 

Ciolr.     To  Thee,  O  Loan.  Demcom.   Let  as  piaj  vnfto  the 


Prieti,  mUmL    Tar  aD  gioiy.     Loan, 
wonhip^  and  hoooor  befits  Thee,         Chair.    Unto  Tliee,  O  Loan. 


^  In  ilib  place  the  reritioo  of  Csrdiiud  XiDMacs  !■■  ili  aercnl  toks  and 
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CoFHC  S.  Basil. 

God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour  Jksub 
Christ,  because  He  hath  pro- 
tected, assisted,  and  succoured 
us,  and  hath  called  us  to  Him- 
self, and  hath  had  pity  on  us,  and 
brought  us  on  to  this  hour.  Let 
us  now  pray  Him  that  He  would 
preserve  us  this  holy  day,  and 
all  the  days  of  our  life,  in  all 
peace,  O  Omnipotent  Lord  Giod. 

Deacon.    Pray. 

Priest.  Lord  GrOD  Omnipotent, 
Fathbr  of  our  Lord  and  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  we 
yield  Thee  thanks  for  all  things, 
and  in  all  things ;  for  that  Thou 
hast,  protected  us,  assisted  us, 
preserved  us,  called  us  to  Thee, 
and  hast  had  mercy  on  us ;  hast 
given  us  help,  and  brought  us  on 
to  this  hour. 

Deacon.  Pray  that  God  may 
have  mercy  upon  us. 

Priest .  Wherefore  we  pray  and 
beseech  Thy  goodness,  O  Lover 
of  men,  that  Thou  wouldest  grant 
us  to  pass  this  holy  day  and  all 
thedays  of  our  life  in  peace,  with 
Thy  fear*  Repel  all  envy,  all 
temptation,  every  work  of  Satan, 
every  counsel  of  wicked  men,  and 
assaults  of  enemies  whether  visi- 
ble or  invisible,  from  Thy  people 
and  frx>m  this  holy  place  :  but 
order  in  us  what  is  good  and 
well-pleasing  to  Thee.  For  Thou 
hast  given  us  the  power  of  tread- 
ing on  serpents  and  scorpions. 
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pure,  cleanse  my  heart  and  my 
body  from  all  thought  and  pollu- 
tion of  sin,  and  make  me  a  wor- 
thy and  diligent  minister  at  Thy 
holy  Altars ;  and  grant  that,  on 
this  Altar,  to  which  I,  unworthy, 
presume  to  draw  near,  I  may  offer 
to  Thee  acceptable  sacrifices  for 
my  sins  and  ofiences  and  innu* 
merable  daily  transgressions,  and 
for  the  sins  of  aU  the  living  and 
departed  faithful,  and  of  them 
that  have  commended  themselves 
to  my  prayers :  and  let  my  prayers 
be  acceptable  to  Thee  through 
Him,  Who  offered  Himself  to 
Thee,  God  the  Father,  for  a 
Sacrifice,  Who  is  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  and  the  only  High-Priest 
without  spot  of  sin,  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  Son  our  Lord,  Who  liveth 
&c. 

The  Lord  be  with  vou. 

R.  And  with  thy  spirit. 
Let  us  pray  ^. 

Remove  from  us,  O  Lord,  we 
beseech  Thee,  all  our  iniquities, 
and  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  and 
pride  which  Thou  resistest ;  and 
fill  us  with  the  spirit  of  fear,  and 
give  us  a  humble  and  contrite 
heart,  which  Thou  wilt  not  despise: 
that  we  may  merit  to  enter  with, 
pure  minds  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies :  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  &c. 

And  immediately  he  goes  to 
the  AUar,  and  makes  a  cross 
thereon^  saying^ 


responses  from  the  Roman  and  Toledo  Missals,  as  also  the  ConfiUor- 
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Fathbr,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of 
ages.     Amen. 


Abmeniast. 


The  first  antiphon  is  sung  by 
the  Chair,  and  the  Priest  saiih 
the  prayer  of  the  first  antiphon* 
7%ff  Deacon,  having  made  a  rever^ 
ence,  leaves  his  place,  and  goes  and- 
stands  be/ore  the  icon  of  the 
Mother  of  Gob^,  looking  towards 
the  icon  of  Christ,  taking  hold  of 
his  horarion  with  three  fingers  of 
his  right  hand. 


The  first  part  of  the  Psalms  of 
the  day  is  sung  by  the  Choir, 


Prayer  of  the  first  antiphon. 

Lord  onr  God,  of  boundless 
might,     and      incomprehensible 


The  Priest  meanwhile  saiih  this 
prayer. 

Lord  our  God  of  boandless 


*  This  rubric  is  not  giten  in  the 
older  editions.  In  the  Russian  Church 
it  is  worded  differently,  but  with  the  same 
meaning.  "  The  Deacon  goes  and  stands 
before  the  icon  of  Christ."  But  both 
directions  simply  place  him  on  the 
north  side  of  the   holy  doors,  under 


the  icon  of  the  Panaghia,  there,  as  I 
have  said,  represented. 

^  I  here  omit  an  antiphon  of  the 
Cross,  and  a  few  prayers  inserted  by 
Ximenes. 

K  Undoubtedly  the  ancient  Mozarabic 
rite  postponed  the  extension  of  the  cor- 
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and  on  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil,  through  the  grace  and  mercy 
and  love  to  men  of  Thine  Only- 
Begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and 

God  and  Saviour  Jbsus  Christ, 
with  Whom,  &c. 


In  the  Name  of  the  Father, 

« 

and  of  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen^ 

When  the  Priest  spreadeth  the 
corporal  s,  he  saith, 

Let  these  our  gifts,  O  Lord, 
be  well  pleasing  in  Thy  sight, 
that  we  may  be  accepted  by 
Thee.  Lift  up  your  heads,  O 
ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors,  and  the  King 
of  Glory  shall  come  in.  Who  is 
the  King  of  Glory  ?  The  Lord 
strong  and  mighty ;  the  Lord 
mighty  in  battle;  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  He  is  the  King  of  Glory. 


Then  follows  the  Ad  Missam 
Officium,  or  antiphona,  varying 
with  the  day;  e.  g.  on  ordinary 
Sundays. 

The  Lord  reigneth.  He  is 
clothed  with  majesty ;  Alleluia. 

V.  The  Lord  hath  clothed 
and  girded  Himself  with  strength. 

Precentor,  Alleluia. 

F.  Glory  and  honour^  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holt  Ghost. 

Precentor,  Alleluia. 

Priest,  Always,  for  all  ages  of 
ages. 

R.  Amen. 


poral  till  jnst  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  anaphora,  as  the  Oriental 
offices  do  now.  The  present  prayer 
seems  an  aggregation  of  two ;  the  one 
said  when  the  Deacon  covered  the  cha- 
lice with  its  yeil,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  mass;  the  other,  "Lift  up  your 

C 


heads,"  &c.,  when,  before  the  prayer 
pott  wmina,  he  raised  it. 

^  Olory  and  honour  was  a  peculiar 
use  of  the  Spanish  Church ;  and  eren 
enjoined  under  pain  of  anathema  in  the 
(properly  speakingthe  sixth, but  usually 
named)  fourth  Council  of  Toledo. 


lc»Qk  dcxwiu  O  liiaa^ 

OD  l^m  hair  hmmr. 
IK,  and  to  tiieni 

1K«  litt  nc^ieF  cf  Ttrr 


and 

Id 


lifter  Ike 

'.  tie 
tie 


iati 


ana  again  in  pew  let 
ioDf  to  tiie 


Afwwffit,  jjiucjive,  pitr,  and  pro- 
tect as,  O  GooL 

CoiiuuniKJBifliug  anrsnoEtbaSr, 


g^jkciaos  Ladr,  Ac 

For  nine  is  tbe 


doai,  die 


the  gknr. 


im  tie  /c 


*  At  the  emiclunoik  of  thii  pnjn; 
tbe  Priest  goet  to  the  ProChesxs,  as  «« 
find  the  dxrectiaiis  ghnen  ia  theJaralie 
EeeitiimMtkm.  "  AAcr  that  vfaieh  ha& 
been  aaid  abore,  the  Pceit  goes  to  the 
Takaddeniet,  from  which  he  shall  take 
Che  'huah;  lookiDg  atteatirely  that 
there  be  no  flaw  in  it,  frc  When  he 
hath  all  that  he  need^  the  lamb,  the 
vine,  the  iaeenae»  the  eoal%  ftc^  he 
tiUces  the  lamb  in  hia  hand,  and  wipes 
it  lightly,  aa  Chbiit  the  Lono  was 
fifst  waahed  with  water,  befim  He  was 


of 


^, 


Choir.     Lei  tlie 
bless  CHmisT  tbe 
song  of  pnise. 

O  alltbewbote 


earth 
with  a 


to  SisMOQ  the  Piiest  •"  the 
to  eonfoond  oor  Lord's 
preacBtatkn  in  die  temple  vithSimeon'a 
taking  Him  np  in  his  aans ; — **  then 
he  shall  bear  it  loand  to  the  Altar  in 
his  hands,  as  Simeon  bare  Him  loond 
the  tcmplfc'*  That  is,  &e  Gnat  En- 
tranee  here  takes  plaee,  instead  of 
npiiig  densmd,  aa  m  the  Grecx  Ititor^ 
gie%  tin  afier  the  Go^d.  <*Atla8t 
the  PiieBt  shall  ligr  it  down  on  the 
Ahar.  and  shall  pilaee  it  on  the  disk, 
which  signifirs  the  csadle:  and  shall 
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The  prayer  of  OblatiouK 
Lord  Jbsub  Christ,  the  Only- 
Begotten  SoN»  the  Word  of  God 
the  Fathsr,  and  consubstantial 
with  Him,  and  co-eternal,  and 
with  the  Holt  Ghost:  Thou 
art  the  Living  Bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  didst 
give  Thy  perfect  and  unspotted 
soul  for  the  life  of  the  world : 
we  pray  and  beseech  Thy  good- 
ness, O  Lover  of  men,  to  cause 
Thy  face  to  shine  upon  this  Bread 
and  upon  this  Cup,  which  we 
have  placed  upon  this  Thy  Priestly 
Table ;  bless  +  them,  sanctify  + 
them,  and  consecrate  +  them ; 
change  them,  that  this  Bread  may 
become  Thy  holy  Body,  and  that 
which  is  mingled  in  this  Cup, 
Thy  precious  Blood;  that  they 
may  be  to  us  all  the  safeguard, 
the  medicine,  the  salvation  of  our 
souIb,  bodies,  and  spirits:  for 
Thou  art  our  God,  and  to  Thee&c. 
Then  the  Priest  covers  the  disk 
and  the  chalice,  each  with  its  own 
veil;  then  he  kisseth  the  Altar, 
and  turning  to  its  south  side,  adores 
God,  and  again  kisseth  the  Altar, 
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cover  it  with  a  linen  veil,  as  the  Virgin 
did  at  His  nativity." — Gabriel-ebn- 
Tarik  says,  "  Then  he  wraps  the  bread 
in  a  veil  of  silk,  a  Deacon  with  a  taper 
preceding  him.  In  like  manner  an- 
other Deacon  holds  on  his  head  the 
oraeti  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  silk,  a 
Deacon  with  a  taper  preceding  him, 
and  Uiey  go  round  the  Altar  once. 
Then  the  Priest  puts  the  Oblation  in 
his  left  hand,  and  signs  it  thiice  with 
the  cross:  the  same  he  doth  to  the 
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cruet,  which  the  Deacon  holds  in  a 
silken  veil.*'  We  learn  from  Alvares 
that — as  in  the  Greek  Church — ^the 
bells,  where  there  are  any,  are  rung :  and 
the  elements  adored  with  anticipative 
honour.  Renaudot  confuses  the  whole 
account,  by  calling  the  next  prayer  the 
prayer  of  Illation  of  the  Bread  and 
ChaUee,  instead  of  the  Bread  and  Wine, 
it  being  evident  that  the  chalice  has 
been  on  the  Altar  since  the  middle  of 
the  prayer  of  preparation. 

2 
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The  prayer  of  the  second 
antiphon. 

Lord  our  God,  save  Thy  peo- 
ple, and  bless  Thine  inheritance : 
guard  the  fulness  of  Thy  Church: 
hallow  them  that  love  the  beauty 
of  Thine  house.  Glorify  them 
in  recompense  with  Thy  divine 
power :  and  forsake  not  them 
that  put  their  trust  in  Thee. 

Deacon,  Again  and  again,  in 
peace»  &c. 

Assist,  preserve,  &c. 

Commemorating  the  mostholy» 
&c. 

Exclamation,  For  Thou  art 
the  good  God,  and  the  lover  of 
men,  and  to  Thee  we  ascribe, 
&c. 


Armenian. 

song    of    thanksgiving    to    the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Let  us  bring  honour  and  wor- 
ship to  the  Trinity,  and  to  the 
One  Godhead,  world  without 
end.     Amen. 

The  Priest  meanwhile  saith  <e- 
crethfy  Lord  our  God, — as  in  the 
Liturgy  of  S.  Chrysostom. 
Peace  be  with  all. 


The  prayer  of  the  third 
antiphon^. 

Thou,  Who  hast  given  us  grace, 
at  this  time,  with  one  accord, 
to  make  our  common  supplica- 


Thou,  Who  hast  ^ven  us  grace, 
&c.,  as  in  the  Liturgy  of  S,  ChryS' 
ostom* 


^  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  how 
this  prayer  came  into  our  Prayer- Book : 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
reformers  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  formularies  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

'  This  prayer,  which  is  very  famous 
in  the  annals  of  the  Coptic  Church,  is 


remarkable  as  being  ordered  not  to  be 
said  by  the  Celebnnt  if  another  Priest 
be  present  Cyril  ben  Laklak,  in  his 
Synodal  Constitutions,  specifies  among 
the  duties  of  an  Hegumen,  that  of  pro* 
nonncing  this  prayer  oyer  the  Celebrant 
This  he  does  in  his  place,  as  we  learn 
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7%en  he  comes  down,  and  pronounces 
the  absolution  upon  the  Clerks  sit' 
ting  before  him :  but  if  there  be 
another  Priest  present,  he,  and  not 
the  Celebrant,  shall  pronounce  the 
Prayer  of  Absolution  to  the  Son  \ 
O  Lord  Jbsu  Christ,  the 
Only- Begotten  Son,  the  Word  of 
God  the  Father,  Who  by  Thy 
salutary  and  life-giving  passion, 
hast  burst  in  sunder  all  the  chains 
of  our  sins ;  Who  didst  breathe 
on  the  faces  of  Thine  holy  Apo- 
stles, saying  unto  them.  Receive 
ye  the  Holt  Ghost  ;  whose  sins 
soever  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted unto  them,  and  whose  sins 
soever  ye  retain,  they  are  retain* 
ed;  Thou  hast  also,  O  Lord, 
made  choice  by  the  same  Thine 
Apostles,  of  them  that  should 
alway  discharge  the  office  of  the 
Priesthood  in  Thy  holy  Church, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  remit 
sins  upon  the  earth,  and  bind 
and  loose  all  the  bonds  of  iniquity. 
We  pray  and  beseech  Thy  good- 
ness, O  Thou  lover  of  men,  for 
Thy  servants  our  fathers,  our 
brethren,  and  our  own  infirmity, 
who  now  bow  down  our  heads 
before  Thy  holy  glory :  shew  us 
Thy  loving-kindness,  and  burst 
all  the  chains  of  our  sins.    And 
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from  Abu'Iberkat.  The  prayer  was 
not  considered  of  sacramental  efficacy, 
bat  simply  as  designed  for  the  remis- 
sion of  venial  sins ;  till,  as  I  have  rela- 
ted, auricular  confession  was  for  a  time 
abolished ;  and  then  the  prayer  in  ques- 


tion was  supposed  to  supply  its  place. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  its  use  will 
be  found  in  the  History  of  Alexandria, 
vol.  iL  p.  116.  It  is  forbidden  by  Cyril 
ben  Laklak  to  be  said  on  Good  Friday. 


%  CzzsKvp; 


bin!  Bov,  O  LciBa^  ^at 


ledge  of  Tkr  tn^  s^  «&  &e 


wkem  ikey  come   U    tie   Dmn- 

lo^,  tie  Prieai  mmi  Demem  make 

tkm  FWifei€9ce9  m^bm   tie  ioijf 

TMe.     Them  ike  Prktt,  itMm§     \t\€  Littu  EsmANcstf  mmdt,^ 

ike   iofy    G09pel^    gkfeii   k    to 

tie   Deaeom,     Ami  ikm»,   pw>"f 

tknmgk  tie  morti  pcrtiom  of  tie 

9tmeiomy^  preceded  if  Uaopo^  tiey 

moke  tke  htrriM  Evtkaxck. 


Deacon,  m  a  low  wnce.  Let  us 
make  aax  supplicatiooa  to  the 
Ix>BD. 

Prieety  eecretfy,  oailk 


"  It  it  stnnge  that  Goar  abonid  not     wtre  bere  intended ;  or  at  least  should 
have  known  that  onr  Lord's  Bcatitades      not  have  been  certain  of  it  '*  Hymni  / ' 
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if  we  have  offended  against  Thee 
by  knowledge   or  ignorance,  or 
by  hardness  of  heart,  by  word, 
by  deed,    or   by  weakness,   do 
Thou,  O  Lord,  Which  knowest 
the  frailty   of  man,  Which  art 
gracious,  and  the  lover  of  men, 
give  unto  us  the  remission  of  our 
sins:    bless  us   and    purify  us, 
absolve  us  and  all  Thy  people : 
fill  us  with  Thy  fear,  and  direct 
us  into  Thy  holy  and  gracious 
will ;  for  Thou  art  our  God,  and 
to  Thee  with  Thy  good  Father 
and  the  Holt  Ghost,  all  honour 
and  glory  is  now  and  evermore 
to  be  ascribed.  Thy  servants  who 
this  day  have  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  the  Priests,  the  Deacons, 
and  Clergy,  all  the  people  and 
my  own  weakness,  let  them  be 
absolved  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Holt  Trinitt,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  :  and 
by  the  month  of  the  one,  only, 
holy.    Catholic,    and    Apostolic 
Church:   by  the  mouth  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  and  by  the  mouth 
of  the  wise  Mark,  Apostle   and 
Martyr :  by  the  mouth  also  of 
the  Patriarch  Saint  Severus,  and 
of  our  holy  Doctor  Dioscorus ;  of 
S.  John  Chrysostom,   S.   Cyril, 
S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory,  of  the  three 
hundred  also  that  met  at  Nicsea, 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  at  Con- 
stantinople,  of  the  hundred  at 
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says  he,  "  sanctorum  beatitudinis  me- 
moriamrecolentes:  velpotius  em  beati- 
tudines  de  quibus  S.  Matthaei  y. :  vel 


tandem  pia  viyentium  vota  pro  defunc- 
toram  rcquie." 


OmiSBTAL  LiTirmoixs. 


S.  Chbtbobtdh. 


M«tcr»  LoBDp  and  oar  Gob, 
Who  Imt  dii^KMBcd  in  bcAven 
troops  and  annies  of  Ai^ds  and 
Arcliaiigcla*  for  tiie  ministry  of 
Tfajgkry:  grant  tbat  widi  our 
entrance  there  maybe  an  entrance 
of  holy  AngeiSy  ministering  toge- 
ther with  ns^and  with  ns 
ing  'Riy  goodness. 


For  to  Thee  is  dae  all  hooonr. 


&c. 


TkePriatsmik, 

Master,  Loan  and  God,  &c., 
ms  m  the  LUurgf  of  S.  CkrfwoS' 


Deacom,  Sir,  give  the  bless- 
ing. 

Prieti.  Tar  Thine  is  the  king- 
dom,  the  power,  and  the  glory.for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


•  The  rites  here  are  rather  elahorate. 
The  Celebrant,  after  kisamg  the  Altar- 
•tepi  and  the  Altar,  receiresthe  thuri- 
ble from  the  Deacon,  and  takes  the 
boat,  and  taming  to  the  Priests  and 
Clerks,  says,  Bless.  They  reply. 
Thyself  bless.  He  signs  the  boat  with 
the  cross,  saying,  In  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holt  Ghost.  Then  he  bums  incense 
ftye  times,  saying  at  the 

1.  Blessed  be  the  Father,  Lord 
God  Omnipotent.     Amen. 


2.  Blessed  be  the  Only-Begotten 
Son,  Jesos  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

8.  Blessed  be  the  Holt  Ghost,  the 
Paraclete.    Amen. 

4,  5.  Blessing  and  glory  and  honour 
and  praise  be  to  the  Holy  Trinitt, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holt  Ghost,  now 
and  ever,  and  to  ages  of  ages.  Amen. 

After  this  he  says  the  prayer  qfthe  ift« 
c«fue,which  requires  a  few  obsenrations. 
The  effect  of  the  prayer  of  absolution  was 
not  supposed  to  be  complete  till  the 
prayer  of  incense ;  and  indeed  the  more 


J^*l«  «  J.." 


^x^? 
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Ephesus,  and  by  the  mouth  of  my 
humility,  who  am  a  sinner:  for 
blessed  and  full  of  glory  is  Thy 
holy  Name,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holt  Ghost,  now  and  ever, 
world  without  end.     Amen. 

The  prayer  of  incense  ^ , 

God  eternal  and  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  great  in  Thy 
precepts  and  mighty  in  Thy 
works.  Who  art  everywhere,  and 
in  all  things  :  be  with  us  sinners, 
O  Lord,  in  this  hour :  abide  in 
the  midst  of  all  of  us,  purify  our 
hearts,  and  sanctify  our  souls ; 
cleanse  us  from  all  the  sins  that 
we  have  committed,  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily.  Grant  that  we 
may  offer  unto  Thee  reasonable 
sacrifices,  sacrifices  of  benedic- 
tion, and  spiritual  incense.  Let 
it  enter  within  the  veil,  into  the 
place  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Re- 
member our  venerable  Father  and 
blessed  Archbishop  and  Pope, 
Anba  N. ;  and  our  Father  and 
Bishop,  Anba  N.  Remember, 
Lord,  our   congregations,    and 
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ignorant  among  the  Copts  seem  actual- 
ly to  have  believed  that  the  incense  was 
offered  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  This 
followed  not  unnaturally  from  the  words 
which  their  Church  put  in  their  mouths. 
**  Receive,  Lord,  this  incense  which  is 
offered  to  Thee  by  the  Priest  for  our 
sins."  And  when  confession  was  abol- 
ished by  John  ben  Abugaleb,  and  Mark 
ben  Zaraa,  acknowledgment  of  sins 
to  God  at  home  was  not  thought  suffi- 
cient, unless  a  lighted  censer  was  placed 


in  the  same  apartment  So  monstrous 
an  abuse  in  course  of  time  corrected 
itself.  In  the  ritual  of  Gabriel,  we  find 
the  Priest  instructed  to  say,  after  the 
confession  and  the  burning  of  incense, 
"  God,  Which  didst  on  the  glorious  Cross 
receive  the  confession  of  the  penitent 
thief,  receive  the  confession  of  Thy 
people,  and  forgive  all  their  sin,  for 
the  sake  of  the  holy  Name  whereby 
they  are  named." 


S.C 


Tkg 


wiik  ha 


wixk  tkreif 
/«  tke  Priest^ 


the 

k 


Heir 


erer,  and  to  ages  of  ages. 

Tkeu  tke  Demtam  tkms  gae9  to  The  Priest 

the  Hegmmem^  if  mtf  he  /mm/,     the  Altar 
mho  kiaaeth   the  Gotfel :  bat  ^ 
aame  he  jfreaeaL,  the  Priest  Oaa- 
ethit. 


aad  Deacom  go  to 
it: 


And  when    the   troparia  ">  are  The  hfnm  (=die  Coostantino. 

ended,  polhan  troparia)  ia  aaag. 


the  Deacon  comes  forth  into 
the  middle,  and  standing  before 
the  Priest,  raiseth  his  hands  a 
little,  and  shewing  the  holg  Gos- 
pel, saith  with  a  loud  voice. 
Wisdom,  stand  ap  v. 


^  For  an  explanation  of  troparia,  se« 
the  third  chapter  of  the  next  hook. 

9  This  aeems  the  more  natnnl  read- 
ing: hnt  the  Venice  edition  of  18^9, 
and  othen,  read,  «ro^,  opB^l*  which 
mnst  he  interpreted  to  mean,"  In  wiadom 
stand  Qp  ;*'  and  thus  to  be  a  warning 
against  the  tin  and  folly  of  now  idtting. 


^  This  he  does  three  times*  The 
first  time  he  says,  *'  Goo  preserve  the 
life  of  our  venerable  Father  and  Arch> 
bishop  Anba  N.*'  The  second, **  Keep 
and  preserve  him  to  us  for  many  years 
and  peaceful  seasons.*'  The  third, 
**  Bruise  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet 
quickly."     He  censes  a  Bishop  also 
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bless  them,  that  without  let  or 
pertarbation  we  may  celebrate 
them  according  to  Thy  holy  and 
blessed  will,  in  houses  of  prayer, 
houses  of  purity,  houses  of  holi- 
ness, houses  of  benediction.  Grant 
that  we  may  possess  them,  O 
Lord,  we  and  Thy  servants  that 
shall  come  after  us,  for  ever.  Let 
God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be 
scattered  ;  let  them  also  that  hate 
Him  flee  before  Him.  And  let 
Thy  people  enjoy  thousand  thou- 
sand, and  ten  thousands  of  thou- 
sands of  blessings,  and  accom- 
plish Thy  will,  through  the  grace 
^and  mercy  and  love  to  man  of 
Thine  Only-Begotten  Son,  our 
Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jbsus 
Christ  ;  by  Whom,  &c. 

He  goes  round  the  Altar  with 
incense  once,  h^kisses  it^  he  comes 
down  the  left  foot  foremost,  he 
turns  to  the  east,  and  bums  in^ 
cense  thrice,  and  saith  as  before : 
then  he  censes  the  Patriarch^,  if  he 
be  present,  apart  from  others ;  if 
he  be  absent,  he  censes  the  Priests^ 
not  others.  Then  he  makes  a  re* 
verence. 
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thrice.  The  first  time  he  says,  "Re- 
member, Lord,  our  Father  and  Bishop 
Anba  N."  The  second  and  third  as  for 
a  Patriarch.  He  censes  an  Archiman- 
drite twice.  The  first  time  he  says, 
I  ask  thy  blessing,  my  Father  and 
Hegnmen  Anba  N. ;  remember  me  in 
thy  prayers."     The  second,  "  Preserve 


(( 


him  in  peace  and  perfection."  The 
Hegumen  replies,  "  God  preserve  thy 
Priesthood,  as  that  of  Melchisedech, 
Aaron,  Zachariah,  and  Simeon,  Priests 
of  the  Most  High  God."  A  Priest  is 
censed  but  once ;  and  the  address  and 
reply  are  the  same,  mutalii  muiandu,  as 
for  an  Hegumen. 
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s. 

nem  he  ktmadf  miorea^  tnd  the 
Priewt  bekimd  Mm :  md  they  boik 
go  to  the  holy  bema^  tmd  the  Dem- 
com  pMtM  down  the  hobf  Gotpel  mpom 
the  half  Table,  mad  the  Choir  tmg 
the  acautomed  traparia,  and  when 
they  are  emgmg  the  last,  the  Dea- 
con saith^ 

Let  OB  make  our  supplications 
to  the  Lord  ^ 

Priest.  For  holy  art  Thou,  oar 
God  ;  and  we  ascribe  glory  to 
Thee,  Fathse,  Son,  and  Holt 
Ghost,  now  and  for  ever. 

Deacon.  And  to  ages  of  ages. 

Choir.  Amen. 

2^  Choir  nng  the  trisagion. 
Holy  God,  Holy  and  Mighty, 
Holy  and  Immortal,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  five  timee. 

In  the  meantime  the  Priest  sailh 
secretly 

2^ prayer  of  the  trisagion. 

God,  Which  art  holy,  and  rest- 
est  in  the  holy  places.  Who  art 


AufBSUV. 


Deacon.    Let  us  attend. 


The  Choir  sing  the  trisagion*. 
Holy  God,  Holy  and  Mighty, 
Holy  and  Immortal,  Thou  That 
wast  crucified  for  us,  have  mercy 
upon  us. 


Priest.    GrOD,  Which  art  holy, 
as  in  the  Liturgy  o/S.  Chrysostom. 


'In  the  older  copies  this  is  thus 
given :  "  Sir,  bless  the  time  of  the  trisa- 
gion." 

'  I  have  said,  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  this  insertion  varies  with  the  season. 
"  I  felt  a  pang/'  says  M.  MouraviefT, 
"when  I  heard  the  addition  of  these 
words,  *Thou  That  wast  crucified  for 
us.*  If  you  please  I  will  receive  the 
Armenian  explanation :  stilly  however, 
I  do  not  the  less  complain  of  the  differ- 
ence:  although  it  be  no  more  in  a 
doctrine,  but  merely  in  an  ancient  rite.*' 
During  the  singing  of  tlie  trisagion, 
by  a  peculiar  use  of  the  Armenian 


Church,  the  silver  fans,  of  which  I  shaU 
speak  presently,  are  vibrated,  as  a  8ym> 
bol  of  the  trembling  of  the  wings  of  the 
Seraphim  as  they  surround  the  throne 
of  God.  The  fan  undoubtedly  at  first 
served  to  keep  insects  from  the  holy 
gifts ;  but  it  is  now  usually  made  of 
silver.  It  is  of  very  early  date :  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  (viii.  12,)  where  it  is  ordered 
to  be  made  of  peacocks'  feathers  or 
linen.  But  now  its  use  is  altogether 
mystical ;  but  what  the  mystery  sigtii- 
iied  is,  rituali&ts  are  not  agreed.  S. 
Symeon  will  have  it  that,  as  the  Dea- 
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Priest,  Glory* — 

The  choir  continue — ^be  to  God 
on  high :  and  on  earth,  &c. ; 
down  to^  in  the  glory  of  God  the 
Fathbr.     Amen. 

V,  Always,  for  all  ages  of  ages. 

R.  Amen. 

The  prayer  after  Gloria  in 
£xcel8i&^  varying  with  the  day, 
e.  g.  at  Christmas. 

To-day  a  Treasure  is  bom  to  us. 
To-day  the  lantern  of  the  Virgin, 


cons  represent  the  Angels,  so  tbe  fans 
symbolize  the  angelic  wings,  (p.  225.) 
SguTopulus  agrees  with  him,  (Cone. 
Flor.  iiL  17,)  while  S.  Germanus  takes 
their  vibration  to  signify  the  tremor 
and  astonishment  ofthehearenly  spirits 
at  our  Lord's  Passion.  It  is  certain 
that  the  symbolism  of  these  fans  is 
not  so  well  defined  in  the  Oreek  as  in 
the  Armenian  Church;  nor  are  they 
so  numerous  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter.  In  Byzantine  churches  there 
are  not  usually  more  than  two,  which 
are  waved  on  each  side  of  the  holy  gifts 
at  the  Oreat  Entrance.    They  were 


formerly  in  use  in  the  Latin  Church, 
as  we  learn  from  S.  Hildebert  of  Mans, 
(Epist  7,)  but  are  at  present  confined 
to  the  immediate  attendants  of  the 
Pope. 

*  Except,  now,  during  Advent,  Lent, 
and  common  ferie  ;  but  the  ancient  use 
prescribed  it  always.  On  S.  John  Bap- 
tist's day,  Benedictus  is  sung  instead. 

«  This  prayer  is  usually  the  same 
with  the  OraHo  3iitsa,  farther  on.  It 
frequently,  however,  for  a  series  of 
Sundays,  as  those  after  Epiphany,  is 
repeated;  and  generally, in  high  fes- 
tivals, it  differs  from  the  Missa. 


o-BiK^f^L  ixnrmi^iis. 


hjmaed  witk  cEe  mvaad  of  c^ 
traaek«  ?rf  tbe   Senpcf  n, 

z^'^r.ztid  \j  tie  C!it^n':ni, 

Thr>ix  ^"co  dicst  from  "»^*- 
call  ftIZ  thine^  into  Tyfrg ;  Wco 
<f:d«t  Bsake  nsan  after  lliiTie  craze 
aaid  hkeBC9»«  moA  ^<ii^  ^ctxtl  hizn 
wrth  aH  Thr  zraoet ;  Wco  ^tviest 
to  him  tiiat  tceketh  visd  cm  usd 
iiiMigfitanflTTTg,  and  paiscst  noC  by 
tbe  suuKT,  bat  dost  giw  repent- 
anee  on  saHatioD ;  Who  bast 
Toacbsafed  that  we,  Thr  kizmble 
and  UDworthy  serrants,  should 
stand  even  at  diis  tbne  before 
the  glory  of  Thr  bolj  AJtar,  and 
»hould  pay  to  Thee  the  worriixp 
and  praise  that  is  meet :  lecexre, 
LosD,  out  of  the  mouth  of  us  sm- 
nen  the  hymn  of  the  trieagion, 
and  rait  as  in  Thy  goodness. 
Forgive  m  evoy  offence,  Tc^on- 
tary  and  inrolontary.  Sanctify 
our  sotds  and  bodies,  and  grant 
that  we  may  senre  Thee  in  holi- 
ness all  the  davs  of  onr  life ; 
throngh  the  intercessions  of  the 
Holy  Mother  of  Gois  and  all  the 
Saints  who  have  pleased  Thee 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Aland,  For  holy  art  Thou,  onr 
God,  and  to  Thee,  &c. 

When  this  prayer  is  fimshed,  the 
Priest  also  and  Deacon  say  the 
trisagionf  making  at  the  same  time 
three  reverences  be/ore  the  holy 
Table.  Then  the  Deacon  smth  to 
the  Priest, 


Ectene''.  Again  and  again  in 
peace  let  ns  make  onr  supplica- 
tions to  the  LoKD. 

CAotr.  Lord  have  mercy. 

For  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  holy 
Church,  let. 


*  If  ere,  as  elsewhere  in  the  ArmenUn  rite,  the  longer  ectene  is  channted  by 
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kindled  by  the  Holt  Ghost,  hath 
manifested  True  light.  To-day 
the  Physician  of  the  blind  is  born. 
To-day  the  Health  of  the  infirm. 
To-day  the  Strength  of  them  that 
are  weak,  the  Healing  of  them 
that  are  sick.  To-day  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  our  Sa- 
viouR,  comes.  To-day  a  new 
Light  hath  appeared  to  us  in  the 
starry  night.  To-day  our  Sa- 
viour approaches,  Whom  the 
Prophets  had  foretold,  that  He 
should  be  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  To-day  the  everlasting 
Bread  of  light  is  shewn  to  us, 
lying  in  a  manger ;  Who  said,  I 
am  the  true  Bread  that  came 
down  from  heaven  :  if  any  man 
eat  of  this  Bread  he  shall  never 
hunger.  Grant  us.  Lord,  by  the 
virtue  of  Thy  nativity,  to  be 
freed  from  our  own  ills,  and  ever 
to  glory  in  Thy  praises. 

R.  Amen. 

V.  Through  Thy  mercy,  our 
God,  Who  art  blessed,  and  livest 
and  govemest  all  things,  for  ever 
and  ever. 

R.  Amen. 


the  whole  body  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  the  shorter  one  heiog  said  by  the 
Deacon  alone. 


Ml 


tKurirr^  1j} 


*jr  pi*t--  lift  oruBT 


*9r    •n 


tmn  7'ir  aL    nun 

Jot  oar 


tin»T 


liHC  cflmstL  n.     J'Hi'jiULa. 


ic  lot 


K    Hfr 


tusst  Hr  mrmii.       aou^ 

K^  TiiDL  191EIL        Jar  mr -iiTziunAinp  3k. 

tu    dffiniimi&   a*. 


aE  :3is 


Tor  jtlK  T«iiiynnL, 


rr    3 


For 


■trrTniAiT  ^oot^ 


IIUJEi  t£ 


tr    t^    \j09M  God 


O 


Ix  Ike 


of 


O 


Tka  ikt  Prkai,  Sftmf  wp  its 


am  God,  aoe^    this 
'  pimjer  of  Tlij  senrsnts, 
m  llie  imiltilMV  of  Thy  mer- 


'  TiMt  is,  to  «t  dovs.  Gotf  com-  frplaiMlSne,  wlw  nugiBS  it  to  be  in- 
I^MM  the  modcn  Greek,  l^<  ^  c^r-  tsptrfated  by  miiUkefioaitibeOrdiiu< 
fiff.    Tbtf  b  oncb  bcttar  tbn  Kiag'ft     tioB  Serriec 
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'  This  clearly  proves  that  the  Arme-      called  from  its  fervour:  and  not,  as  the 
nians  took  the  ^icT«rq  Utataif  to  he  so      Greeks  generally  say,  from  its  length. 
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cies  have  mercy  upon  us»  and  on 
all  Thy  people,  who  put  their 
trast  in  the  riohes  of  Thy  grace. 
Exclatnation,  For  Thou  art  oar 
mercifol  God,  and  the  lover  of 
men  :  and  to  Thee  we  ascribe,  &c. 


The  Choir  begins  the  Psalms  of 
the  day*. 

Hien  the  Prophecy* 


*  These   answer  to  the  Mozarabic  Psalterium,  which  follows  the  Prophecy  : 
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A  lection  of  the  book  of 
the  Prophet. 

R.  Thanks  be  to  God. 
The  Prophecy  is  read. 

R.  Amen. 

77ien  on  the  greater  Festivals 
a  part  of  the  Hymn  of  the  Three 
Children. 

Priest.  O  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  for  He  is  gracious ;  be- 
cause His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever. 

R,  Amen. 

V,  The  Lord  be  ever  with 
you. 

R,  And  with  thy  spirit. 

The  Choir  sing  the  Psaltery,  or 
Psallendo,  varying  with  tlte  day; 
e.  g.,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost. 

I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  be- 
cause He  hath  dealt  so  lovingly 
with  me ;  yea,  I  will  praise  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  most  Highest. 

V.  I  will  hope  in  Thy  mercy ; 


aiid  of  which  presently. 


Dd  2 
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and  my  heart  shall  be  joyful  in 
Thy  salvation. 

R,  Yea,  I  will  praise  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  most  Highest. 

Deacon.  Keep  silence.  And 
he  puts  the  unne  in  the  chalice, 
while  the  Epistle  is  read. 

When  he  cleanseth  the  chalice, 
he  saith. 

Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  cleanse 
this  vessel,  in  which  I  may  re- 
ceive Thy  precious  and  holy  Body, 
Who  with  the  Fathbr,  &c. 

When  he  pours  in  the  wine. 

Mingle,  O  Lord,  we  beseech 
Thee,  in  this  chalice,  that  which 
flowed  from  Thy  side ;  that  it 
may  be  to  the  remission  of  our 
sins.     Amen. 

The  benediction  of  the  water. 

Deacon.  Sir,  bless. 

Priest,  Let  it  be  blessed  by 
Him,  Whose  Spirit  moved  upon 
the  waters.  In  the  Name  of  the 
Fathbr,  &c.  Amen. 

From  the  Side  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  blood  and  water 
are  testified  to  have  proceeded ; 
therefore  we,  in  like  manner, 
mingle  these.  Water  is  poured 
in  that  the  God  of  mercy  may 
vouchsafe  to  sanctify  both  to  the 
healing  of  our  souls,  through  the 
same  Christ  our  Lord.   Amen. 

When  he  placet h  the  Sacrifice  in 
the  paten,  he  saith, 

The  blessing  of  God  the 
Fa  +  thbr  Almiohtt,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holt  Ghost,  de< 
scend  upon  this  Sacrifice,  to  be 
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And  when  the  Choir  havefimihed 
the  trieagionf  the  Deacon,  coming 
before  the  holy  doors,  saith. 

Let  UB  attend. 

Reader,  Alleluia*. 

Deacon,  Wiadom. 

The  Reader  saith  the  prokime- 
non^  of  the  Apostle,  [e.  g.  on  the 
Festival  of  8,  DemetriusJ] 

The  righteoas  shall  rejoice  in 
the  Lord. 

Stichos,  Hear,  O  God,  my 
voice. 

Deacon,  Let  us  attend. 

The  Apostle  is  read. 

And  the  Apostle  being  ended^ 
the  Priest  saith, 
®  Peace  be  to  thee. 
Reader.  Alleluia. 


Abmbkiaiy. 


And  the  Epistle  is  read,-  and 
at  the  end  as  at  that  of  every 
other  lection,  Allelma  is  sung. 


*  Here,  as  in  the  Rubric  at  the  end 
of  the  Epistle,  the  Greek  runs  thus. 
Ka2  6  'AyaTM^OTift'  'AAXiiXot^a*  jpaK- 
fihs  rf  AaUL  But  no  psalm  is  here 
sung ;  and  therefore  the  question  arises, 
what  is  the  reason  of  the  insertion. 
Some  commentators  receive  it  as  an 
explanation  of  the  Alleluia :  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  this  ascription  of  praise 
was  of  the  composition  of  David.  But 
this  seems  very  harsh.  Were  there 
any  trace  in  Greek  ritualists  of  a  psalm 
haying  been  anciently  followed,  I  should 
belieye  that  after  the  rite  was  giren  up 
the  rubric  remained.  The  addition 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Slayonic 

^  The  firoldwienoH,  or  short  anthem 
before  the  Epistle,  consists  of  a  Terse 
and  response:  generally,  but  not  always, 
taken  from  the  Psalms,  hut  hardly  ever 
consisting  of  consecutive  phrases.    It 


answers  to  the  Roman  gradual,  though 
preceding,  instead    of  following,  the 
Epistle;    and  like  that,  contains  an 
epitome  of  it.    There  is  this  remark- 
able difference  between  the  arrangement 
of  these  verses  and  responses,  and  that 
of  those  generally  in  use  in  the  Western 
Church.    The  former  are  rarely  con- 
secutive; the  latter  almost  always  so. 
According  to  S.  Germanns,  the  proki- 
menon  signifies  the  previous  procla- 
mation by  the  Prophets  of  That  Christ 
of  Whom  the  Epistle  is  about  to  tell. 
And  the  versicles  are  chosen  with  that 
intent,  e.  g.  in  the  festival  of  the  Ex- 
pectation of  the  Nativity: 

F.  The  Lord  said  unto  Me,  Thou 
art  My  Son. 

A.  Desire  of  Me,  and  I  shall  give 
Thee  the  heathen  for  Thine  inheritance. 
The  Mozarabic  Psaiterhm,  though  oc- 
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MOZ  ARABIC. 

offered  to  Thee,  God  the  Father. 
Amen. 


The  following  from  the  Epistle 

of the  Apostle. 

R,  Thanks  be  to  God. 


The  Deacon  reads  the  Apostle^ 
in  Coptic  ®,  and  then  in  Arabic. 

And  when  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
is  read  in  Coptic^  the  Priest  saith 
the  following  prayer  secretly.  If 
there  he  an  assistant  Priest,  he 
shall  recite  it,  and  not  the  Cele- 
brant, 


The  Epistle  is  read. 
R.  Amen. 


curring  in  the  same  place,  contains  an 
epitome  of  the  Prophecy;  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  parallelised  with  the 
prokimenon.  It  answers  precisely  to 
the  g:radaals  after  the  Prophecies  in  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  Ember  seasons. 
In  the  four  Liturgies  we  are  consider- 
ing, this  analogy  may  be  traced:  the 
Armenian  Psalm  precedes  the  Prophecy, 
the  Mozarabic  Pialterium  follows  it, 
but  both  are  its  epitomes :  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  prokimenon  precedes, 
the  Roman  gradual  follows,  the  Epistle : 
but  both  are  itt  epitomes. 

*  This  is  technically  called  ^Ipfuvtiftw 
rhv  *Kir6croho¥. 

'  So,  in  the  Western  Church,  the 
Epistle  was  often  called.  Thus,  in  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo :  "In  qui- 
busdam  quoque  Hispaniarum  Ecclesiis 
'  laudes'  post  Apottolum  decantantur  :'* 


instead  of,  as  in  the  Mozarabic  office 
after  the  Gospel.  Thus  also  the  fourth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  A.D. 
813,  declares  it  to  be  the  place  of  the 
Sub- Deacon  to  read  the  Apostle, 

•  Coptic  being  now  scarcely  under- 
stood, it  is  usual  to  give  an  Arabic 
version  of  those  parts  of  Holy  Scripture 
read  in  church.  This,  from  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Cyril  ben  Laklak,  seems 
to  haye  been  at  first  extempore ;  and 
Mark  ben  Kunbar  (See  Hist  Alex.  ii. 
262.)  is  said  to  have  excited  great  ad- 
miration by  the  ease  and  fluency  with 
which  he  extemporised  these  versions. 
But  the  plan  was  open  to  obvious  in- 
conveniences, not  to  say  dangers ;  and 
for  many  years  past,  though  the  time 
of  the  change  is  not  known,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  read  from  an  authorised 
Arabic  translation. 
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Prayer  after  the  Apostle, 

Lord,  Who  art  the  Giver  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Who 
revealest  the  things  that  are 
hidden  in  deep  darkness;  Who 
with  great  might  hast  implanted 
reason  in  men  ;  Who  didst  of  Thy 
goodness  call  Paul,  sometime  a 
persecutor,  to  be  a  vessel  of  elec- 
tion; and  wert  pleased  that  he 
should  become  an  Apostle,  a 
teacher  and  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
of  Thy  kingdom,  Jesus  Christ  « 

our  God  :  Thee,  O  lover  of  men, 
we  now  also  beseech  that  Tliou 
wouldest  give  to  us  and  to  aU  Thy 
people  a  mind  free  from  all  dis- 
traction, and  a  pure  intellect,  that 
we  may  learn  and  understand  how 
great  is  the  profit  of  the  holy  doc- 
trine, which  hath  come  to  us  by 
his  ministry.  And  as  he  resembled 
thee,  O  Author  of  Life,  in  like 
manner  make  us  worthy  to  re- 
semble him  in  work  and  faith: 
that  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy 
Name,  and  may  glory  in  Thy 
Cross  evermore ;  for  Thou  art  He 
to  Whom  we  ascribe  honour, 
glory,  might,  and  adoration,  &c. 

'  TTien  one  of  the  Deacons  reads 
the  catholicon  in  Coptic  and 
Arabic:  and  when  it  has  been  read 
in  Coptic,  the  Celebrant  saith  this 
prayer;  but  if  the  Patriarch  be 
Celebrant,  a  Priest  saith  it. 

Lord  God,  Which  by  Thine 
holy  Apostles  hast  manifested  to 
us    the    mystery  of  the   Gospel 


f  i.  e.  of  course,  a  lection  from  one  of  the  Catholic  Epi-stU's. 
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of  the  glory  of  Thy  Christ, 
and  didst  give  them  according  to 
the  greatness  of  the  infinite  gift 
of  Thy  grace,  to  preach  to  the 
whole  world  the  abundance  of 
Thine  inefiable  mercy;  we  pray 
Thee,  O  Lord,  to  make  ns  wor- 
thy of  their  portion  and  lot.  Grant 
that  we  may  ever  walk  in  their 
footsteps,  imitate  their  passions, 
and  communicate  with  them  in  the 
labours  and  difficulties  which  they 
endured  for  Thy  religion.  Pre- 
serve Thy  holy  Church,  which 
Thou  hast  founded  by  them ;  bless 
the  lambs  of  Thy  flock ;  and  mul- 
tiply this  vineyard  which  Thy 
right  hand  hath  planted,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  by  Whom,  &c. 

The  Arabic  lection  of  the  Ca- 
tholicon  being  finished,  the  Priest 
goeth  to  the  Altar,  and  bumeth  in- 
cense once;  then  he  saith  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

The  prayer  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles, 

God,  Which  didst  receive  the 
sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and  didst 
prepare  a  ram  for  him  in  the  stead 
of  Isaac,  so  also  receive  from  us, 
O  Lord,  this  sacrifice  of  incense, 
and  in  its  stead  send  to  us  Thy 
rich  mercy.  Cleanse  us  from  all 
foulness  of  sin,  and  make  us 
worthy  of  ministering  before  Thy 
goodness,  O  lover  of  men,  with 
purity  and  holiness  all  the  days 
of  our  life.  Remember,  Lord,  the 
peace,  &c.,  as  in  the  prayer  of 
frankincense. 


412  OSIEyTAL  UTTBfilCS. 


R7/f>  t}4^  Alietmim  is 
th^  Demcmt  yoer  tc  the  Priett, 
tfter  mtiimg  for  m  Menoy  /rom 
kim,  enuer  the  koif  TmUe  oi  c 
rirrle,  mad  the  whole  mmctwBj^  mud 
iU  Priest.     Amd  the  Priest  smUk 

Tie  prefer  before  the  Gospei. 

O  LoBD  and  knrer  of  men. 
cause  the  pare  iiglit  of  Thy  Di- 
Tine  knowledge  to  slime  forth 
in  our  hevti,  and  open  the  eyes 
of  our  onderetanding,  that  we  may 
comprehend  the  precepts  of  Thy 
OospeL  Plant  in  as  also  the  fear 
of  Thy  blessed  commandments, 
that  we,  trampling  upon  all  car- 
nal lusts,  may  seek  a  heavenly 
citizenriiip,  both  saying  and  do- 
ing always  soch  things  as  shall 
weU  please  Thee.  For  Hioa  art 
the  illomination  of  our  sools  and 
bodies,  Christ  onr  God  ;  and  to 
Thee  we  ascribe,  he. 

And  the  Deacon  drawing  nigh 
to  the  Priett,  and  laying  aside  his 
censer  t  and  bowing  to  the  Priest 
and  holding  the  horarion  with  the 
holy  Gospel  with  the  tips  of  Jus 
fingers,  in  the  place  of  the  holy 
Table  whereon  it  lies,  saithj 

Sir,  bless  the  preacher  of  the 
holy  Apostle  and  Evangelist  N. 

And  the  Priest,  signing  him 
with  the  cross,  saith. 


•  Tlif  rubrics  her*  are  not  very  intelligible,  but  are  illustratrd  by  the  ex- 
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The  lesson  from  the  Acts,  in 
Coptic  and  Arabic,  being  finished^ 
the  people  exclaim. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy. 


MOZAHABIC. 


The  Priest  saith  the  prayer 
of  the  holy  Gospel. 

O  Lord  Jbsus  Christ,  our 
Master  and  our  God,  Who  didst 
say  to  Thine  holy  Apostles  and 
Disciples,  Many  Prophets  and 
righteous  men  have  desired  to 
see  the  things  which  ye  see,  and 
have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear 
the  things  which  ye  hear,  and 
have  not  heard  them ;  hut  blessed 
are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,  and 
your  ears,  for  they  hear ;  make 
us  worthy,  through  the  prayers 
of  Thy  Saints,  of  hearing  and 
doing  Thy  holy  Gospels. 

Deacon.  Pray  for  the  holy 
Gospel. 

Priest-  Remember  also,  O 
Lord,  all  who  have  desired  us  to 
remember  them  in  our  supplica- 
tions and  prayers.  Give  rest  to 
them,  O  Lord,  that  are  already 
fallen  asleep ;  heal  the  sick ;  for 
Thou  art  the  Life  of  us  all,  the 
Health  of  all,  the  Hope  of  all,  the 
Remedy  of  all,  the  Resurrection 
of  us  all ;  and  Thou  art  He  to 
Whom  we  ascribe,  &c. 

Then  he  saith  the  Psalm  s,  and 
at    the   end   of  the    third  verse 


Before  the  Gospel,  tJie  Deacon 
saith  ^, 


planationa  of  Abusebah,  in  the  SeUntta   Ecclesiaaiica.     The  whole  ceremony 


u* 


■■%g»MJILA3. 


(if  die  hahr 

JUL 

wbo 

nwfnt  (n 

1: 

C 


to  de 
Gofl^  of 
oar    Loss 


timmfk  At  U9 

Or  Mfav^M'  m  tie 
Ami  tkt  Friai 
Igfimttiehafy  TsUt, 

tie  wnsit,   mki,  wki   m 


Demeam.  The  kcCioii  from  die 
hcAf  Enmgeliit  X. 
Priat,   Let  us  atteiKi. 


Tim  tie  Friat,  fm\  ■■§  te  tkt 


betoalL 
Awi  withtbr 


WifdoHi, stand  op;  let  h 
the  iMiij  GocpcL     P^emx  to  aD.        holr 

to 


with  awe  the 
Gogyel  amjiilii^to  N.  read 


(%VT  be  to  Thee.  O 
God. 

Let  OS  attemt. 
Goo  speaks. 


to  die  Little  Eatnaee  of  tke 
Gia^  ritaal ;  tboa^  hoe  h  fbHom, 
and  tficfit  it''preeedc«y  the  Great  Ea- 


•^waOu  foaad  Ae  Altar,  felfamcd  by 
the  DcacoD  with  the  Gospel,  and  by 
•ome  of  the  offidatiag  Clcriu,  beurxng 
lighted  tapen."  As  thej  dneaid  frvan 
the  lanctnjuy,  the  people  n  j,  '  O  let 
aie  hear  Thy  loTiag-hmdacfa  early  in 
the  monuDg,  lor  in  Thee  is  ny  tmit.' 
The  Deacon  aayi  aecretly,  'Shew me 
the  way,  O  Lobd,  wherdn  I  ihoiild 
walk.'      He  then  goct  oat  thnmgh  the 


people,  -a  type/'  «ay»  Abaaehah.  -  of 

goaefiath  iato  the 
to  the  Pricrt,who 
lakes  the  book,  placet  it  on  the  Altar, 
aad  tvi*f>«««  file  other  Priests  to  in- 
spect it,  aad  certify  themselres  that  it 
is  the  OospeL  The  Celebrant  may 
icad  H  himsdi;  ifhe  pleases :  if  not,  the 
Deacon  appoiated  to  do  so  is  honoor- 
ably  tfstiii^Bished  fnan  his  fellows 
by  the  title  of  Deacon  of  the  Gospel 
He  then,  according  to  the  Ritual  of 
Gabriel-eba>Tarik,  takes  the  book, 
aad  laying,  'Thb  is  the  Gospel   of 
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censes  the  Gospel,  He  goes  vp  to 
the  Altar  ^  and  offers  incense  again, 
signing  the  boat  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  he  descends  from  the 
Altar,  takes  the  Gospel  from,  the 
Deacon,  and  turns  to  the  west. 
The  Priests  approach,  and  kiss  it ; 
the  Celebrant  kisses  it  last  of  aU, 
and  gives  it  to  the  Deacon,  whom 
also  he  censes.  And  when  the  Dea^ 
con  saith.  Stand,  the  Priest  turns  to 
the  east,  and  saith.  In  the  Name 
of  God,  and  bums  incense  thrice, 
towards  the  sanctuary. 


MOZABABIC. 

Almighty  and  merciful  God, 
Who  didst  cleanse  the  lips  of 
Isaiah  Thy  Prophet  with  a  hot 
coal,  purify  my  heart  and  hody 
and  lips;  and  with  Thy  tender 
mercy  vouchsafe  to  deanse  me, 
that  I  may  he  ahle  to  announce 
Thy  holy  Gospel.  Through  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

Sir,  bless. 

Priest.  The  Lord  strengthen 
Thy  sense  and  Thy  lips,  that 
Thou  mayest  rightly  announce 
to  us  His  holy  words. 


Deacon.  Sir,  give  the  blessing. 

The  beginning  of  the  holy 
Gospel  according  to . 

And  when  the  interpreter  of  the 
Gospel  saith.  Stand  with  the  fear 


Deacon.  The  lection  of  the  holy 
Gospel  according  to  S. . 

R.  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O 
Lord*. 


Jbsvs  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,'  goei 
down  to  the  amlK>D,  the  Priests  and  other 
Clerks  bowing  as  he  passes.  He  reads 
it  at  the  ambon;  the  interpreter  pro- 
nounces it  in  Arabic,  and  the  Deacon 
then  retoms  to  the  Altar.  It  is  curions 
that  while  the  Deacon,  in  reading  the 
Ooapel,  turns  east,  the  Priest  turns  west 

h  In  the  printed  editions  there  is  here 
inserted  a  prayer  to  be  offered  by  the 
Priest,  as  well  as  that  by  the  Deacon. 
But  this  only  applies  to  a  private  Mass, 
when  no  Deacon  is  present 

*  There  is  a  dispute  between  Mozar- 
abic   canonists,    whether  the    proper 


response  after  the  announcement  of 
the  Gospel  is  «  Thanks  be  to  God," 
or  *•  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord."  The 
Mozarabic  corporation  at  Toledo,  being 
consulted  by  Arevalns  on  the  subject, 
told  him  that  the  former  was  then  the  use. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
original  rite ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
work  of  Etherius  and  Beatus  against 
Elipandus,  f  66.  **  Tunc  silentium 
omnibus  impearat,  et  dicxt:  Leetic  Sa$ic- 
ti  Ewmgelu  $ectmdum  Mottlunm  aut 
quemlibet  ex  tribus.  B«8pondetur  ab 
omni  populo  :  Gloria  Tibi  Domine.** 
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Abmxsiax, 


The  Gospel  is  read. 


The  Deacon  reads  the  Gospel^, 


When  U  is  finished,  the  Priest 
saiih  to  the  Deacon, 

Peace  be  to  thee  that  evaiige- 

lizest. 

And  the  Deacon  going  to  the 
holy  doorsy  retwms  the  hofy  Gos- 
pel to  the 


Choir.  Glory  be  to  TTiec,  O 
Lord  our  God. 

We  believe  in  God  the  Fathrr 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heayen  and 
earth,  and  of  all  thingpi  visible 
and  invisible' ; 

And  in  one  Lord  Jbsus  Christ, 
the  Only-Begotten  Sok  of  God. 
begotten  of  His  Fathkr  before 
all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  Very  God,  begotten,  not 
made,  consabstantial  with  the 
pATHEBy  by  Whom  all  things 
were  made,  in  heaven  and  earth, 
visible  and  invisible ;  Who  for  us 
men  and  for  our  salvation  came 
down  from  heaven;  was  incaniate, 
and  perfectlybegotten  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  that 
He  assumed  flesh,  soul,  and  mind, 
and  all  things  that  are  in  man, 
truly  and  not  figuratively ;  that 
He  suffered,  was  crucified,  and 
buried ;  and  the  third  day  He  rose 
again,  and  ascended  into  heaven 
with  the  same  Body  and  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Fathbr; 
and  that  He  shaU  come  with  the 
same  Body,  and  in  the  glory  of 
His  Fathbr,  to  judge  the  quick 


k  The  position  of  the  Clerks  is  this. 
The  Priest  is  st  the  middle  of  the  AlUr, 
his  cap  on,  and  his  back  to  the  people : 
twoDescons  are  at  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  bema  respectiTelj ;   the 


principal  Deacon,  standing  towards  the 
north  side,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  chants 
the  Gospel,  facing  west :  immediately 
in  front  of  him,  and  facing  him,  is  an- 
other Deacon  with  a  censor,  who  stands 
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of  God,  the  Priest  turns  to  the 
west,  and  censes  the  Gospel  three 
times.  Then  turning  to  the  sanC' 
tuary,  he  censes  that  also  thrice, 
and  the  Priests  once;  then  he 
stands  in  his  place,  and  recites 
something  from  the  prayer  of  the 
Gospel.  And  when  the  Gospel 
is  said  in  Arabic,  he  recites  the 
following  prayer ;  or  the  assistant 
Priest,  if  there  he  one,  recites  it. 


MOZARABIC. 


2^  Gospel  is  read. 
22.  Amen. 


When  the  Priest  kisseth  the 
book,  he  says.  Hail,  Divine  Word, 
reformation  of  virtue,  restitution 
of  health. 

The  Lord  he  with  you. 

R,  And  with  thy  spirit. 


between  two  Subdeacons,  each  holdhig 
a  taper ;  the  other  Subdeacona,  ai  before, 
itand  behind. 

>  The  retention  of  the  anathema,  as 
well  aa  of  the  Creed  of  Nic«a,  is  worthy 
of  remark.  The  ConsUntinopolitan  ad- 


ditions are  for  the  most  part  retained ; 
though  the  Creed  agrees  neither  ex- 
actly with  that,  nor  with  any  other 
version.  This  Creed  (excepting,  of 
course,  that  they  add  the  FUioque)  is 
used  by  the  Uniat  Armenians. 


E  e 


«   r 


slir 


Let  MaD 


LoKD  Almighfj,  God  of 


IUIT6  tOCtCJ  OpOD  US* 

Have  merer  upon  ns,  O  God, 
after  Thy  great  goodness :  we 
pnijr  Xheey  bear,  and  nave  iiicnijf . 


tAe 
to  A»r  tftr  Gfipeb;  oi 
Sir,  give  Ike  hirwing, 

ThePneai  smik  ike 


of 

-f 


And  «e  also  glorify  Him  Who 
vaa  bdbre  aD  worlds ;  vre  wor- 
dup  the  Holj  TaiKirr.  and  One 
Godhead,  FATB£m«  Sok,  and 
Holt  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever, 
and  to  aO  ages.    Amen. 
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Prayer  after  the  Gospel, 

Thoo  That  art  long-suffering, 
of  great  mercy  and  truth,  receive 
our  prayers,  deprecations,  and 
snpplications,  and  our  penitence 
and  confession  upon  Thy  holy, 
pure,  and  heavenly  Altar>  that  we 
may  become  worthy  hearers  of 
Thy  holy  Gospels,  and  may  ob- 
serve Thy  precepts  and  com- 
mandments :  and  in  them  bring 


E  e2 
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Projfer  of  the  eetene. 

Lord  onr  God,  we  pray  Thee 
to  receive  this  intense  suppli- 
cation from  Thy  serrants,  ac> 
cording  to  the  moltitade  of  Thy 
mercy,  and  send  down  Thy  com- 
passiona  upon  na,  and  apon  all 
Thy  people,  which  is  expecting 
from  Thee  Thy  rich  mercy. 

Deaam,  Farther  we  pray  for 
pious  and  Orthodox  Christians. 

People,  Lord,  have  mercy. 
jind  so  at  the  end  of  every  peti- 
tion. 

Further  we  pray  for  our  Arch- 
bishop N. 

Further  we  pray  for  onr  bre- 
thren. Priests,  Monks,  and  all 
our  brotherhood  in  Christ. 

Further  we  pray  for  the  blessed 
and  ever  memorable  founders  of 
this  holy  abode,  and  for  all  our 
fathers  and  brethren  that  have 
fallen  asleep  before  us,  and  lie 
here,  and  the  Orthodox  every- 
where. 

Further  we  pray  for  mercy, 
life,  peace,  health,  safety,  pro- 
tection, forgiveness,  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  of  the  servants  of 
God,  the  brethren  of  this  holy 
habitation. 

Further  we  pray  for  them  that 
bring  forth  fruit  and  do  good 
deeds  in  this  holy  and  all -vene- 
rable temple,  that  labour,  that 
sing,  and  for  the  people  that 
stand  around,  and  are  expecting 


Arkeriajt. 

DeacoM.  Again  and  ag^n  in 
peace  let  us  make  our  supplica- 
tions to  the  Lord. 

Choir.  Lord,  have  mercy. 

Deacon.  Agaiin  let  us  pray  with 
faith,  and  beseech  the  Lord  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesds  Christ 
at  this    hour    of   sacrifice    and 
prayer,  that  He  would  be  pleased 
to  accept  and  listen  to  the  voice 
of  our  requests,  and  that    the 
petitions  of  our  hearts  may  be 
pleaang  in  His  sight ;   that  He 
would  pardon  onr  sins,  and  have 
mercy  upon  us.     Let  these  oar 
prayers   and   supplications    ever 
ascend  to  H»  Divine  Majesty, 
that  He  may  grant  to  us  to  labour 
in  righteousness,  in  the  unity  of 
fiaith,  in  good  works ;   and  let  our 
Almighty  Lord  pour  out  upon 
us  the  grace  of  His  mercy,  and 
save  us,  and  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Choir,  Save  us,  O  Lord. 

Deacom.  Let  us  pray  unto  the 
Lord,  that  we  may  pass  this  hour 
of  holy  sacrifice,  and  this  day, 
in  peace. 

Choir.  Grant  this,  O  Lord. 

Deacon.  I^t  us  pray  unto  the 
Lord  for  Angels  of  peace,  and 
euardians  of  our  souls. 

Choir.  Grant  &c. 

Deacon.  Let  us  pray  unto  the 
Lord  for  the  pardon  and  remis* 
sion  of  our  sins. 

Choir.  Grant  &c. 

Deacon.  Let  us  pray  unto  the 


"  Here  three  petitions  are  inserted, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Daring  the  rise  of  the  Nile :  "  Remem- 


ber, Lord,  the  waters  of  the  riyer,  and 
bless  them  :  increasing  them  according 
to  their  measure."    From  the  Epiphany 
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forth  fruit  an  hundred-fold,  sixty - 
fold,  and  thirty-fold,  in  Christ 
Jesus   our  Lord.     Rememher, 
O  Lord,  the  infirm  among  Thy 
people :    look   upon    them  with 
pity  and  mercy,  and  heal  them. 
Rememher,  Lord,  our  fathers  and 
brethren  that  are   absent  from 
their  home,  and  bring  them  back 
SLgeln  in  safety  and  peace™.    Re- 
member, Lord,  the  safety  of  this 
Thy  holy  place,  and  of  all  places 
and  monasteries,  and  our   holy 
Orthodox    fathers.     Remember, 
Lord,  the  safety  of  men  and  ani- 
mals.    Remember,    Lord,    Thy 
servant  the  King  of  this  land,  and 
preserve  him  in  peace  and  dignity. 
Remember,  Lord,  our  fathers  and 
brethren,  who  have  fallen  asleep 
and  rested  in  the  Orthodox  Faith, 
Remember,  Lord,  our  sacrifices 
'  and  oblations,  and  them  that  have 
ofi^ed  them,  and   receive  their 
ofierings.      Remember,     Lord, 
captives  that  have  been  carried 
into  slavery,  and  bring  back  their 
captivity.      Remember,     Lord, 
them  that  are  oppressed  by  ca- 
lamities and  straits.   Remember, 
Lord,  the  Catechumens  of  Thy 
people  ;    have  mercy  on  them  ; 
confirm  them  in  Thy  faith ;  re* 
move  all  remains  of  the  worship 
of  idols  from  their  hearts ;  plant 


MozARABia 


to  the  first  of  Paophi ;  "  Remember, 
Lord,  the  temperature  of  the  skj,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  bless  them." 
From  the  first  of  Paophi  to  the  first  of 


Baini ;  "  Remember,  Lord,  seeds  and 
plants,  that  they  may  increase  and  b«i 
multiplied." 


4S2 
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from  Thee  Thy  great  and  rich 
mercy. 

Exclamation.  For  Thoa  art 
the  mercifdl  God  and  the  lover  of 
men,  and  to  Thee  we  ascribe,  &c. 

Deacun,  Catechumens,  pray 
unto  the  Lord.  Let  as,  the  faith- 
ful, pray  for  the  Catechumens,  that 
the  Lord  may  have  mercy  upon 
them,  and  may  teach  them  the 
word  of  truth. 

People,  Lord,  have  mercy. 
And  80  at  the  end  of  each  petition. 

That  He  may  reveal  to  them 
the  Gospel  of  righteousness. 

That  He  may  unite  them  to 
His  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church. 

Preserve,  have  mercy,  support, 
and  guard  them,  O  God. 

Catechumens,  bow  your  heads 
to  the  Lord. 


Prayer  of  the  Catechumens  before 
the  holy  Oblation, 

Lord  our  GrOD,  Who  dwellest 
on  high,  and  beholdest  the  hum- 
ble. Who  didst  send  forth  the  Sal- 
vation of  the  race  of  man.  Thine 
Only- Begotten  Son,  our  God  and 
Lord  Jbsus  Christ,  look  down 
upon  Thy  servants  the  Cate- 
chumens, who  have  bowed  their 
necks  unto  Thee ;  and  make  them 
worthy,  in  due  season,  of  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  of  the  robe  of 
immortality  ;  unite  them  to  Thy 


Lord  to  grant  the  great  and 
victorious  powers  of  His  most 
holy  Cross  to  our  aid. 

Choir.  Grant  &c. 

Deacon,  Let  us  again  pray  unto 
the  Lord  for  the  unity  of  our  true 
and  holy  £uth. 

Choir,  Lord,  have  merey. 

Deacon.  We  will  devote  our- 
selves and  each  other  to  the  Al- 
mighty Lord  our  Goo. 

Choir,  We  will  devote  ourselves 
to  Thee,  O  Lord. 

Deacon.  Let  us  all  say,  with 
one  accord.  Have  mercy  upon  us, 
O  God,  after  Thy  great  good- 
ness. 

Choir,  Lord,  have  mercy. 
Thrice, 

While  this  ectene  is  chanting, 
the  Priest  saiih  secretly, 

O  Lord  Jbbub  Christ,  our 
Saviour,  Who  art  rich  in  mercy, 
and  pl^teons  in  the  bestowal  of 
Thy  benefiU,  Thou  Who  of  Thine 
own  free  wUl  didst,  at  this  very 
hour,  endure  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  cross  for  our  sins, 
and  didst  richly  bestow  Thy  grace 
upon  the  blessed  Apostles;  O 
Lord,  we  pray  Thee,  make  us 
also  partakers  of  Thy  heavenly 
gifts,  for  the  remission  of  our 
sins,  and  the  receiving  Thy  Holt 
Spirit. 

Exclamation,  That  we  may  be 
worthy  to  glorify  Thee  with 
thanksgiving,  with  the  Fathkr 
and  the  Holt  Ghost,  now  and 
ever,  and  to  all  ages.    Amen. 
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in  their  hearts  Thy  law,  Thy  pre- 
cepts, Thy  fear,  Thy  truths,  and 
Thy  commandments ;  give  them 
a  firm  knowledge  of  the  word  in 
which  they  have  been  instituted 
by  teaching ;  and  grant  that  in 
due  time  they  may  be  worthy  of 
the  laver  of  regeneration  for  the 
remission  of  their  sins ;  prepare 
them  as  an  habitation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  through  grace. 
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So  CBMJtnStOM. 


Holy  Catliolic  ind  Apostofic 
Clmrdiy  md  nnmb^^  tliem  to- 
gether with  ihf  dect  nock. 
jikmtL  That  ttMej  also,  toge- 
ther  with  us,  wmj  gknify  Thy 
honounble  and  m^estic  Name, 
Father,  Sor,  and  Holt  Ghost. 
now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of 


CSkotr.  Amen. 


Demeom.  Sir,  gire  the  blessing'. 

Priffi.  Peace  be  with  alL 

C%o«r.  And  with  thy  spirit. 

DetKom.   Let  us  pray  onto  the 
Lord. 

Ckoir.  Unto  Thee,  O  Lord. 

Priest.  Christ  oar  Satiouk, 
confirm  as,  and  preserve  as  from 
the  lear  of  all  evil,  by  Thy  peace 
whidi  pasaeth  all  anderstanding 
and  speedi ;  and  grant  to  as  to- 
gedier  with  Thy  tree  wordiippers 
to  worship  Thee  in  spirit  and  in 
troA;  for  to  Thy"  most  holy 
TaiNiTT  belong  ^ory.  dominion, 
and  honour,  now  and  for  ever, 
and  world  withoat  end. 

Blessed  be  oar  Lord  Jksus 
Christ. 

CAotr.  Amen. 

Deacom,  Sir,  give  the  blessing^. 

Priest.  The  Lord  oar  God 
bless  you  all. 


ne  Priest  w^olds  the  eorpaml. 


This  expression,  in  an  Armenian  Litnrgy,  savours  very  much  of  heresy. 
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The  Choir  sing  the  Lauda,  or 
Laudes,  varying  with  the  day ;  e.g. 
on  the  fifth  Sunday  of  AdverU, 

Alleluia.  O  come  let  as  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  let  us  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  strength  of  our 
salvation.     Alleluia. 

Priest,  Thanks  be  to  Goo. 


EXPULSIOX  OF  THE  CATBCHUICENS. 
Let  an  tbe  Gitecta.         Ait.  Letaoaecf 


«;— 


let  an  tfe  CatcdiwiieBi     tttk,  let  mm  of  tiie 

;  let  not  any  of  the  Gate,     who  is  not  jet  pvifed. 

— ;    let  an   tbe   fritli-     tlds  DEviae  n^sUsj. 


LoBD. 

edeme: 
creUf 


oiake  our  wppfitaticiiiB  to  toe 
Amd  he  mUA  tie  skarf 
rkUe  the  Priest  mM  Jr. 


The  /hrst  prmyer  of  the 
mfterihewi^oldMmgofihecarpond. 


We  vidd  Thee  thanks,  Lokd 
G  OD  of  Sabaoth ,  Who  hast  thought 
OS  worthr  to  stand  eren  now  at 
Thine  Ahar,  and  to  faSi  down 
before  Thy  mercies,  for  our  sins 
and  the  ignorances  of  Thj  people : 
reodre,  O  God,  onr  soppKcations ; 
make  as  worthy  to  offer  to  Thee 


•  Lttenlly,  pan  forward,  {mpoiXBm) 
but  quite  uted  in  tbe  Miue  of  depart ; 
and  90  tnushted  in  tbe  SlaTooie. 

»  Tbe  wbole  theory  of  tbe  Litaigy 
indnees  me  to  pUee  tbe  expuUion  of 
tbe  Cateehnmcns  bere,  tbongb  in  tbe 
MSS.  tbere  it  no  mention  of  it  at  mil. 
Renaodot  is  disposed  to  put  it  after  tbe 
kiss  of  peace ;  because  be  conceiTes 
that  aa  expresnon  in  tbe  Coptic  Litur- 
gy of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
occupies  that  place,  refers  to  the  ancient 
rite  of  expulsion.  "  If  any  one  hath 
derised  hypocrisy  in  his  heart,  let  him 
confess  it :  he  that  hath  fallen  into  sin, 
let  him  not  forget  it,  lest  he  be  forgotten. 
He  that  labours  under  any  crime,  let 


htm  not  approach :  be  thai  is  poDnted 
or  impure,  let  bim  depart."  But  this 
solitary  argument  drawn  from  a  late 
and  oomparatiTely  worthless  Liturgy, 
cannot  surely  counterbalance  tbe  gene- 
ral analogy  of  an  office  of  great  anti- 
quity and  ralue. 

*  I  have,  in  another  place,  considered 
the  Landa  and  Sacrificium  as  forming 
one  hymn,  and  answering  to  the  cheru- 
bic hymn.  So  far  as  the  later  Mosaralnc 
was  concerned,  I  could  not  bare  done 
otherwise.  But  bere,  where  I  am  ex- 
biMting  the  Ootho- Hispanic  office  as 
consentient  as  it  can  be  made  with  the 
Eastern  rites,  I  bsYe  felt  justified  in 
inserting  between  ths  Lauda  and  the 
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[Expulsion  op  the  Cate- 
chumens >>.] 


EXPULSION  OP  THE  CATECHUMENS. 

<i Penitents,  pray;  bend  your 
knees  to  God.  Let  us  beseech 
the  Lord  that  He  woald  Touch- 
safe  to  give  us  remission  of  sins 
and  peace. 

F.  Rise  in  the  Name  of  Christ  ; 
having  finished  your  prayers,  say 
with  one  voice,  Amen. 

R.  Amen.  Stand  in  your 
places  for  Mass. 


The  Priest  saith  secretly  the 
prayer  of  the  veil '. 

God,  Who  through  Thine  in- 
effable lo^e  to  man  didst  send 
Thine  Only-Begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  He  might  bring 
back  to  Thee  the  sheep  that  had 
gone  astray,  we  pray  Thee,  cast 
us  not  away  from  Thee  for  ever, 
while  we  offer  to  Thee  this  tre- 


SMiificium  that  expulsion  of  the  Cate- 
cbunens  which  is  still  preserred  in  the 
Wednesday  of  the  first  week  in  Lent, 
and  was  undoubtedly  once  general  to 
all  the  Spanish  offices. 

'  Renaudot's  explanation  here  is  a 
tiistte  of  blunders,  probably  unique  in 
his  writings.  He  says  that  the  prayer  of 
the  veil  answers  to  the  first  prayer  of  the 
Faithful  in  the  Constantinopolitan  Li- 
turgies (as  in  truth  it  does)  because  in 
both  the  Priest  raises  the  veil  with  which 
the  disk  and  chalice  have  previously 
been  covered.  But  the  ZlXiir6w, — the 
veil  of  S.  Chrysostom, — is  simply  the 


corporal,  the  originally  linen,  but  now 
silken  covering,  spread  over  the  Altar, 
on  which  the  Body  of  our  Lord  is 
consecrated.  It  could  not,  in  the  Greek 
office,  mean  the  chalice  veil,  because 
the  chalice  and  disk  are  not  yet  on 
the  Altar,  but  on  the  prothesis.  In 
the  Coptic  office  the  meaning  of  the 
prayer  of  the  veil  may  be  such  as 
Renaudot  gives :  the  cbalice  being  on 
the  Altar,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Great  Entrance  has  long  before  taken 
place.  GoAR,  p.  130.  note  103,  and 
King,  p.  162.  note  1.  explain  S.  Chry- 
sostom's  Liturgy  correctly. 
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md  prajen,  and 
far  all  Hit 
people;  mdftiaigtibeB  na,  wIkmii 
Hmm  haat  placed  in  this  Thr 
anaktnr.  whli  the  strcDgdi  of  the 
Holt  Gaoar,  that  are  ouit  with, 
ont  atkaee^  and  without  arandal, 
Bi  a  pore  tertimooT  of  our  ood- 
acience,  call  opoo  Thee  in  erexj 
time  and  pboe ;  that  hearing  aa 
Thoa  nia3reBt  be  mereilal  to 
in  die  multitade  of  Thr  good 


preserre,  pity. 


&c. 


Wisdom. 

Prieai.  Exdamaium,  For  to 
Thee  bdongeth  all  glory,  hooonr, 
and  worship,  Fathkb,  Son,  and 
Holt  GnoeT,  now  and  erer,  and 
to  ages  of  ages. 

I>BicoB.  Again  and  again  in 
peace  let  ns  make  oor  sappHca- 
tions  to  the  Lord. 

Amd  he  faiik  the  tkori  eUeme  : 
while  the  Priest  saitA  seerelfy 


The  wecomd  prayer  of  the 
JMthfid. 

Again  and  oftentimes  we  hH 
down  before  Thee,  and  beseech 
Thee,  O  good  God  and  lover  of 
men^  that  Then  wonldest  look 
apon  onr  prayers,  porify  oor  sools 
and  bodies  from  all  poilation  of 


'  This  is  a  most  strange  anomaly. 
Not  onljr  has  not  eonaecration  yet  taken 
place,  but  the  Great  Entrance  is  not 


Choir.  The  Holy  Body*  of  our 
LoBJ>  and  the  Blood  of  our 
Saviour  are  before  as.  The 
heavenly  powers,  invisible  to  as, 
sing  and  say.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy. 
Lord  of  Hosts. 


made.  M.  Mouravieff  imagines  that 
this  is  coined  from  the  nmilar  portion 
in  the  Byzantine  Liturgy  of  the  Pre- 
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inendous  and  unbloody  sacrifice ; 
for  we  trust  not  in  our  righteous- 
ness, but  in  Thy  mercy,  by  which 
Thou  hast  quickened  our  race. 
We  pray  and  beseech  Thy  good- 
ness, O  Lover  of  men,  that  this 
mystery  may  not  be  to  con- 
demnation to  us  or  to  Thy  peo- 
ple, which  Thou  hast  instituted 
for  our  salvation ;  but  that  it 
may  be  for  the  cleansing  of  our 
sins,  and  the  remission  of  our 
negligences.  Glory  and  honour 
to  Thy  Name,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever,  and 
to  ages  of  ages.     Amen. 

When  this  prayer  is  finished, 
the  Priest  kisses  the  steps  of  the 
Altar,  ascends  into  the  sanctvary, 
kisses  the  Altar ^  and  saith, 

Peace  be  to  all. 

Then  he  signs  the  people  with 
the  cross.  Then  he  saitk  the  three 
great  prayers. 


MOZARABIC. 


sanctified,  the  copyist  forgetting  that 
in  the  last  named  case,  consecration 
has  already  taken  place.  The  Armeno- 
Roman  rite  alters  the  expression, "  The 


Body  and  Blood  of  oar  Lord  are  about 
to  be  present :"  "  sono  giA  presso  a  ren- 
ders! qui  presenti,**  is  the  authorised 
Italian  version. 
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flesh  and  spirit,  and  grant  that 
our  standmg  before  Thy  holy 
Altar  may  be  irreprehensible  and 
unblameable.  Grant,  O  Lomn,  to 
them  who  pray  together  with  us, 
advance  in  [holy]  life,  wisdom,  and 
spiritual  understanding :  grant 
them  at  all  times  with  fear  and 
love  to  serve  Thee  irreprehensi- 
bly;  and  without  condemnation 
to  partake  of  Thy  holy  mysteries, 
and  to  be  thought  worthy  of  Thy 
heavenly  kingdom. 

Deacon.  Assist,  preserve,  &c. 
Wisdom. 

Priest.  Exclamation.  That, 
being  ever  guarded  by  Thy  might, 
we  may  ascribe  glory  to  Thee, 
Fathkr,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of 
ages. 

Choir,  Amen. 


Aemxhiav. 

Deacon.  Sing  psalms  to  the 
Loan  oar  God  with  a  sweet 
voice  :  and  sing  spiritual  hymna. 


The  Choir  sing  the  Cherubic 
Hymn, 

Let  us,  who  mystically  repre- 
sent the  Cherubim,  and  sing  the 
holy  hymn  to  the  quickening 
Trinity,  lay  by  at  this  time  all 
worldly  cares ;  that  we  may  re- 
ceive the  King  of  Glory,  invisibly 
attended  by  the  angelic  orders. 
Alleluia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia.      • 


The  Choir  sing  the  Cherubic^ 
Hymn,  Let  us,  &c. 


'  Bat  only  on  very  high  occasions. 
There  are  about  eight  proper  hymns 
substituted  for  it:  and  in  the  Arnieno- 
Roman  rite  it  does  not  occur  at  all. 

*  Before  this,  according  to  the  an- 
cient rite,  which  was  partially  retained 
in  the  last  century,  the  Priest  made 
the  offertory  on  this  fashion. 


w#«  each  one  i^fereth,  he  eaiih. 
Receive    thou    an     hnndred*fo]d ; 
and  possess  life  eternal  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.    Amen. 

The  benediction  rfthe  bread. 
V,  Our  help  is  in  the  Name  of  the 
Lord. 
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The  Choir  sings  the  Sacrificiuin» 
which  varies  with  the  day,  e.  g.  on 
Whit 'Sunday  ". 

To-day  is  Pentecost  fulfilled^ 
in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended, and  appeared  and  was 
shed   over  the    Apostles,   whUe 


A.  Who  hath  made  heaven  and 
earth. 

K.  Blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

R.  From  this  time  forth  for  ever- 
more. 

Bl+ets»  O  Lord,  this  creature  of 
bread,  a«  Thou  didst  bless  the   five 


loaves  in  the  wilderness :  that  all  they 
who  taste  thereof  may  receive  health  as 
well  of  mind  as  of  body. 

The  blessing  -)-  of  God  the  Fathbr 
Almighty,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  descend  on  this  bread 
and  on  all  that  eat  thereof. 


Iftr 


oi  our  H^^o 


MoooT  Sttcrifioc 

• 


.OLow 


ofli  eutiit  Who  atteal 
the  cbenibic  tiiraBe,  Lobh 
of  Scrapliiiii«  and  Kin^of  land, 
onhr  boljy  and  mtm|^  in  the 
lioiieF.  On  Tliee  I  impoituiMtdy 
cdD*,  Tliat  ait  onlr  good  and 
readj  to  hear,  look  upon  mea flin- 
ner,  and  Thine  onworthy  aenrant, 
and  cleanse  mr  son]  and  heart 
from  an  evil  conscience ;  and 
strengthen,  with  the  might  of 
Thy  Holt  Ghost,  me  that  have 
been  endoed  with  the  grace  of 
Priesthood,  that  I  mar  stand  bv 


WUk  lie   Pnat 
the 


Same  is  ««»,. 


ike 
mike 


*  As  the  chenibie  hjnm  vaa  only 
eompowd  in  the  time  of  imtinluif  it 
b  deu*  that  the  prayer  of  that  hymn 
most  be  an  insertioii.  And,  accord- 
ingiy,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Toy 


andent  Barberini  MS.  of  thi^  Litorgj, 

to  which  Goar  io  often  t^ob. 

'  *Ex^«urrl««s.  King.  le«  eorrcctly, 

Bot  in  the  new  Greek, 

to  atminf  a  name : 


« 
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they  spake  in  different  tongues 
the  marvellous  works  of  the 
Lord. 

V.  There  came  a  sound  from 
heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house 
where  the  Apostles  were  sitting, 
and  they  spake  the  marvellous 
works  of  the  Lord.     Alleluia. 

The  Priest  takes  water  in  his 
hands:  and  saith  in  silence  over 
the  Oblation^  extending  three  fin- 
gers. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Amen. 


so  Polybius,  more  than  once,  ixP^V*^ 

■  King,  "  I  call  upon  Thee  :" 
Qoar, "  Te  deprecor."  But  ZvawwA  it 
more  than  this ;  it  is  ''  to  pnt  a  man 


ont  of  countenance,"  and  so  "to  be 
importunate:"  and  is  frequently  thus 
used  by  Plutarch,  though  not  by  more 
classical  authors. 


Ff 
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this  Thy  holy  Altar,  and  sacrifice 
Thy  holy  and  spotless  Body,  and 
precious  Blood.  For  Thee  I  ap- 
proach bowing  my  neck,  and  pray 
of  Thee,  Turn  not  Thy  face  away 
from  me.  nor  reject  me  from  the 
number  of  Thv  sons;  but  con«» 
descend  that  these  fl^ii^s  may  be 
offered  to  Thee  bv  me,  a  sinner 

w 

and  Thine  unworthy  servant.  For 
Thou  art  He  That  offerest*.  and 
art  offered,  and  receivest  and  art 
distributed,  Christ  our  God  ; 
and  to  Thee  we  ascribe,  &c. 

WTten   this  prayer  is  finished, 
they  also  say  the  Cheruhic  Hymn. 
Then  the  Deacon,  taking  the  censer, 
and  putting  incense  on  it,  goes  to 
the  Priest :  and  after  receiving  a 
blessing  from  him,  censes  the  holy 
Table  in  a  circle,  and  all  the  sane- 
tnary,  and  the  Priest :  and  he  saith 
the  blst  Psalm,  and  other  peni^ 
tential  troparia,  such  as  he  wilh 
with  the  Priest.     And  they  go  to 
the  prothesis,  the  Deacon  preced- 
ing. And  the  Deacon,  having  censed 
the  holy  things,  and  said  to  himself. 


Arhevuv. 


•  That  offerest  and  art  offered,  and 
receivest  and  art  dUtrihuted.  One 
should  have  thought  that  no  great  dif- 
ficulty could  he  found  or  made  in  these 
words.  That  cffereat,—'*  for  this  He 
did  once,  when  He  offered  up  Him- 
self,"— and  art  offered,  in  the  Oblation 
of  the  Mystic  Sacrifice, — That  receivest 
that  Sacrifice,  and  art  received  by  them 
that  present  it.  However,  about  the 
year  1155  a  great  dispute  rose  on  the 
question.  A  Deaeon  of  Constantinople 
taught  that  this  could  not  be  the  mean- 


ing of  the  passi^,  because  the  sacri- 
fice  was  not  offered  to  Christ,  hut  to 
the  Father  and  the  Holt  Ghost 
alone.  A  Council  met  at  Constanti- 
nople, Jan.  26,  1156,  under  the  Patri- 
arch, Luke  Chrysoberges,  to  decide 
the  question :  and  Soteriohns  Panteu- 
genus,  Patriarch  Elect  of  Antioch,  who 
had  taught  the  new  dogma,  was  de- 
clared unworthy  of  the  office.  We 
know  not  that  it  has  erer  been  noticed 
that  this  was  the  end  of  the  controversy 
that,    for  more  than  sercn  hundred 
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yean,  had  vexed  the  Church  on  the 
suhject  of  the  Incarnation,  the  two 
opponng  heresies  being  alternately 
beaten  down.  Briefly ;  the  OBcumeni- 
cal  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431, 
asserted,  in  opposition  to  the  Nesto> 
rians.  One  Person  in  our  Lord  ;  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D. 
451,  vindicated,  in  opposition  to  the 
Eutyehians,  His  Two  Natures;  the 
(Ecnmenical  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  second,  A.D.  558,  oon- 
demned,  in  opposition  to  the  Nesto- 


rians,  the  three  famous  chapters ;  the 
CEcumenical  Council  of  Constantinople, 
the  third,  A.  D. -680,  pronounced,  in 
opposition  to  the  Eutyehians,  that  our 
Lord  had  Two  Wills;  the  Great 
National  Council  of  Frankfort,  A.D. 
794,  condemned,  in  opposition  to  the 
Nestorians,  the  heresy  of  the  Adop* 
tionists;  and  finally,  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1156, 
condemned,  in  opposition  to  the  Euty* 
ehians,  the  error  of  Soterichus  Panteu^ 
genus. 

f2 
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God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner, mtith  to  the  Priest, 

Sir,  lift  up. 

And  the  Priest  raising  the  air, 
puts  it  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
Deacon,  saying^ 

Lift  up  your  hands  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  bless  the  Lord. 

Then,  taking  the  holy  disk,  he 
puts  it  with  all  care  and  reverence 
on  the  Deacon's  head,  the  Deacon 
also  holding  the  censer  with  one  of 
his  fingers.  And  the  Priest  him- 
self taking  the  holy  chalice  in  his 
hands^  they  go  through  the  north 
part,  preceded  by  tapers,  and  make 


Abmzntav. 

The  Deacons^  then  carry  the 
holy  Bread  and  the  Wi/te  of 
Immortality  to  the  Priest,  thus 
making 


The  Grrat  Entrancr, 

both  praying  for  all,  and  saying. 
The  Lord  God  remember  us  all 
in  His  kingdom,  always,  now  and 
ever,  and  to  ages  of  ages. 

And  the  Deacon,  going  within 
the  holy  doors,  stands  on  the  right 
hand.  And  when  the  Priest  is 
about  to  enter  in,  he  saith  to  him. 

The  Lord  God  remember  thy 
Priesthood  in  His  kingdom. 

Priest.  The  Lord  God  re- 
member thy  Diaconate  in  His 
kingdom,  always,  now  and  ever, 
and  to  ages  of  ages. 


The  Great  Entrancr  ^, 


^  The  principal  difTerence  between 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  rite  here  is, 
that  the  Celebrant  does  not  lea^e  the 
Altar.  The  procession,  however,  is 
imposing,  the  standards,  lamps,  and 
fans  preceding  the  Deacon. 

*  The  Bishop  now  lays  aside  his 
mitre,   and  the  Priest  his  cap;    and 


does  not  resume  it.  Up  to  this  period 
the  Bishop,  but  he  only,  blesses  the 
people  with  the  cross  ;  afterwards  with 
his  hand. 

d  The  rubrics,  as  at  present  eidsting 
in  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  give  three 
contradictory  directions  aa  to  the  place 
of  the  Sacrificium  and  the  Obktion. 
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^In  the  meantime,  while  the  Saori- 
ficium  is  chanted,  the  Priest  offers 
the  host  and  the  chalice. 

Let  this  Oblation  be  acceptable 
to  Thy  Majesty,  Almighty  and 
Eternal  God,  which  we  offer  to 
Thee  for  our  guilt  and  sins :  and 
for  the  stability  of  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  for  them  that 
hold  the  Apostolic  faith  :  through 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

And  he  places  the  paten  on  the 
corporal.  In  the  Name  of  the 
Fathbr,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 


The  first  is  that,  after  saluting  the  peo- 
ple, tttne  offerat  Saeerdot  Hostiam :  and 
then  follow  the  Landa  and  the  Sacrifi" 
eium.  The  second  is.  Interim  dum  can- 
tat  chanu  Alleluia,  (i.  e.  the  Lauda,) 
i^ert  Sacerdos  Jlostiam  cum  CaUce.  The 
third  is,  dum  cantatur  Sacr{/!cium,  offeral 


Hostiam  ei  Calicem.  This,  though  not 
the  Mozarabic  use,  was  the  old  Gotho- 
Hispanic  rite  :  and  I  have  followed  it 
here,  (1)  as  being  the  oldest;  (2)  as 
giving  its  name  to  the  Sacr\fictum ;  (3) 
as  best  agreeing  with  the  Greek  rite. 
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Amd  tie  Priest  aeU  down  the 
ehaiice  om  the  holy  Table,  aad  takmg 
the  holy  disk  from  the  head  of  the 
DeacoM,  he  places  it  there  also, 
smpmg. 

Honourable  Joseph  took  Thy 
spotless  Body  from  the  cross,  and 
wrapped  it  in  dean  linen  with 
spices,  and  with  funeral  rites 
placed  it  in  a  new  tomb. 

In  the  grave  bodily,  in  Hades 
spiritnally,  as  God,  with  the  thief 
in  paradise  as  in  a  throne,  wert 
Thoa,  O  CuaisT,  with  the  Fathxb 
and  the  Holt  Ghost,  Who  art 
incircumscript  and  fillest  all 
things. 

How  life-giving,  how  more 
beautiful  than  paradise,  and  verily 
more  splendid  than  any  royal 
chamber,  is  Thy  tomb,  O  Christ^ 
the  fountain  of  our  resurrection. 

^n^,  takmg  the  coverimgsfrom 
the  holy  disk  and  the  holy  chaUce, 
he  places  them  on  one  part  of  the 
holy  Table;  and  taking  the  air 
from  the  Deacon's  shoulder,  and 
censing  it,  he  cavers  toith  it  the 
holy  things,  saying. 

Honourable  Joseph,  &c.,  down 
to  in  a  new  tomb. 

And  taking  the  censer  from  the 
Deacon^s  hands,  he  censeth  the 
holy  things  thrice,  saying. 

Then  shall  they  offer  young 
bullocks  upon  Thine  Altar. 


■■■  > 


•  These  Orthodox  Kings  are  the  themselves  above  their  Syrian  brethren 
Princes  of  Ethiopia  and  Nabia.  The  in  the  fact  of  possessing  two  Christian 
Copto-Jacobites  have  always  boasted      Kings  in  the  Diocese  of  Alejumdria. 
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Prayer  for  peace. 
Again  let  us  beseech  Almighty 
GoDtheFxTHBRof  oar  Lord  God 
and  Saviour  Jbsus  Christ.  We 
pray  and  beseech  Thy  goodness, 
O  Lover  of  men,  remember  the 
peace  of  Thy  One,  Only,  Holy, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
which  is  spread  from  one  end  of 
the  earth  to  the  other  end  of  the 
same.  Bless  every  people  and 
land.  Send  that  Thy  heavenly 
peace  into  our  hearts ;  and  also 
of  Thy  goodness,  give  us  the 
peace  of  this  life ;  beautify  with 
peace  Orthodox  Kings  ^  our  army, 


So  also  the  Nestorians  had  their  Ortho- 
dox Princes  till  the  overwhelming 
desolation  of  Christianity,  brought  to 


MoZik&A.Blo. 

Then  he  takes  tfie  chalice,  and 
hlesseth  it  thus :  In  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 
We  offer  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  this 
chalice,  for  the  consecration  ot 
the  Blood  of  Christ  Thy  Son  : 
and  we  beseech  Thy  clemency 
that  it  may  ascend  as  a  sweet 
smelling  savour  before  the  face  of 
Thy  Divine  Majesty ;  through  the 
same  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

He  places  the  chalice  on  the 
Altar,  and  takes  the  filiola  ^  and, 
without  blessing  it,  puts  it  on  the 
chalice,  and  saith  thus:  We  be- 
seech Thee,  O  Lord,  receive  this 
Oblation  and  be  reconciled  to  us, 
and  forgive  the  sins  of  all  who 
offer,  and  of  all  for  whom  it  is 
offered,  through  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


pass  in  central  Asia  by  Halaku  Khan. 
'  i  e.  the  chalice  veil :  in  Spanish, 
h^ueia* 
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And  putting  doum  the  censer, 
and  letting  fall  his  phelonion,  and 
hawing  his  head,  he  saith  to  the 
Deacon, 

Remember  me,  brother  and 
fellow-minister. 

Deacon,  The  Lord  God  re- 
member Thy  Priesthood  in  His 
kingdom. 

Jlien  the  Deacon  also  himself 
slightly  bowing  his  headj  and 
holding  his  horarion  with  the 
three  fingers  of  his  right  hand^ 
saith  to  the  Priest, 

Holy  Sir,  pray  for  me. 

Priest.  The  Holy  Ghost  shaU 
come  upon  Thee,  and  the  power 
of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow 
Thee. 

Deacon,  The  same  Spirit  shall 
be  fellow-minister  with  ns,  all 
the  days  of  our  life. 

And  again.  Holy  Sir,  remember 
me. 

Priest,  The  Lord  God  re- 
member thee  in  His  kingdom, 
always,  now  and  ever,  and  to 
ages  of  ages. 

Deacon.  Amen. 

And  having  kissed  the  Priest's 
hand^  he  goes  otU^  and  standing  in 
the  customary  place,  saith. 

Let  us  accomplish  our  suppli- 
cations to  the  Lord. 

Choir,  Kyrie  eleison.  And  so 
at  the  end  of  each  suffrage. 

Deacon.  For  the  precious  gifts 
that  have  been  proposed,  let  its 
make  our  supplications  to  the 
Lord. 

For  this  holy  house,  and  them 


Armehiak. 


Deacon.  Agpain  and  again  in 
peace,  &c. 

Choir.  K3rrie  eleison. 

Deacon.  Again  let  us  stand 
before  this  holy  Table  of  God  in 
faith  and  holiness :  let  us  pray, 
not  with  fraud  and  scandal,  not 
with  deceit  and  malice,  not  with 
doubting   and  little   faith :    but 
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leaders,  counsellors,  people,  and 
neighbours :  our  going  out  and 
our  coming  in.  O  King  of  peace, 
g^ve  us  peace.  Who  hast  given 
us  all  things.  Possess  us,  God 
our  Saviour,  for  we  know  none 
other  but  Thee  :  and  we  call  on 
Thy  holy  Name.  Let  our  souls 
live  by  Thy  Holt  Ghost,  and 
let  not  the  death  of  sin  reig^  over 
us,  nor  over  all  Thy  people. 
Lord  have  mercy. 


Again  we  pray  Thee,  Lord 
Omnipotent,  Fathsr  of  our  God 
and  Lord  and  Saviour  Jbsus 
Christ.  We  pray  and  beseech 
Thy  goodness,  O  Lover  of  men. 
Remember,  Lord,  our  blessed 
Father,  and  venerable  Archbishop 
Pope  N.,  and  his  venerable  con- 
sort in  the    apostolic  ministry, 


4tt  OBlKfTTAl.  UTT 


tlflt  with  ^uth,  iweiuuce.  and     %ntii  ^ood 
tiie  £bv  of  Goji,  CDter  mto  it,     *"■— *^_  witii  a 


Xfaat  we  mnr  be  dcLrered  ntm 
all 


Thai  Iht  wbok   dav  mar  be 
iwrfrrt.,   bohr,  peaisefal,  witbout     htaOBt  of  all  liuiigs,  at   die  ae- 
an,  let  ne  ask  from  tbe  L<cnLi>.  ooad  rwning  of  oar  Lqkb  Jaars 


CShov-.  Gram,  O  Lokj^     .dmi     Chjube.  Wbo  ahall  avc  aa,  aatd 
9omt  tiie  €mi  vf  every  mfrage. 


Cbristiaii  csnd&  of  our  In^e^, 
witbout  tuiiueiiU  mitboixt  ebaiDe, 
peaoefnl.  and  a  g-ood  defiEine  at 
tbe  fisBfol  tnbaBaL  Id  12&  a&k 


CamzDemoraliDg  tbe  all-bolv. 


Am  tkigedeme*  ithemgmii.th^ 


Hie  An^  fi  peacae,         CUr.  Save  »&,  O  lAan, 
£utbf ol   guide,   guardian  of  our 
aook  and  bodies,  let.  Deacmu  Sir, 

Pardon  and  remkeicm  of  oar 
sn£  and  oor  tiang»ieaaanfc,  let. 

Tiling  tbat  are  ^ood  and  piXK 
faable  for  oar  soulfe,  and  peace  to 
tbe  vwld,  leL 

ThaOi  wc  Bay  accoEinpliish  tbe 
cf   Dur  Ih^efi  in 


>  It  ii  MM  «vrdi  viLk  to  &jtice  t^:.  tcrWl  difccB.c&  of  tUft  ^-i^—     I^ 
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our  Father  the  Bishop  N. ;  guard 
and  preserve  them  to  us  through 
many  years  and  tranquil  timesi 
that  they  may  in  their  deeds  ac- 
complish and  fulfil  the  sanctity  of 
the  Episcopate,  which  hath  heen 
entrusted  by  Thee  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  Thy  holy  and  blessed 
ymH ;  may  rightly  divide  the  word 
of  truth,  and  may  govern  Thy 
people  with  holiness  and  right- 
eousness,   together    with    other 
Orthodox    Bishops,   Hegumens« 
Presbyters,  and  Deacons,  and  the 
rest  of  the  fulness  of  Thy  One 
Only,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apo* 
Btohc  Church.     Give  to  us  also 
peace  and  safety  in  every  place, 
and  receive  all  the  prayers  which 
they  offer  for  us  and  for  all  Thy 
people,  as  also  ours  for  them, — 
he  hums  incense, — on  Thy  holy, 
spiritual,  heavenly,  Altar,  together 
with  the  sweet  savour  of  incense* 
Bruise  and  tread   shortly  under 
their  feet  all  their  enemies,  visible 
and  invisible  ;  and  keep  them  in 
peace  and  righteousness  in  Thy 
holy  Church.   Lobd,  have  mercy i 
Again  we  pray  Thee,   Lord 
Omnipotent,  Father  of  our  Lord 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
we  pray  and  beseech  Thy  good- 
ness, O  Lover  of  men,  remem-* 
her.  Lord,  our  congregations  and 
bless  them.     Grant  that  we  may 
celebrate  them  without  disturb- 


MoaLiBABlC* 


part  of  the    Liturgy    do    MSS.  and      tions  are  quite  noa- essential, 
editions  so  much  vary.  But  the  varia- 
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Tke  prater  of  Obiatiom,  after  the 
Dhme  Gifts  are  placed  out  tke 
koiy  Table. 

Lord  God  Aloiighty.  Only 
Holy,  Who  receivest  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  from  them  that  call 
upon  Thee  with  their  whole 
heart,  receive  also  the  supplica- 
tion of  ns  sinners,  and  cause  it  to 
approach  to  Thy  holy  Altar,  and 
enable  us  to  present  gifts  to  Thee, 
and  spiritual  sacrifices  for  our  sins, 
and  for  the  errors  of  the  people  : 
and  cause  ua  to  find  grace  in  Thy 
sight,  that  this  our  sacrifice  may 
be  acceptable  unto  Thee,  and  that 
the  good  Spirit  of  Thy  grace 
may  tabernacle  upon  us,  and 
upon  these  gifts  presented  unto 
lliee,  and  upon  all  Thy  people. 

Priest,  Exclamation,  Through 
the  mercies  of  Thine  Only-Be- 
gotten Son,  with  Whom  Thou 
art  to  be  blessed,  and  with  the 
all-holy,  and  good,  and  quicken- 
ing Spirit,  now  and  ever,  and  to 
ages  of  ages* 

Peace  to  all. 


2%eu  the  Priest,  l^iag  wp  his 
hamds,  saith  secretly  this  prayer 
of  S.  Athamasims,  Patriarch  of 
Alestamdria, 

O  Lord  God,  Creator  of  aD 
things.  Who  hast  brought  every- 
thing from  non-existence  into 
being.  Who  hast  caused  our  duU 
nature  to  become  the  minister  of 
this  so  awful  and  unspeakable 
mystery,  do  Thou,  O  Lord,  to 
Whom  we  bring  this  sacrifice, 
accept  this  offering  from  us,  and 
make  it  the  mystery  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Thine  Only-Be- 
gotten  Son,  and  grant  unto  us,  who 
partake  of  them,  that  this  Bread 
and  Wine  may  be  for  the  healing 
and  pardoning  of  our  sins. 

Exclamation,  Through  the 
grace  and  love  of  our  Loan  and 
Saviour  Jbsus  Christ,  to  Whom 
&c. 


Peace  to  all. 

People.  Amen.   And  with  thy 
spirit. 


n^^-  < 
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ance  or  hindrance,  in  houses  of 
prayer,  houses  of  benediction, 
Houses  of  holiness  ;  grant  to  us, 
Lord,  to  be  in  them,  and  to 
Thy  servants  who  shall  stand  up 
after  us  for  ever. 


MOZ  ARABIC 


He  joins  his  hands,  and  bows. 
In  the  spirit  of  humility  and  with 
a  contrite  heart  may  we  be  re- 
ceived, O  Lord,  by  Thee ;  and 
let  our  sacrifice  be  so  ofiTered, 
that  we  may  be  accepted  by  Thee 
to-day,  and  may  please  Thee, 
Lord  God.  Come,  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Sanctifier,  sanctify  this  Sa- 
crifice prepared  for  Thee  in  my 
hands.  Then  he  puts  incense  in 
the  censer :  and  censes  the  Sacri- 
fice, if  he  so  will.  Then  he  bows 
before  the  middle  of  the  Altar, 
Joins  his  hands,  and  saith  aloud. 
Assist  me,  brethren,  in  your 
prayers,  and  pray  for  me  to 
God. 

R.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  assist  Thee. 

He  bows  before  the  middle  of 
the  Altar,  and  saith  secretly, 

I  will  approach  to  Thee  in  the 
humility  of  my  spirit,  I  will  speak 
to  Thee,  because  Thou  hast  given 
me  much  hope  and  courage. 
Thou  therefore.  Son  of  David, 
Who  revealed  in  mystery  didst 
come  to  us  in  fiesh,  open  the 
secrets  of  my  heart  with  the  key 
of  Thy  Cross,  sending  one  of  the 
Seraphim,  who  with  that  burning 
coal  taken  from  the  Altar  may 
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cleanse  my  vile  lips,  clear  my 
mind,  give  me  the  matter  of 
teaching ;  that  my  tongue,  which 
serves  hy  charity  to  the  utility  of 
my  neighbour,  may  not  inculcate 
error  but  evermore  preach  the 
message  of  truth,  through  Thee, 
my  God,  Who  livest  and  reignest 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Priest,  The  Lord  be  ever  with 
you. 

R.  And  with  thy  spirit. 

Then  follows  the  Missa,  or 
Oratio  Misss  ;  f .  e,  the  collect 
for  the  day :  e,  g.  on  the  Friday 
after  Easter. 

Passing  the  stormy  sea  of  this 
troublesome  world,  beloved  bre- 
thren, let  us  embark  with  faith  on 
the  wood  of  the  Cross,  and  spread 
the  sails  of  faith  to  the  favourable 
gales  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Our 
Lord,  standing  on  the  shore, 
figured  the  glorious  and  unspotted 
Church,  when  He  filled  the  net, 
that  brake  not.  with  great  fishes. 
Nor  did  He  sufier  the  ship  to 
deviate  from  the  right  side.  Who 
then  prefigured  the  judgment 
of  the  good  alone.  Let  us  follow 
the  verity  of  this  admirable  Sa- 
crament, loving  above  all  things 
and  maintaining  unity.  Let  us 
not  turn  aside  to  evil  schisms, 
or  break  the  net  of  the  Lord 
before  we  be  presented  on  the 
shore.  That  being  numbered 
with  the  mystical  fishes,  we  may 
merit  to  be  the  food  of  the  Lord, 
Who  vouchsafed  to  raise  us  from 
the  deep,  and  being  entirely  made 
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His  members,  may  be  ezpiated 
with  salutary  sacrifices. 

R.  Amen. 

Priest,  Tbroagh  Thy  mercy, 
our  God,  Who  art  blessed  and 
livest  and  govemest  all  things 
to  ages  of  ages. 

R,  Amen. 

Priest,  raising  his  hands. 
Let  us  pray. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
Eternal ;  praise  and  thanks  to 
Thee. 

Priest,  Let  us  bear  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church'  in  our  mind  in 
our  prayers,  that  the  merciful 
Lord  would  condescend  to  in- 
crease its  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
Let  us  bear  in  our  mind  all  them 
that  are  fallen,  that  are  captives, 
that  are  sick,  that  are  strangers ; 
that  the  merciful  Lord  would 
vouchsafe  to  look  upon,  to  redeem, 
to  heal,  and  to  comfort  them. 

Choir.  Grant  it,  eternal  Al- 
mighty God. 

The  Priest  saith  a  prayer  vary- 
ing with  the  day,  generally  called 
Alia  Oratio :  e,  g.  on  the  eighth 
Sunday  after  Epiphany, 

God,  Who  by  the  virtue  of 
Thy  Son,  and  by  distributing 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
hast  overcome  the  perfidy  of  the 
ancient  spoiler,  and  hast  given 
us  victory  from  captivity  :  grant, 
we  pray  Thee,  that  they  which 
seek  to  attack  us  may  be  re- 
strained by  the  right  hand  of 
Thy  power.     Amen. 

Priest.  Through   Thy  mercy. 


4o0 
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ARXTXrAS. 


^  The  names  in  these  diptychs  are 
as  follow :  after  SS.  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
Athanaaius  of  Alexandria,  Martin  of 
Tours,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  there  are 
commemorated^ 

S.  Fulgentius  Bishop  of  Astorga. 
David      ....     Seville. 
Julian  (19)  .     .     .    Toleda 


Julian  (S3)    .     . 

.    Toledo. 

Peter  (16)     . 

.     .    Toledo. 

Peter  (21)     .     , 

.     Toledo. 

John    .    .     .     , 

.     Gerund  a. 

Servus  Dei    . 

.     .     Calabria. 

Felix  (85)      .    . 

.     .     Toledo. 

Justus  (28)    . 

.     .     Toledo. 

Dominic   .     .     . 

.     Iria. 
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our  God,  in  Whose  sight  the 
names  of  the  holy  Apostles,  and 
Martjrrs,  Confessors  and  Virgins, 
are  recited. 

R.  Amen. 

Priest,  Our  Priests  offer  the 
Cblation  to  the  Lord  God  :  the 
Pope  of  Rome  and  the  rest  for 
themselves  and  for  all  the  Clergy 
and  people  of  the  Church  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  for  all  the 
fraternity.  Also  all  the  Priests, 
Deacons,  Clerks,  and  surrounding 
people,  offer  it  in  honour  of  the 
Saints  for  themselves  and  theirs. 

Choir.  They  offer  it  for  them- 
selves and  all  the  fraternity. 

Priest,  Commemorating  the 
most  blessed  Apostles  and  Mar- 
tyrs, the  glorious  holy  Virgin 
Mary,  Zacharias,  John,  the  In- 
nocents, Peter,  Paul,  John,  James, 
Andrew,  Philip,  Thomas,  Bar- 
tholomew, Matthew,  James,  Si- 
mon and  Jude,  Matthias,  Mark, 
and  Luke. 

Choir,  And  all  Martyrs^. 

Priest,  Also  for  the  souls  of 
them  that  rest,  Hilary,  Athana- 
sius,  Martin,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine,  Fulgentius,  Leander,    Isi- 


Satuminui,  1 

S.lv,tu»,     /Church  of  Toledo. 

Bernard,  first  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, after  its  re-capture. 
Raymund,  second. 
John,  third. 
Celebrunus,  fourth. 
Gonsalvo  PereZf  sixth. 


Martin  Lopet  de  Pisuerga,  seventh. 
Roderic  Ximenet  de  Radet^  eighth. 
John  de  Medina^  ninth. 
Guterius,  tenth. 
Sancho,  twelfth. 
Sancho,  thirteenth. 
The  lemaining  names  are  those  of 
benefactors  to  the  Church  of  Toledo. 


og2 
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dore,  David,  Julian,  Julian,  Peter, 
Peter,  John,  Servus  Dei,  Visi- 
tanus,  Viventus,  Felix,  Cyprian, 
Vincent,  Grerontius,  Zacharias, 
Cenapolus,  Dominicus,  Justus, 
Satuminus,  Salvatus.  Salvatus, 
Bernard,  Raymund,  John,  Cele- 
brnnus,  Gundisalvus,  Martin, 
Roderic,  John,  Guterius,  Sancius, 
Sancius,  Dominicus,  Julian,  Philip, 
Stephen,  John,  John,  Felix. 

Choir.  And  of  all  that  rest. 
Then  he  saith  the  prayer  called 

CCTLRCTIO  HOST  NoMINA, 

wMch  varies  with  the  day ;  e,  g.  on 
the  seventh  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Accept,  O  Lord,  the  gifts  and 
prayers  of  them  that  offer ;  that 
we,  who  with  the  confidence  of 
pious  servants  offer  to  Thee  the 
Sacrifice  in  which  Thou  art  well 
pleased,  may  rejoice  that,  by  the 
propitiation  of  that  Sacrifice,  we 
have  returned  into  favour  with 
Thee. 

R.   Amen. 

For  Thou  art  the  Life  of  the 
living ;  the  Health  of  the  sick ; 
and  the  Rest  of  all  the  faithful 
departed  for  eternal  ages  of  ages. 

R.  Amen, 

ITien  he  saith  the  prayer  ad 
pacem,  also  varying  with  the  day; 
e.  g.  on  the  third  Sunday  after 
Epiphany. 

Be  present,  God  and  Father 
Almighty,  to  our  prayers ;  and 
grant  us  the  fulness  of  charity 
and  peace  ;  that  we,  who  trust  in 
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Ajuucrus. 


DoKnm.    Let  as  love  one 
odier,  tfaat  we  mav  with  one  miiui 


FATBvm,  So;f,  and 
Holt  Gwoar,  the  Consabatantial 
and  Un/dsvided  Tar^rrr, 

And  the  Priest,  kmnm§  thrice 
ttdmred,  Iddsfeg  the  kobf  §ift9,  or 
the§  He  veiled,  nayiaf  9ecretl§ 
tMnrtee, 

f  win  love  Thee«  O  Lomo,  mj 
.atrength  :  the  Lord  m  my  stonr 
fock  aaiid  niT  defence. 


xXnocmt.  SttlntE  one  motiier 
with,  ft  holv  fciaa ;  and  let  dioee» 
who  ve  wwhle  to  coBusiimcate, 
go  ontSBde  t^  daors»  and  pmy 


Choir.  Cwmist  bath  appesred  in 
the  mkbt  of  as  :  and  when  He, 
Who  is  oar  Goik  bb  present*  the 
▼oice  of  peace  shoold  be  heard : 
He  badi  gmn  as  the  power  of 
the  holy  Gospel ;  He  hath  united 
Hb  Chnrdu  and  hath  fdlly  be- 
stowed upon  ft  the  bond  of 
charity;  He  hadi  taken  away 
enmity,  and  hath  poured  <wt  love 
throogh  the  wiujle  world. 

Xow,  ye  Hb  niini?ters,  lift  up 
▼oar  Toicesw  and  with  one  heart 
bfessdK  Coonbstantial  Godhead. 
Who  is  praised  br  the  Toicea  of 
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Then  he  saith. 

Peace  to  all. 

People.  And  with  thy  spirit. 


[The  Kiss  op  Peack.] 


MOZAIIABIC. 

Thy  mercy,  may  live  in  peace  and 
charity,  ever  world  without  end. 

R.  Amen. 

For  Thou  art  our  true  peace, 
and    unhroken    charity,   and  * 
livest  with  Thyself  •  and  reignest 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  One  Gou, 
for  ages  of  ages. 

R.  Amen. 

Priest,  {raising  his  hands  to 
heaven.)  The  grace  of  the  Lord, 
the  Almighty  Father*',  the  peace 
and  love  of  our  Lord  Jksus 
Christ,  aud  the  communication 
of  the  Holt  Ghost,  be  ever  with 
us  all. 

R.  Aud  with  all  of  good  will. 


Prayer  of  the  kiss  of  peace  K 

Great  and  eternal  God,  Who 
didst  form  man  without  sin,  and 
didst,  by  the  quickening  advent 
of  Thine  Only- Begotten  Son,  our 
Lord  and  God  and  Saviour 
Jbsus  Christ,  destroy  death, 
which  had  entered  by  envy  of 
Satan  into  the  world  ;  and  didst 
fill  the  earth  with  heavenly  peace : 
Thou  Whom  the  choir  of  Angels 
celebrate,  saying.  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  peace  upon  earth, 
goodwill  to  men :  fill,  O  Lord, 
according  to  Thy  good  pleasure, 
our  hearts  with  Thy  peace  :  and 


Priest,  As  ye  stand,  give  the 
peace. 

R.  Peace  I  leave  you,  My  peace 
I  give  unto  you  :  not  as  the  world 
giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another.  Peace  I 
leave  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto 
you  :  not  as  the  world  giveth, 
give  I  unto  you. 

V,  Glory  and  honour  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  forever  and 
ever.  Peace  I  leave  you.  My 
peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you. 

While  the  choir  is  singing  the 
Peace,  the  Priest  takes  the  pax 


*  This  Prayer  of  the  Kiss  of  Peace 
of  course  really  corresponds  with  the 
OraHo  ad  Pacem  of  the  Mozarabic 
Office.     But  as  that  precedes,  and  this 


follows  the  actual   Kis&i  I  have  been 
obliged  to  parallelise  the  Coptic  Prayer 
with  the  short  hymns  of  the  other  rites. 
*  See  p.  465. 
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AUCBHIAH. 


\ 


If  there  he  two  or  more  Priests, 
each  hisses  the  holy  things,  and 
then  each  other  on  the  shoulder, 
saying, 

Cbri8t  is  among  us. 

He  is  and  will  be. 

In  like  manner  also  the  Deacon 
adores  thrice  where  he  stands,  and 
kisses  his  horarion  on  its  cross, 
and  thus  exclaims. 

The  doors!  the  doors M  Let 
us  attend  in  wisdom  ! 


The  people,  bowing  to  each  other 
say, 

Christ  is  in  the  midst  of  as. 


The  People.    I  believe  in  one 
Goo,  &c. 


Deacon,  Stand  we  well ;  stand 
we  with  fear  :  let  us  attend 
to  ofier  the  holy  Oblation  in 
peace. 


Deacon.  Stand  we  well ;  stand 
we  with  fear :  let  us  attend  that 
we  mav  bear  the  holv  Oblation 
in  peace. 

Choir.  Before  Thee,  O  Lord. 

Deacon.  Christ,  the  Lamb  of 


*  Tas  9^pas,  rks  Bipas  4v  <rofl^  wp6ff' 
X^M'^V'  The  meaning  of  this  sentence, 
which  also  occurs  in  the  Armenian 
LitUFffy,  though  not  till  after  the  ana- 


phora, it  is  impossible  to  determine 
satisfactorily.  One  thing  only  appears 
certain ;  that  the  punctuation  we  have 
just  given,  and  which  is  that  of  the  Venice 
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cleanse  us  from  all  guilt,  and 
hatred,  and  deceit,  and  ill,  and  all 
mortal  recollection  of  injuries. 
Make  us  worthy,  O  Lord,  of  sa- 
luting each  other  with  a  holy  kiss, 
and  of  so  partaking  of  it,  that 
Thou  mayest  not  repel  us  in 
judgment  from  Thy  immortal 
and  celestial  gift,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


MOZ  ARABIC. 


from  the  patent  saying  thus  :  Have 
the  kiss  of  love  and  peace,  that  ye 
may  be  meet  for  the  holy  mys- 
teries of  God.  And  forthwith 
he  gives  the  pax  to  a  Deacon  or 
Acolyte,  and  he  to  the  people. 


The  People,    I  believe  in  one 
God,  &c. 

The  Priest  washes  his  hands, 
while  the  Nicene  Creed  is  said. 

Deacon.  Approach,  stand,  O 
men,  with  fear,  and  look  to  the 
east. 

Let  us  attend. 


Afterwards  he  joins  his  hands 
and  saith, 

1  will  go  unto  the  Altar  of  my 
God. 

R.  To  the  God  Who  rejoiceth 

my  youth. 


edition  of  1889,  cannot  be  correct. 
Some  authors,  as  Cabasilas,  explain  it 
mystically,  as  an  injunction  to  close 
the  doors  of  the  mind  against  worldly 
business  and  thoughts ;  others,  much 


more  naturally,  take  it  as  an  injunction 
to  the  Clerks,  not  to  allow  heathens, 
&c.,  to  be  present  at  the  Divine  Mys- 
teries. 
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God,   without  blemish,  is  bonie 
as  a  sacrifice. 

Choir.  The  mercy  of  peace,  the         Choir.  The  grace  of  the  world, 
sacrifice  of  praise.  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 


And  the  Deacon  adores,  and 
comes  to  the  holy  hema ;  and 
taking  the  fan,  fans  the  Oblation 
reverently. 

And  the  Priest,  taking  the  air 
from  the  holy  gifts,  lays  it  on  one 
side,  saying^ 


Deacon,  Sir,  bless. 


The  Priest,  turning  to  the  people, 
and  signing  them  with  the  cross, 
saith. 


Priest.  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jbsus  Chrtst,  &c.  ;  thus  begin- 
ning  tlie  anaphorayfor  which  see 
the  next  chapter  but  one. 


The    grace  of  the   love,    &c. 
thus  beginning  the  anaphora. 


^^^^^f^^ 
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JPeople,  Mercy,  grace,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  praise. 


Then  the  Priest  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross  thrice,  first  over  him- 
self, then  over  the  ministering 
Deacons y  then  over  the  people:  then 
he  saithf 


Tlien  he  lays  his  hand  on  the 
chalice,  and  saith, 


The  Lord  be  with  you ;  thus         Your  ears  to  the  Lord  ;  thus 
beginning  the  anaphora,  beginning  the  anaphora. 


'm^mrwtff^^'m^mK^m^^^'^'rmr'^ci^^^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


DISSERTATION  ON  THE  ANAPIlOKiE  OF  THE 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DISSERTATION  ON  THB  ANAPHOIL«  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  LITURGIES. 

In  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  that  portion  of  the 
Eucharistic  service  which  intervenes  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Anaphora  and  the  Dismissal^ — the  Liturgy 
properly  so  called^ — we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  divide  it 
into  twenty  heads. 


The  great  Eu- 
charistic Prayer. 


The  Consecra- 
tion. 


The  great 
Intercessory 
Prayer. 


The  Commu- 
nion. 


I.  The  Preface. 

II.  The  Prayer  of  the  Triumphal  Hymn. 

III.  The  Triumphal  Hymn. 

IV.  Commemoration  of  our  Lord's  Life. 
LV.     Commemoration  of  Institution. 

r\I,  Words  of  Institution  of  the  Bread. 
VII Wine. 

VIII.  Oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood. 

IX.  Introductory  Prayer  for  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

X.  Prayer  for  the  Change  of  Elements. 

f  XI.  General  Intercession  for  Quick  and 

Dead. 
'{  XII.  Prayer  before  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

XIII.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 
LXIV.  The  Embolismus. 


f  XV.  The  Prayer  of  Inclination. 

XVI.  The  "  Holy  Things  for  Holy  Per- 
sons/' and  Elevation  of  the  Host. 

XVII.  The  Fraction. 

XVIII.  The  Confession. 
XTX.  The  Communion. 
XX.    The   Antidoron :    and   Prayers    of 

^  Thanksgiving. 


i 
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L  The  PftCPACC. 

Having  fh.spot^  ofwh.it  wc  ma j  consider  as  the  introdoction 
to  the  Litiirjry,  rather  than  the  tit  orgy  itaelf,  wc  now  enter 
on  the  office  properlj  ao  cnLieti ;  the  anaphora  of  the  East- 
em,  which  is  the  canon  together  with  the  preface,  of  the 
Western  Church.  The  preihoe  is  one  of  the  mo^it  ancient, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  nnirer&al,  rites  of  the  Church.  With 
Western  Fathers  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  of  Eastern,  we  maj 
quote  S.  Chrrsostom'.  ''Wliat  art  thon  doing,  O  man? 
hast  thou  not  promised  the  Priest  who  said,  '  Lift  up  your 
minds  and  hearts,'  and  thon  didst  make  answer,  'W^e  lift 
them  up  to  the  Lord?'"  So  Anastasius  Sinaita^,  after 
quoting  the  sentences;  ''What  art  thou  saying?  what  art 
thou  doing  ?  Thy  mind  is  raised  to  things  corruptible  and 
temporal,  and  darest  thou  to  say,  '  We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord  V  "  S.  Cyril,  in  his  fifth  Catechetical  Lecture,  explains 
the  preface  at  length.  For  the  antiquity  of  the  apostolic 
benediction  in  the  Syrian  Church,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Theodoret,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the  "  preface  to  the  DiWne 
Liturgy." 

The  norm  of  the  pre£ace  may  be  taken  as  consisting  of 
these  six  sentences.  "  The  grace  of  our  Loan  Jescs  Christ, 
&c.  And  with  thy  spirit.  Lift  up  your  hearts.  We  lift. 
Let  us  give.    It  is  meet.'* 

In  the  first  versicle,  the  Liturgy  of  S.  Mark,  agreeing  there- 
in with  the  Roman,  Gallican,  and  Ambrosiau,  and  followed 
by  the  ci^nate  forms,  Coptic  S.  Basil  and  S.  Cyiil,  (but  not 
Coptic  S.  Gregory,)  gives,  "  The  Lord  be  with  all,"  instead 
of  the  apostolic  benediction.  That  benediction  is  amplified 
in  some  of  the  Oriental  Liturgies.  S.  James ;  '*  The^  grace 
of  the  Lord  and  Father,  the  grace  of  the  Lord  and  Sox, 
the  communion  and  gift  of  the  Uolv  Guust,  be;"  which 

*  Horn,  de  S.  Eucbamt.  words.     But  the  Ciementiue  Li  turgor  is 

^  £p.  ad  JoaDiiem  AdL  against  him:  which  inserts  wtarroKpd' 

■  Bishop  Rattray,  without  assigning  ropos  before  OfoP,  and  thereby  bears  its 

a  reason,  omits,  in  his  "  Ancient  Li-  testimony  in  favour  of  a  similar  inscr- 

turgy   of  S.  James,"   the  superfluous  tion. 
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however  in  the  Syrian  Liturgy  is  not  retained.  The  Nesto- 
rian  ofiSces  add,  "  Now,  and  ever,  and  to  all  ages ;"  and  use 
the  pronoun  u$,  instead  of  you. 

The  first  response  is  the  same  in  almost  all  Liturgies,  ex- 
cept the  Nestorian  :  which,  instead  of  "  And  with  thy  spirit,** 
has,  as  necessitated  by  the  change  of  pronoun,  ^'Amen^.'^ 
This  peculiarity  is  followed  in  the  Syro- Jacobite  Liturgy  of 
S.  Eustathius ;  and  that  of  Matthew  the  Shepherd. 

The  second  versicle  has  a  few  verbal  differences.  Thus  the 
Clementine  has  simply  ''Avo)  tov  vovp'  the  Chrysostomic,  '^Avo) 
ax&fi€v  rci9  fcapBias'  that  of  S.  Jsmes/Avto  <rj(&fJL€v  rbv  vovv 
teal  ras  KapBiar  that  of  S.  Mark,  "Ai/to  rjfjMiv  (or  as  others 
read  v/tSi/)  ras  KaphCas.  All  the  Syro-Jacobite  Liturgies 
have  simply,  "  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  except  that  of  S.  Xystus, 
which  has,  ''  Lift  we  up,  all  of  us,  our  minds,  intellects,  and 
hearts.^'  Of  the  Nestorian  Liturgies,  while  that  of  the  Apo- 
stles gives  the  verse  in  the  usual  manner,  that  of  Theodore 
the  Interpreter,  with  very  bad  taste,  thus  paraphrases  it; 
'^  Up,  in  the  heights  of  heaven,  in  the  regions  of  tremendous 
glory,  where  the  Cherubim  cease  not  to  wave  their  wings, 
and  the  praise,  hymn,  and  jubilee  of  the  Seraphim  ceaseth 
not,  there  be  your  minds.'^  And  that  of  Nestorius  is  word 
for  word  the  same.  The  Armenian  is  anomalous.  The 
second  versicle  is  here  said  by  the  Deacon.  ^'  The  doors ! 
the  doors  I  with  all  wisdom  and  caution  1  Lift  up  your 
minds  on  high  with  the  fear  of  Oon.^' 

The  second  response  is  the  same  in  all  the  great  Liturgies, 
with  the  exception  of  S.  James,  where  it  and  the  third  versicle 
are  omitted ".    Nor  is  there  any  material  difference  in  the 


*  As,  says  Renaudot»  Lit.  Or.  ii.  77» 
do  those  of  SS.  Chrysostom  and  Basil, 
and  he  thence  deduces  another  argu- 
ment for  the  antiquity  of  the  Nestorian 
Liturgy,  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  we  shaU  presently  notice  from 
the  expression  **  changing  them  hy  the 
Holt  Ghost,"  after  the  prayer  of  in- 
vocation. But  the  assertion  is  a  mis- 
take :  nor  can  we  find  the  response  so 
given  in  any  edition  of  S.  Chrysostom's 
Liturgy. 


*  It  is  rather  strange  that  Rattray, 
who  is  always  suspecting  interpola- 
tions, should  in  this  instance  suspect 
an  omission.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
Liturgy  of  S.  James  may  be  only  a 
note  of  its  very  great  antiquity ;  inas- 
much as  there  seems  good  reason  for 
helieving  that  the  third  versicle  is  of 
later  date  than  the  others :  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  reference  can  be 
found  to  it  in  any  work  of  an  ante- 
Nicene  Father. 


Hh 
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oCker  fanu.  Of  die  SjioJaeolnte,  S.  Xrrtas  lun,  "Ther 
aie  lifted  up  to  Tliee,  O  Lomo  -T  tbe  othen  hmre  bo  varimtion. 
Of  tLe  Xestonan  offioeiy  that  of  Theodove  the  Iiitef|Mneter 
hM,  "  TWt  are  lifted  up  to  Thee,  O  Gov  \  the  tvo  othen, 
^  Ther  are  lifted  up  to  Thee,  Goft  of  Ahnham',  Isaac,  and 
Jaoob^ Ki^ of  GlotT."  The Armeuan has:  "We  have  lifted 
theas  «p  to  Ike,  O  Ix>u»  Auiiohtt/' 

ne  third  Ttnide  has  no  variataoo,  eie^  in  the  Arme- 
nian, where  it  is  said  by  the  Deacon,  ^  Let  ns  gire  thanks 
nnto  the  Loko  vitfa  all  oar  hearts;^'  in  one  Sjrro-Jaoobite 
litai^,  that  of  S.  XrstoSy  where  it  is|,  ''Let  ns  gire  thanks 
nnto  God  with  fear,  and  serre  Him  with  reference/*  and 
the  Nestorian  litoigies,  where  it  is  escesuTely  length- 
ened. The  office  of  the  Apostles  has,  indeedj  onljr,  "An 
oUation  is  offered  to  Gon,  the  Lord  of  all,^  but  that  of 
Theodore  the  InterjH^eter  amplifies  the  same  thought,  and 
that  of  Kestorins  dwells  on  it  at  stiU  greater  length;  ^ The 
living  and  rational  oblation  and  victim  of  our  first-fruits, 
nnsaarifioed,  of  the  acceptable  Son  of  our  race.  Whom 
the  Prophets  prei^;ured  by  their  types,  the  Apostles  opeuly 
preadied,  the  Martyrs  acquired  by  the  blood  of  their  necks, 
(L  e.  probably,  'acquired  the  firuition  of  Him/)  Whom 
Doctors  have  explained  in  the  Church,  Whom  Priests  have 
presented  on  the  Altar,  Deacons  hare  carried  in  their  arms, 
pecqile  received  for  the  expiation  of  their  sins,  is  offered 
for  all  creatures  in  all  places,  to  God  the  Lomn  of  alL" 

The  last  response  is  rirtually  the  same  in  all  the  known 
offices  of  the  Church,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  S.  Chry- 
sostom  andS.  Basil,  which  hare,  "It  is  meet  and  right  to  wor- 
ship the  Fathee,  the  Sox,  and  the  Holt  Ghost,  the  consub- 
stantial  and  undivided  Tkixitt,"  and  erf*  tbe  Ethiopic,  which 
is  th«»ou^ily  anomalous.  Here  after  the  kiss  of  peace  tbe 
people  say,  ''Chkist  our  Lord,  make  us  worthy  of  saluting 
Thee  with  a  holy  and  heavenly  kiss,  that  we  may  praise 
Thee  with  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  and  exrJaim  and  say. 
Holy,  Holy,"  &c.  Then  the  Priest  replies,  ''The  Lomn  be 
with  yon :  Holy  in  the  Holies  :  Holy  in  the  Holies  :  Holy  in 


'  In  this,  Dc  Giant,  had  he  hccn      ment  for  tbe  Ijodituh  dcHest  of  tbe 
aware  of  tbe  cirenmstanrf,  would  an«      Kestoiiani. 
douhCedly  have  found  another  aiga* 
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the  Holies :  we  yield  Thee  thanks^  O  Lord  :"  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  a  long  intercessory  prayer,  which  is  followed  by  the 
triumphal  hymn,  in  the  usual  method. 

The  Mozarabic  office,  as  always,  so  in  this  portion,  bears 
a  strong  affinity  to  the  Eastern  rites.  Here,  however,  the 
apostolic  benediction  precedes  the  kiss  of  peace ;  (and,  so 
preceding  it,  cannot  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  ana- 
phora as  it  is  in  the  Eastern  rites ;)  and  the  response,  instead 
of  "  And  with  thy  spirit,"  is,  "  And  with  all  of  good  will." 
This  Liturgy  then  links  itself  to  the  West,  by  adding  to 
the  kiss,  the  verse  and  response,  ^'I  will  go  unto  the 
Altar  of  God."  "To  God,  Who  giveth  joy  to  my  youth." 
Then,  after  the  singular  insertion,  ''Your  ears  to  the  Lord," 
*'  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,"  the  Sursum  Corda  follows 
in  regular  course  to  the  end. 


II.  The  Prayer  of  the  Triumphal  Hymn. 

The  Priest  takes  up  the  "  It  is  just  and  right"  of  the  peo- 
ple, goes  through  the  principal  blessings  which  God  has 
wrought  for  His  Church,  and  finally  calls  on  the  worshippers, 
with  Angels  and  Archangels,  and  with  all  the  Company  of 
heaven,  to  join  in  the  triumphal  hymn.  This  is  the  general 
norm  of  this  prayer,  both  in  the  East  and  West.  The  prin- 
cipal difierences  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Church  are 
these:  1.  The  far  greater  brevity  of  the  Western  forms.  2. 
The  difference  of  prefaces  for  difierent  festivals  in  the  West ; 
whereas  the  Eastern  Churches  always  use  one  and  the  same. 
The  Roman  Church,  which  now  has  only  eleven,  had  origi- 
nally a  far  larger  number  of  proper  prefaces,  of  which  as 
many  as  240  9  have  been  preserved.  The  Mozarabic  rite  has 
a  proper  preface  for  every  Sunday  and  festival,  and  the  Am- 
brosian  has  one  for  every  day  of  the  week. 

Two  of  the  great  Liturgical  families  differ,  each  in  an  im- 
portant respect,  from  the  usual  form  of  the  offices  in  this 
prayer.  The  Nestorian  Liturgies  insert  a  petition  between 
the  last  response  of  the  people,  and  its  commencement.   The 

r  Bona,  Rer.  Lit  ii.  10.  2.  Gravius,   in  UbeUo  tiog.  apud  Con.  Schultiiig, 
Biblioth.  Eccles.  i.  2.  12. 

H  h2 
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simplest  interpolatioii  is  in  tiie  rite  of  Theodore  the  Inter- 
preter, wiiae  the  Deacon  merelj  satjs,  "  Peace  be  with  as." 
In  the  Apostles^  after  a  similar  exchunati<m  from  the  Deacon^ 
the  Priest  bams  incense,  and  says,  "  Lord,  Lord,  g;iTe  me 
an  open  &ce  before  Thee,  that,  with  the  confidence  that 
Gometh  of  Thee,  we  maj  accomplish  this  tremendous  and  di- 
Tine  mystery,  with  ooosciences  pure  from  all  wickedness 
and  bitterness.  Sow  in  ns,  O  Lord,  love,  peace,  and  con- 
cord towards  each  other,  and  towards  all/'  In  that  of  Nea- 
torius,  after  the  last  response  of  the  people,  the  Deacon  says, 
"  Bemember  ye  the  wonderfnl  dispensation  of  Christ  oar 
Satiour,  whidi  hath  been  accomplished  for  as,  and  bv  His 
rising  He  hath  taken  away  our  infirmities.  Stand  therefore 
with  reTcrenee  and  pray.  Peace  be  to  as  all.  Priest.  Lord 
God  Almighty,  give  as  an  open  face  before  Thee."  What  is 
the  soarce  of  this  insertion,  it  is  Tain  to  enquire. 

The  second  important  difference  occars  in  the  Alexandrine 
fiunily  of  Litargies :  that  is,  in  S.  Mark  and  S.  Cyril,  for 
S.  Gregory  and  S.  Basil  follow  the  asaal  norm.  The  peca- 
liarity  consists  in  the  great  intercessory  prayer  being  inserted 
here,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  arrangement  is  nndonbtedly  less  proper  than 
the  more  common  ooe :  at  the  same  time,  it  bears  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  Roman  and  Ambrosian  forms,  where  inter- 
cession for  the  living  precedes  consecration ;  and  to  the  Mo- 
sarabic  and  Galiican  rites,  where  the  general  intercession 
preceded  the  Peace,  (thongh  the  Memento  for  the  dead  also 
followed  it.)  The  Ethtopic  canon  has  the  same  arrange- 
ment, thongh,  after  the  fashion  of  that  rite,  in  a  rude  and 
anpolished  manner. 

Another  thing  which  may  be  observed  of  this  prayer  is, 
that  the  Alexandrine  family,  so  far  as  respects  S.  Basil  and 
S.  Gregory,  intersperses  it  with  exhortations  from  the  Deacon, 
to ''  stand  in  prayer,''  the  immense  length  of  the  services  ren- 
dering this  necessary;  and  to  "look  to  the  east/'  and  the 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Ethiopic  canon.  Another 
singpilarity  observable  in  the  same  family,  in  the  Liturgies 
of  S.  Gregory  and  S.  Cyrl,  is  the  nse  of  the  singnlar  num- 
ber :  "  It  is  meet  and  right  that  /  should  bless  Thee,"  &c. 
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In  order  to  connect  the  prayer  of  the  triumphal  hymn 
with  the  triumphal  hymn  which  follows  it,  the  ministry  of 
angels  is  much  dwelt  on,  especially  by  the  Jacobites,  both 
Syrian  and  Egyptian.  To  this  the  high  esteem  entertained 
for  the  works  of  S.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  conduced  in  no 
small  degree.  The  usually  received  theory  in  the  East,  as  in 
the  West,  assigns  nine  orders  to  the  celestial  hierarchy.*  And 
to  this  effect  Severus  of  Aschumin  explains  the  parable  con- 
cerning the  woman  that  had  ten  pieces  of  sUver,  and  lost  one 
of  them,  the  lost  one  being  man.  Yet  the  same  Severus,  in 
another  tract,  mentions  one  hundred  orders  of  Angels,  and 
explains  the  parable  of  the  one  hundred  sheep  concerning 
them  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  Syrian  Liturgies,  mention 
is  sometimes  made  of  the  Watchers  as  a  distinct  class,  from 
"  the  watcher  and  holy  one*'  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.  The 
word  Ty,  there  employed  by  him,  has  remained  in  the  Syrian 
language^,  and  doubtless  has  given  rise  to  their  superior 
veneration  for  this  class  of  spirits. 

In  the  Ethiopic  Liturgy,  we  find  four  Archangels  particu- 
larized :  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and  Suriel ;  the  last  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Uriel ;  as  well  as  the  four 
Living  Creatures,  (to  whom  indeed  the  celebrated  Ethiopic 
Monk  Tecla  Haimanoth  dedicated  a  church,)  and  the  four 
and  twenty  elders.  In  the  Syrian  Liturgy  of  Philoxenus, 
the  manner  in  which  the  hierarchical  orders  praise  God  is 
somewhat  singularly  given.  '^  The  jubilees  of  Angels ;  the 
songs  of  Archangels ;  the  concerts  of  Principalities;  the  dances 
of  Virtues  J  the  lyres  of  Powers ;  the  pure  and  grateful  voices 
of  Dominations ;  the  clamours  of  Thrones ;  the  thunders  of 
Cherubim ;  the  swift  motion  of  Seraphim."  Abu'lfaraj  com- 
pares the  celestial  and  terrestrial  hierarchies.  He  classes 
Angels  with  Singers;  Archangels  with  AnagnostcB  *,  and  so  on, 
tip  to  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  who  are  represented  by 
Metropolitans  and  Patriarchs. 

The  Liturgy  of  Joseph  Bar  Wahib  curiously  enough  de- 
rives the  sight  which  Angels  possess  of  the  'Hight  of  God's 

h  Morinus,  ad  Oflic.  Syr.  Comment      Lit  Or.   ii.  458,  seems  defective  or 
ap.  Renaud.  i.  299.  corrupt. 

*  But  the  whole  passage, — Renaud. 
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It  flutf  be  ulwmml  that  the  eamttmkm  of  dn  ptsTer 
muDjr,  Aoo^  by  ao  ■<■■■  vdrcnaDr,  eais  witk  m  ibarfbU 
•eries  of  epkkets  to  the  fnamm  cf  tke  Angek.  The  Con- 
itntinopQiitB  ritnfiito  e^bm  thtf  flf  S.  ChiTWitQ^ 
foor  ByinpHiN :  miarrmy  mmgmg,  ^like  the  eee^,)  ffoMtrrm^ 
heOovin^  fee  the  ox,)  gapmymrm,  cnring,  (as  the  Hon,)  Xi* 
yotn-m,  iprakhtg,  (as  the  aan.  i  And  this  seems  a  more 
natural  expfamation  than  another,  wUdi  lepresents  the  four 
quarters  of  the  i^obe  as  lefiemd  to  in  tiKse  nords. 


IIL  Tn  TniraFnAL  Htmh. 


I  purpose  in  this  introduction  to  confine  mjself  stricdr  to 
the  Oriental  distinctioii  of  the  four  great  Encharistic  hymns. 

1.  The  AMffcBe,  which  we  know  as  the  Gloria  la  Ercelsis. 

2.  The  ChenMCf  which  I  hare  before  noticed  in  its  place. 
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3.  The  Trisaffianf  which  the  Roman  Church  retains  on 
Good  Friday,  "Holy  God,  holy  and  mighty,  holy  and 
immortal,  have  mercy  on  us."  4.  The  Triumphal^  which 
Western  writers  call  the  Tersanctus,  and  which  we  are  now 
considering.  But  though  this  is  the  strictly  correct  differ- 
ence, great  confusion  arises  from  the  perpetual  interchange 
of  the  names;  an  interchange  the  easier,  as  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  family  alone  possesses  the  Cheruhic  hymn,  and 
the  angelic  hymn  is  not  used  (except  by  Nestorians)  in  the 
lAturgy. 

The  triumphal  hymn  itself  requires  scarcely  a  remark. 
Its  simplest  form,  without  the  addition  of  the  Hosanna, 
exists  in  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  and  in  that  of  S.  Mark. 
S.  James  has  the  additional  clause ;  which  in  the  Syriac  rite 
is  still  further  amplified  into  "Blessed  is  He  That  cometh 
and  shall  come  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord." 

The  Syro-Jacobite  Liturgy  of  Matthew  the  Shepherd  is 
anomalous,  in  following  the  prayer  of  the  triumphal  hymn 
with  the  "  There  is  One  Holy  Father,"  &c.,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  dwell  on  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host ;  and 
so  also  is  that  of  Dioscorus,  of  the  same  family,  which,  after 
the  prayer,  directs  the  people  merely  to  say  "  Amen,"  and 
the  Priest  then  follows  with  a  kind  of  expanded  Sanctus. 


IV.  The  Commemoration  of  our  Lord's  Life  and 

Passion. 

This,  in  fact,  forms  but  one  Eucharistic  prayer  with  the 
preceding,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  triumphal  hymn. 
The  norm  is  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  holiness,  and  love 
to  man,  as  exemplified  in  the  whole  economy  of  grace;  and 
more  especially  in  the  conception,  birth,  life,  actions,  and 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  ;  and  thus  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  introduced  with  "  Who,  in  the  same  night  in 
which  He  was  betrayed." 

The  Church  of  Constantinople  has  nothing  remarkable  in 
this  part  of  its  Liturgies,  except  the  length  and  beauty  of 
the  office  of  S.  Basil. 
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The  Alexandfine  fiunily  has,  in  the  litiirgies  of  S.  Mark 
aadS.  Cyrily  the  pecnHarity  of  a  pimjer  of  inToeatioii  of  the 
Holt  Ghost.  In  the  fiDrmer  it  nms  thos,  "  Full  in  truth  is 
Ae  heaven  and  the  earth  of  Tfajr  hohr  ^iary,  thioogh  the  mani- 
festation of  oor  Loan  and  God  and  SATiocm  Jssrs  Chbist  : 
fill,  O  Gon,  this  sarrifirp  also  with  Tliy  blessing,  throogfa 
the  Tisitaiion  of  Thj  most  Holt  Snmii:.''  The  latto-,  ret 
move  remarkablj,  has,  ''Fill  diis  Thj  sacrifice,  O  Loan^  with 
Thj  benediction^  by  the  iDapse  of  the  H<m*t  Ghost  npon  it. 
+  Amen.  And  blessing,  bless  iL  +  Amen.  And  pnrifying, 
pnrify  it.  +  Amen."  The  theory  of  this  seesos  to  be,  that,  as 
in  all  lotorgies  there  is  the  double  Oblation,  1.  of  the  Bread 
and  Wine,  2.  of  the  Bodj  and  Blood  rf  Chmst,  so  it  was 
thoo^t  fit  that  there  ahoold  be  a  doable  invocation  of  the 
Holt  Ghost,  first,  on  the  Bread  and  Wine,  next  on  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Chbist.  And  on  this  supposition,  the  whole 
force  of  the  change  would  be  thrown  on  the  wwds  of  institu- 
tion; and  the  Alexandrine  Lituigies  would,  as  they  might  be 
expected  to  do;,  come  nearer  to  the  Roman  form. 

The  Liturgies,  however,  of  S.  Coptic  Basil  and  S.  Gr^ory, 
do  not  contain  tlus  peculiarity;  nor  does  the  EthiofHC  These 
three  agree  with  each  other  in  breaking  the  prayer  by  re- 
sponds. Thus,  in  S.  Basil,  where  the  Priest  expresses  his 
bdief  in  the  second  AdTent  of  the  Loan,  wherein  He  diaU 
judge  the  quick  and  dead,  the  people  are  directed  to  exclaim, 
"  According  to  Thy  mercies,  O  Loan,  and  not  according  to 
oor  sins.''  And  in  the  fiirmula  of  S.  Gregory,  whidi  is  much 
longer,  and  Tery  beautiful,  though  remarkable  for  being  in 
the  singular  number,  besides  that  respond,  the  people  are 
thrice  jneriously  instructed  to  say  Kfrie  Eleuom.  The  li- 
tui^  of  S.  BasQ  IB  singular  in  not  proceeding  to  the  words 
of  institution  with  the  formula,  ''in  the  same  night  in 
which  He  was  betrayed,"  but  simj^  and  abruptly :  ''  He 
instituted  this  great  mystery  of  piety  and  religion  far  us, 
when  He  had  resolred  to  yield  Hio^self  to  death  for  the  life 
of  the  world."  The  same  thing  may  also  be  said  of  the 
Mosarabic  in  its  present  form,  though  clearly  in  ancient 
times  it  must  have  agreed  with  the  general  theory  of  Li- 
turgies, as  the  title  of  the  succeeding  prayer,  the  Foii  Pridie, 
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remains  to  prove^  though  the  word  Pridie  does  not  now  occur 
in  the  canon  ^. 

S.  James,  without  possessing  the  fulness  of  S.  Basil,  is, 
perhaps,  for  its  length,  the  most  beautiful  formula.  It  agrees 
in  its  Greek  version  with  that  of  S.  Chrysostom  in  the 
phrase,  "  In  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,  or  rather 
surrendered  Himself  for  the  life  of  the  world,"  and  therein 
differs  from  every  other  form*.  And  as  this  phrase  does 
not  occur  in  the  Syrian  edition  of  S.  James,  nor  in  any 
Liturgy  of  the  Syro-Jacobite  family,  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  it  an  interpolation  from  the  example  of  Constan- 
tinople *. 

The  Syro-Jacobite  forms  agree  pretty  closely  with  each 
other.  They  are  usually  short,  with  the  exceptions  of  John 
of  Bassora  and  S.  Basil;  generally  omitting  the  words, 
"  In  the  same  night,'^  (though  they  are  sometimes  given,  as 
in  S.  Julian  and  S.  John.)  It  is  singular  that,  though  re- 
ference is  made  of  necessity  to  the  Incarnation,. the  Mono- 
physite  heresy  hardly  ever  manifests  itself.  In  some  in- 
stances, indeed,  the  mystery  is  dwelt  on  with  needless 
minuteness :  as  in  S.  Dionysius ;  '^  Conceived,  formed,  and 
configured  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  virgin  blood  of 
the  holy  Virgin,  Mary,  mother  of  Gon,^'  &c.  Much  more 
dignified  is  the  reserve  in  which  S.  Ignatius  envelopes  the 
subject ;  "  Who  was  incarnate  in  an  ineffable  manner,  and 
was  made  man,  as  He  willed  and  knew.'^ 

The  shortest  form  is  perhaps  that  of  Philoxenus  of  Hiera- 
polis ;  '*  Thou  art  holy  and  to  be  praised,  O  Lord  our  God^ 
Who  didst  send  Thy  Son  into  the  world,  and  He  took  a 
body  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  accomplished  the  dispensation, 
and  saved  the  work  of  His  hands,  not  receding  from  that 
which  was  God.'* 

Of  the  Nestorian  Liturgies,  that  of  the  Apostles  commences 
this  prayer  in  the  usual  way ;  but  in  the  place  where  "  In 

J  See  Arevalus,  Not  in  Missal.  Mo-  '  And  I  wonder  that  Bishop  Rattray 

zarah.,  p.  1337.  does  not  class  it  as  such }  for  the  quo- 

i>  S.  Basil  andS.  Mark  have,  "  In  the  tation  he  produces  from  S.  C)rril,  *Eau- 

night  wherein  He  surrendered  Him-  rhr  iuniKvrpov  irapaio6s,  is  surely  not 

self:"  but  He  was  betrayed  w  not  given,  much  to  the  point. 
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Here  v«  ^ts,  hi  tiie  int  place,  tniee  tbmp  to 
belli  'ij  tne  csmnaaa.  beiiisf  of  due  Cluizcfcr  ftnt  boC 
in.  H>tj  Scnpcnze:. 

I.  It  B  veil  knovA  tiiat  tne  greater  pert  of  tie  Cfcvidb 
aaeerta  in  tne  canon  tkst  cixr  Lq&»  rsBed  His  era  to 
hexv^TL  Sefire  breakzug  tlie  ^rcatL  It  is  so  in  all  the  great 
Wescera  fcrsLS*,  oeept  tbt  MaKaabtCy  aa  it  also  wna  in 
the  Gelaatan  aofi  Gre^ocisn  ordaik.  Two  of  the  liturgical 
feirr^^  of  tfe  FMt,  as  vul  as  t&e CWiMiifiM,  agree  in  this  j 
niawTj,  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Hieroso^Tniitan,  except 
its  Cdnstantniniporrran    branch.    The  Xestorian  omits  the 


It   B 

these  rites  and  tkit  of  Constantinople.  It  most  be  remem- 
bcscd  that  we  cannot  aar  what  the  normal  litnrgT,  the  Apo- 
sties'^  had  in  this  ptaee,  the  words  of  TTwtitqtion  being  now 
oantted.  S.  Mark  and  S.  James  twice  repeat  the  looking 
19  to  heaven;  befiove  the  coPMrratioB  of  the  rhalifp,  as  well 
as  belisre  that  of  the  bread. 

When  I  mention  the  Hieroaolrmitan  CsmilT  as  agreeing  in 
this  particolar,  I  do  not  mean  that  ererj  litnrgj  it  contains 
embraces  it,  for  Syriac  S.  James*,  and  by  consequence  many 
of  the  S jriac  Litoi^^ies^  omit  it.  The  greater  part  confine 
tbemselres  to  saying  that  our  LcMtn  devated  the  bread  ;  an 
amplification  of  the  apoici^at  Xoi  tsp  Om  koX  Harpi  of  S. 
Basil  and  S.  James.     Syriac  S.  Clement  is  singnlar  in  men- 


*  Bam.  Elmiis  oeaHs  in  ctrlvm  Htted :  bat  Udi  vss  gae  of  the  Bd£* 
a3  Te  Denoi  Patfcn  Sanm.  Jmkrm,  tioos  maAt  br  the  Romaa  ccwon. 
The  aaaw.     Gctte.  The  ame.  Kaaaaan^  ▼.  136,  gives   the  paange 

*  I    know  that,  as   Renaadot    has  without  it. 
pnhlisbed  it«  (LiL  Or.  L  11, ;  it  is  in- 
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tioning  the  elevation  of  the  eyes,  with  the  chalice  only,  not 
with  the  bread.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  particularize  these 
minute  differences. 

2.  A  point  of  greater  importance  is  the  mingling  of  water 
with  the  wine.  I  need  not  prove  from  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage,  the  fourth  of  Orleans,  that  of  Auxerre  (A.D.  578), 
that  of  Worms  (A.D.  868),  from  S.  Cyprian,  and  S.  Augus- 
tine, that  the  practice  is  universal  in  the  Western  Church.  So 
in  the  Eastern,  S.  Justin^  (I  might  add  S.  Irenseus  p)  will  be 
sufficient  testimony  for  very  early  times :  S.  John  Damascene  <i 
and  the  Council  in  Trullo,  for  a  later  period.  Various  reasons 
have  been  given  for  this  practice ;  as  the  spiritual  union  betwixt 
Christ  and  His  Church',  the  Water  and  the  Blood  poured* 
forth  on  the  Cross,  the  two  Natures  in  one  Person  of  our 
Lord.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  general  explanation  of  the 
Eastern  Church;  and  was  the  reason  why  the  Armenians, 
being  pure  Eutychians,  celebrate  in  wine  alone. 

In  none  of  its  branches,  however,  does  the  Western 
Church  insert  the  mixed  cup  in  the  canon;  whereas  the 
Eastern  mentions  the  mingling  with  wine  and  water  in  all 
her  families,  except  the  Constantinopolitan,  and  in  one  or 
two  uses,  as  the  Liturgy  of  Theodore  the  Interpreter,  appa- 
rently influenced  by  it.  S.  Chrysostom  omits  all  reference  to 
it,  and  S.  Basil  simply  has, "  He  mingled.''  But  other  Litur- 
gies are  consentient.  Take  for  example,  of  the  Alexan- 
drine family,  S.  Gregory  :  '*  Thou  didst  take  the  chalice,  and 
mingle  it  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  and  water.''  Of  the  Nes- 
torian,  Nestorius :  "  In  like  manner  He  mingled  the  chalice 
of  wine  and  water."  The  Syrian  Jacobites  amplify  after  their 
wont ;  S.  Marutas ;  ^*  In  like  manner  also  He  took  wine,  and 


^  Apol.  ii. 

*  8.  Iren.  ir.  67. 

^  De  Fid.  Orthod.  ed.  Le  Quien, 
L  269.  'ErfffS^  lidos  To7r  iofBpAtrois 
Uprov  i<r$Uiy,  88«»p  re  «ca2  obfoy  riytw, 
<rt;r^{Vv£cK  abrols  riiv  Abrov  Oc^n^rai 
Kcti  ircvofificcr  9^a  'Z&fxa  Koi  Atfta 
Atrrov. 

r  Concil.  VormatienB.  Can.  4.  Quia 
videmiu  aqut  populum    intelligi,  in 


▼ino  vero  ostendi  Sanguinem  Christi  : 
a  paisage  which  we  wonder  has  not 
been  seized  upon  by  the  defenders  of 
the  Zuinglian  doctrine, — one  half  of  the 
oblation  being  so  evidently  merely  typi- 
cal and  metaphorical :  as  the  like  reason 
in  S.  Cyprian's  Epistle  to  Cecilian. 

•  S.  August.  Serm.  in  Neophyt. : 
**  Hoc  accipite  in  Calice,  quod  mauavit 
de  Christi  latere." 


^7<^  DlSSERTAriON  ON  THS  ANAfffOBJI 

when  He  lisd  mingied  it  in  just  proportLon  with  water.''  S. 
James  of  Edeam;  "  In  like  mannor  He  mingiefi  the  chalice 
temperately,  of  wine  and  water."  One  or  two,  aa  S.  Jnlins, 
omit  the  mixing:  "  In  like  manner  alao  He  gave  tfcgmlra.  over 
the  chalice,  He  blessed,''  te. ;  which  may  lead  to  the  anspioan 
that  the  Liturgy  is  pnrely  Eutychian'. 

S.  It  has  always  been  a  piooa  opinion"  in  the  Western 
Chnrch,  that  oar  Loud  Himself  commnnicated  in  that  first 
Litnrgy.  "  He,"  says  S.  Jerome,  writing  to  Hedibia,  "  was 
Himself  the  Gaest  and  the  Banquet."  So  S.  Irenaciis'; 
"  When  He  bad  given  thanks,  taking  the  chalice.  He  drank 
oi  it,  and  ^ve  it  to  them,  saying"  &c.  In  the  Gmatantinc^ 
politan  Church,  S.  Chrysostom' ;  '*  That  they  then  might  not 
be  tronbled.  He  Himself  did  this  first ....  this  was  the  reason 
that  He  drank  His  own  Blood."  The  Syrian  Jacobite  IXxr- 
tors  are  decided  on  the  point.  Gregocy  Aba^I&nj ;  '^  It  is 
demanded  wheth^  Cn&isT  ate  of  the  bread,  and  drank  of 
the  wine  which  He  had  made  His  BodT  and  BUkmL  We 
answ^  that  He  ate :  whereof  the  proof  is  that  He  said, '  I 
will  not  eat  of  this  bread,  nor  drink  of  this  cnp,  nntil  that 
day  that  I  drink  it/  '^  &e.  Di^mysnia  Barsahb,  after  giving 
the  same  answer,  and  the  same  reason,  proceeds,  "  S.  Ephraim 
says,  that  His  disciples  ate  of  His  Body,  and  He  ate  of  it 
with  them  3  and  drank  of  His  Blood,  and  He  drank  of  it 
also.     So  John  Chrysostom,"  &c. 

James  of  Edessa  says  that  He  ate  and  drank  of  His 
tme  Blood.  Cyriaca^  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Moses  Bar 
Cepha,  teach  the  same  thing.  And  in  aiM>ther  place  the 
latter  gives  a  mystical  explanation  why  the  Priest  commnni- 
cates  first;  ''Because  Christ  in  the  upper  chamber  first 
commnnicated  of  the  Body  and  Blood,  which  afterwards 
He  diitribnted  to  others." 

But  although  there  is  this  consensus  in  fiaivonr  of  the  fact, 

*  Tbe  Liturgy  of  S.  Jizncs,  pub-  not  to  haTe  been  mentioned.    This,  in 

lUhed  by  Asseman,  and  rappoaed  (and  tbat  eaie,  was  donbtless  an  approx- 

I  think  justly)  by  him  to  be  the  Graeco*  imatloa  to  the  Western  usage. 
Sicilian  form,  (Cod.  Lit  iL  80,)  is  on-         *  See  S.  Thomas,  iii.  4. 87. 
fortmiately  rather  motllated  in   this         *  S.  Iren.  ▼.  8^. 
place:  bat  tbe  mixed  cup  would  teem         f  S.  Chrysost  Hom.8Z  inS.  Matth. 
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there  are  very  few  of  the  Eastern  Liturgies  which  mention  it. 
The  Constantinopolitan  family  does  not  recognise  it.  Of  the 
Alexandrine:  Coptic  S.  Basil;  ^^He  blessed  it.  Amen.  And 
sanctified  it.  Amen.  And  tasted  it,  and  gave  it  to  His 
Apostles.'^  Coptic  S.  Gregory ;  "  Thou  didst  bless  it.  Amen. 
And  didst  sanctify  it.  Amen.  And  didst  taste  it^  and  give  it 
to  Thy  glorious  and  holy  Disciples.^*  Coptic  S.  Cyril,  here 
departing  from  the  norm  of  S.  Mark,  has  the  same  words. 
The  Ethiopic  Liturgy  contains,  however,  no  assertion  of  the 
kind. 

Of  the  Syro- Jacobite  family,  although  the  normal  Liturgy, 
Syriac  S.  James,  omits  the  fact,  other  forms  have  it.  James 
of  Edessa,  of  the  bread;  "  He  gave  thanks  +,  He  blessed  +, 
He  brake  -f ,  He  ate,  and  gave  to  His  disciples,  saying;^'  but 
in  the  consecration  of  the  chalice  this  is  not  mentioned. 
Abu'lfaraj ;  "  He  blessed.  He  sanctified.  He  brake,  and  token 
He  had  eaten,  He  gave  it ;"  which  also  makes  no  mention  of 
the  cup. 

So  in  that  of  Ignatius  the  Patriarch ;  "  He  blessed.  He 
sanctified.  He  brake.  He  ate,  and  gave  to  the  assembly  of 
His  holy  Apostles,  and  said.^'  And  in  that  of  Basil ;  "  He 
took,  He  mingled  with  water.  He  gave  thanks.  He  blessed,  He 
sanctified.  He  tastedJ*'  And  in  Dioscorus  of  Cardou ;  "  He 
blessed.  He  sanctified.  He  brake,  and  gave  to  the  assembly 
of  His  twelve,  after  He  Himself  had  communicated,  saying.'* 
Of  the  Nestoriau  family,  the  Liturgy  of  Nestorius  alone ;  "  He 
blessed,  and  brake,  and  ate,  and  gave  to  His  disciples.'\  .  . . 
*'  In  like  manner  He  mingled  the  chalice  of  wine  and  water, 
and  blessed,  and  drank,  and  gave  to  His  disciples.** 

I  may  observe  that  the  Alexandrine  family  mentions  our 
Lord's  drinking  only,  the  Syro-Jacobite,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  S.  Basil,  His  eating  only.  The  Liturgy  of  Nestorius 
alone  embraces  both  particulars. 

These  three  facts  then, — the  raising  the  eyes  to  heaven, 
the  mingling  the  cup  of  wine  and  water,  and  the  communi- 
cating,— may  be  considered  as  parts  of  Catholic  tradition. 
I  cannot  say  so  much  for  another  addition,  made  by  some 
of  the  Oriental  Liturgies. 

I  shall  have  occasion,  in  a  future  part  of  this  work,  to  dis- 


krn  DfMBnJkTTOSr  <>?( 


''he  400000  ni  the  use  of 
amd   M  oonnecced  with  it    vfaccfacr  amr  Lmub  s&e,  or  did.  3ot 
eat,  "-he  M cm«c  Paaiarer.     Tbe  ooHtnnrenT  is  of  utti 
and  anj  rrference  :o  :C  in  a  Litur^  pBTOiei  amir  die 
and  *f>mparatiTe  wmtLkwDiw  of  the  office  itaciC 

Tliere  u  no  reference  to  this  ^iicnan  in  die  G 
pohtan  or  Alexjauiriiie  *ainiiir«|  but  it  ocam  tetezal  ciinev 
in  the  ^rro-Jaeohite. 

In  the  Litnr^  of  Joseph  B«r  Wahib ;   ''  He  cook  perfect 
bread  into  His  hsnds  fhil  of  fjeneActiooa.^    Bv  the  woni 
prrftrt  the  author  not  oalf  intended  to  ejnueM  the  admix- 
ture of  iearen,  but  of  a  little  aait  and  oil,  accmdiug  to  tb^ 
oae  of  the  Syrian  Jaoobitei :  an  oae  rejected  widi  contesnp;* 
as  ire  had  occasion  to  obscfre  in  the  Historr  of  Alexandria*. 
bj  Abdel  Messiah,  ^ixtv-sixth  Jacobite  Patiiandi  of  tiiat  See. 
So  in  the  Liturgy  of  Diosooma  of  Cardon;  "  He  took  bread* 
aftf^r  He  had  accomplished  the  Mosaic  Pasaovcc^     Matthev 
the  Shepherd  ;  ''  He  took  leavened  bieadf  in  which  the  rnvv 
tery  of  life  was  hidden."     On  the  contrarr  die  Loturgr 
of  James  Baradcns  has,  "  He  took  oommon  luead  into  Uis 
holy  hands:"  and,  in  like  manner,  the  invocation  in  the 
IJturgy  of  S.  Mamtas;   "And  change  this  Jisip/e*  bread, 
and  make  it  that  Body  which  was  sacrificed  fiar  na  on  the 
Cross/'     Hence  some,  as  Fanstus  Nairon,  have  attempted  to 
prove  that  asymes  were  not  totally  unknown  to  the  Eastern 
Church.     But  the  words  are  not  snfBdent  to  estahEsh  thi:3, 
unless  we  had  some  other  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Oriental  Communions  did  use  unleavened  bread,  which  we 
have  not.     I   would  rather,  if  I  might  venture  a  conjec- 
ture on  the  subject,  construe  it  as  a  protest  against  the  use 
of  salt  and  oil,  which  we  know  to  have  beai  extremely  offen- 
sive to  many  of  the  Jacobites. 

Of  the  Nestorian  Liturgies,  that  of  Nestorius  alone  aDodes 
to  the  controversy.  "  When  the  time  was  come  in  which  He 
was  delivered  for  the  life  of  the  world,  after  He  had  supped 
on  the  Passover  of  the  Law  of  Moses,''  fta 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  sospicioas  circumstance  with  re- 
spect to  the  high  antiquity  of  this  rite.    But  the  words  may 

'  H;«t.  AUx.  ik.  3li.  *  Tlie  word  n  KtSTCr. 
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very  easily  be  an  insertion^  or  they  may  be  accidental^  so  to 
speak^  and  not  have  reference  to  the  controversy.  At  all 
events,  it  in  no  way  affects  the  Liturgy  of  the  apostles. 

The  Armenians,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  use  azymes,  do  not 
refer  to  the  question  in  their  Liturgy. 

VI.  and  VII.     Words  of  Institution  of  the  Bread 

AND  Wine. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  the  Latin  Church  in  conse- 
crating the  Body  of  our  Lord,  uses  only  these  five  words. 
For  this  is  My  Body.  The  Ambrosian  agrees  with  it**. 
The  Mozarabic  office  alone  makes  a  slight  addition  :  This  is 
My  Body  which  shall  be  given  for  tou  ;  and  even  in 
that,  though  the  original  formula  is  given  in  the  text,  the 
Roman  use  has,  since  the  time  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  been 
appended  in  a  note,  and  the  Priest  is  directed  to  employ  it. 
The  case  with  respect  to  the  Eastern  Church  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. 

We  may  divide  all  the  Eastern  Liturgies,  so  far  as  regards 
this  formula,  into  four  classes. 

a.  Those  which  recite  only  our  Lord^s  words,  or  words  all 
but  the  same. 

)3.  Those  which  amplify  or  alter  them,  yet  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  consecration. 

7.  Those  which  so  alter  them  as  to  make  the  validity  of 
the  consecration  doubtful,  or  something  worse. 

B.  Those  which  omit^  or  are  said  to  omit  them  altogether. 

cu  Under  the  first  head,  we  may  class  the  best  Liturgies, 
of  whatever  family,  except  the  Nestorian  rite  of  the  apostles. 
The  Clementine;  "This  is  My  Body,  which  is  broken  for  many, 
for  the  remission  of  sins.'^  S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  Basil ;  "  This 
is  My  Body,  which  is  broken  for  you,  for  remission  of  sins.*' 
S.  Mark ;  "  This  is  My  Body,  which  is  broken  for  you,  and 
distributed  for  remission  of  sins  f  with  which  Alexandrine 
S.  Basil  very  nearly  agrees,  "For  this  is  My  Body  which  is 
broken  for  you,  and  is  given  for  many  for  the  remission  of 

b  Unless  we  read  with  Pamelius,  in      Corpus  Meum,  quod  pro  vobis  con- 
the  Ambrosian  rite»  "  Hoc  est  enim      fringitur." 
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sins."  S.  James^  in  its  Greek  form,  is  all  but  word  for  word 
the  same  as  S.  Mark ;  in  its  Syriac  version,  the  words 
"and  for  many,"  are  also  inserted.  And  the  Nestorian 
Liturgies  of  Theodore  the  Interpreter  and  Nestorius  agree 
exactly  with  S.  Chrysostom,  another  intimation  of  their  par- 
tial source. 

fi.  The  Syriac  Liturgies  are  principally  guilty  of  unautho- 
rized additions  to  the  sacred  words.  Dioscorus  of  Cardou ; 
"  This  is  My  Body  which  is  broken  and  given  for  the  life  of 
the  world,  for  the  expiation  of  transgressions  and  remission 
of  sins  ;'^  which  however  is  taken  from  S.John  vi.  51,  "The 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world ;"  and  may  therefore  be  excused.  Michael 
of  Antioch ;  "  This  is  My  Body  which  is  broken  for  you,  and 
is  given  for  the  expiation  of  crimes,  and  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  new  life  which  is  to  come."  S.  Eustathius; 
"  This  is  My  Body,  which  prepareth  you  and  all  the  faithful 
that  receive  It  for  eternal  life."  This  form  is  the  only  one 
which  omits  the  expression  of  S.  Luke  and  S.  Paul,  "  Which 
is  given  for  you ;"  and  therein  of  all  the  Oriental  Liturgies 
alone  agrees  with  the  Roman  formulse.  John  of  Bassora ; 
"This  is  My  Body,  which  is  broken  and  divided  for  you 
and  for  many,  for  the  expiation  of  transgressions,  and  eternal 
life.*'  Philoxenus  of  Hierapolis;  ''This  is  My  Body,  which 
for  you  and  for  many  is  broken  and  divided  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  eternal  life.*'  Moses  Barcepha  with  still  greater 
amplification ;  ''  This  is  My  Body  which  is  broken  and  di- 
vided for  all  that  believe  in  Me,  for  expiation  of  trans- 
gressions, for  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life."  James  of 
Edessa  introduces  a  novel  expression;  ''This  is  My  Body 
which  is  broken  and  divided  for  the  life  of  creatures,  the 
remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life.*'  Ignatius  Bar  Maadn ; 
"  This  is  My  true  Body,  which  for  the  life  and  salvation  of 
the  whole  human  race  is  broken  and  given  for  the  expiation 
of  sins  and  eternal  life."  In  like  manner  Syriac  S.  John 
Chrysostom  and  Dioscorus ;  "  This  is  truly  My  Body,"  &c. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  amplifications  innoxious 
so  far  as  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament  is  concerned,  though 
not  to  be  acquitted  of  presumption  in  interpolating  those 
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most  solemn  words  of  our  Saviour  with  expressions  which 
He  never  used. 

7*  But  alterations  have  been  made  in  some  Liturgies  with 
respect  to  the  words  of  institution  which  render  them  of 
doubtful  validity,  or  certainly  invalid.  I  begin  with  those 
for  which  the  best  defence  may  be  made. 

The  Syriac  Liturgy  of  Ignatius  Bar  Wahib  has  this  form ; 
"  This  is  My  Flesh,  which  for  you  and  for  many  like  you  is 
broken,  sanctified,  and  given  for  the  abolition  of  sins  and 
eternal  life.'^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  this 
formula  was  guilty  of  wicked  presumption  in  altering  the  ex- 
press words  of  Christ  ;  and  Western  missionaries  have  there- 
fore constantly  protested  against  its  employment.  As  to  the 
vaUdity  of  such  a  form,  I  do  not  offer  any  opinion ;  yet  con- 
sidering that  the  difference  is  purely  verbal,  was  not  made 
with  any  malicious  intention,  and  seems  to  have  been  acci- 
dental, it  may  be  hoped  that  it  is  valid,  though  the  formula 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  abolished. 

The  Ethiopic  canon  has ;  "  This  Bread  is  My  Body,  which 
is  broken  for  you  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Amen.^^  This 
formula  has  afforded  great  matter  of  jubilation  to  Ludolph, 
Albertinus,  and  other  Protestants,  as  giving  them  ground 
for  alleging  that  the  Ethiopic  Church  rejects  all  idea  of  any 
kind  of  change  in  the  elements.  If  that  Communion  really 
believed  this,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  shew  that  it  does  not,  the 
only  consequence  would  be  that,  in  addition  to  its  heresy 
on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  it  has  admitted  one  also 
in  the  holy  Eucharist.  But  the  question  for  us  is,  whether 
allowing  the  Ethiopians  to  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  East- 
em  Church  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Priest^s  words,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  formula  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  the  act  in- 
valid. That  it  is  pronounced  with  a  perfectly  good  intent, 
the  response  of  the  people  is  amply  sufficient  to  convince 
us :  ''Amen,  Amen,  Amen.  We  believe  and  are  certain :  we 
praise  Thee  our  Lord  Ood  :  this''  (not  this  bread)  "  is  truly 
(and  we  thus  believe)  Thy  Body."  This  point  being  mani- 
fest, the  formula,  although  unauthorized,  is  not  such  as  to 
invalidate  the  rite,  ''  This  is  My  Body.''  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  the  two  first  words  are  pronounced,  that  which  is 
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said^  Take  and  eat  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  eternal 
life.  In  like  manner  also^  mingling  the  cup  with  wine  and 
water^  He  blessed,  sanctified^  and  said  to  them.  Take  and 
drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  eternal 
life/' 

S.  Xystns;  "Who  when  He  was  prepared  for  His  sa- 
lutary passion,  in  the  bread  which  was  blessed  by  Him, 
sanctified,  broken,  and  distributed  to  His  holy  Apostles, 
sanctifying  His  body,  He  gave  it  to  us,  saying.  Take  and 
eat  of  this,  for  the  expiation  of  transgressions^  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  eternal  life^.'^ 

Finally,  in  the  Nestorian  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles*^,  the 


"  In  the  two  last-mentioned  Litur- 
gies the  words  of  institution  are  in- 
serted hy  Renaudot  without  sufficient 
authority,  in  the  text,  though  he  ap- 
prizes ua  of  the  insertion  in  his  notes. 

*  In  the  catalogue  of  Syriac  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum,  there  appears  to  be 
only  one  belonging  to  the  Nestorian 
Church.  It  is  a  small  quarto,  in  good 
binding,  but  within  in  a  Tery  sad  condi- 
tion, the  paper  being  damp  and  in  some 
parts  fast  perishing.  It  is  marked  in  the 
catalogue  "  Liturgis  Nestorianorum 
Syr.  SsecxYi.  Rich.  7181."  The  book 
contains,  for  the  catalogue  describes  its 
contents  incorrectly, 

I.  A  set  of  prayers  for  morning  and 
evening  use,  with  this  title,  "  By  the 
strength  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  begin 
to  write  the  prayers  of  the  evening  and 
the  morning,"  &c 

II.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles: 
"  By  the  strength,  &c.,  to  write  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  Apostles  which  was  made 
by  Mar  Adi  and  Mar  Maari,  the  blessed 
Apostles." 

III.  The  Liturgy  of  Theodore,  here 
cuiUed  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  Scrip- 
tures. 

lY.  The  Liturgy  of  Nestorius;  thus, 
'*  By  the  strength,  &c.,  to  write  the 
Liturgy  of  Mar  Nestorius,  Patriarch 

of  Byzantium,  which  is  Constantino- 

* 
II 


polis  the  city." 

V.  The  Office  of  Holy  Baptism, 
by  Mar  Jesujahab,  Catholicus. 

VI.  Another  Office  by  the  same  Ca« 
tholicusy  Jesujahab. 

VII.  Various  occasional  prayers  and 
benedictions. 

The  writer  has  a  memorandum  aC 
the  end,  in  which  he  says  he  completed 
the  book  **  the  second  day  in  the  week, 
the  tenth  of  the  month  Thammuz,  in 
the  year  of  the  Greeks  1991,"  which 
answers  to  A.D.  1679. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
genuine  Nestorian  manuscript.  In  an- 
other memorandum  he  says  it  was  done 
in  the  days  of  the  pious,  elect,  illus- 
trious and  exalted  governor,  Man  Ella, 
Catholicus,  Patriarch  of  the  East,  and 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  world."  This 
clearly  shews  that  it  is  not  a  Latinizing 
copy.  The  Elias  here  mentioned  was 
the  eighth  of  that  name,  who  died  in 
1700,  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Pope  Innocent  XL,  was  an 
inveterate  Nestorian.  In  this  MS.  the 
words  of  institution  do  not  occur ;  the 
place  where  they  might  be  expected 
(folio  39)  is  just  as  translated  by  Renau- 
dot As  these  Liturgies  are  very  rare  in 
Europe,  and  as  they  have  not  yet  been 
printed  in  the  original,  I  have  given 
the  portion  in  question  in  an  Appendix 
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words  of  institution  do  not  occur  at  all :  though  in  emended 
copies  they  follow  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost®. 

Here  then  we  have  four  Liturgies  which  all  omit  what  the 
Western  Church  regards  as  the  great  essential  of  a  valid 
Eucharist,  the  Eastern  as  one  of  the  two  great  essentials. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  omission  arises  from  pure  igno- 
rance, carelessness,  negligence  of  transcribers,  or  deliberate 
intention. 

It  is  argued  by  Benaudot  that  the  words  of  consecration 
were  omitted,  either  by  some  fault  in  transcription,  or  be- 
cause they  were  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  He  grounds  his 
assertion  chiefly  on  the  argument  that  the  Orientals,  equally 
with  the  Roman  Church,  regard  them  as  necessary  to  a 
valid  Eucharist.  '^It  must  de  jure  be  so,"  is  his  logic, 
'*  and  therefore,  de  facto,  it  is  so.''  The  only  other  shadow 
of  an  argument  which  he  brings  forward  is,  that  in  some 
copies  of  one  or  two  of  the  disputed  Liturgies,  as  in  the 
second  of  S.  Peter,  where  there  is  no  trace  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  missionaries,  the  words  of 
institution  do  occur;  and  that  in  the  lesser  Liturgy  of 
S.  James,  which  was  intended  by  the  Maphrian  Gregory 
to  embrace  in  the  briefest  space  possible  all  essentials,  they 
are  retained. 

On  the  other  hand,  Faustus  Nairon  (no  great  authority 
certainly)  and  Simon  contend  that  the  words  of  institution 
were  omitted  because  the  compilers  of  the  forms  where  it  is 
wanting  considered  the  whole  transmuting  efficacy  to  be  in 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  to  this  opinion  I, 
with  some  hesitation,  accede;  and  that  for  the  following 
reasons. 


*  I  cannot,  however,  imi^ne  why 
that  position  was  chosen  for  their  in- 
sertion ;  they  would  much  more  natu- 
rally come  in  the  usual  place.  In 
the  £ucharistic  prayer  the  Priest  says, 
'*  Thou  hast  illuminated  our  intelli- 
gence, O  Lord  our  God,  and  con- 
demned our  enemy,  and  made  the 
infirmity  of  our  nature  to  triumph. 
Through  Thy  Umng'kindneu  and  grace, 


O  Lwd  qf  mercy,  forgive  my  ahu  and 
offencta^*  4^.  It  would  be  much  more 
natural  to  omit  the  words  marked  in 
italics,  and  in  their  plaCe  to  substi- 
tute something  of  the  following  kind, 
"Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Who,  when  He  had  accomplished  all 
the  dispensation,  in  the  same  night  in 
which  He  was  betrayed,"  &c. 
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1.  In  answer  to  Renaudot's  explanation,  I  may  observe 
that  it  is  a  mere  theory.  The  facts  are,  that  in  the  prin- 
cipal Liturgy  of  the  Nestorians,  the  words  of  institution  are 
wanting;  and  that  (whatever  might  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  composer)  they  are  not,  at  the  present  time,  supplied 
from  any  other  source.  For  the  Chaldsean  Patriarch  Joseph, 
in  inveighing  against  the  Nestorians,  expressly  asserts  that, 
in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles,  they  do  omit  the  words  of 
institution.  After  laying  down  the  matter,  the  form,  and 
the  minister  of  the  Sacrament,  and  telling  his  readers  that, 
if  one  of  these  be  invalid,  it  vitiates  the  rite,  he  adds, 
''But  among  you  one  of  these  three  things  is  wanting, 
contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
namely,  the  substantial  words,  which  abb  not  said  bt 
YOU  '.*' 

2.  It  is  very  true  that  the  words  of  institution  may  in 
some  Liturgies,  as  in  that  of  S.  Peter  II.,  be  inserted 
without  doing  any  particular  violence  to  the  context ;  but 
in  the  Apostles^  and  still  more  in  Dionysius  Bar  Salib, 
it  is  impossible  to  suspect  a  mere  omission;  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Eucharistic  prayer  shewing,  that,  if  a  change 
has  been  made  in  it  at  all,  it  was  done  advisedly  and 
deliberately. 

3.  It  is  clear  (as  I  shall  have  presently  occasion  to  shew) 
that  the  general  belief  of  the  Eastern  Church  denies  the 
words  of  our  Lord  to  be  in  themselves  sufficient  to  a  valid 
Eucharist.  Certain  it  is,  that  without  them  she  believes 
that  there  can  be  no  consecration  at  all ;  but  the  true  Eastern 
doctrine  seems  to  be  that  there  must  be  co-operation  of  the 
words  of  institution  and  of  the  invocation  of  the  Holt  Ghost, 
before  the  bread  and  wine  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  This  was  the  sentiment,  as  we  shall  hereafter  state 
more  at  length,  of  Mark  of  Ephesus,  and  the  strict  Oriental 
party  in  the  Council  of  Florence ;  and,  without  admitting 
their  extreme  views,  we  may  nevertheless  agree  with  them 
that  the  omission  of  the  invocation  is  a  very  great  blot  in 
the  Roman  Liturgy,  and  in  all  others  derived  from  it,  our 
own  included. 

'  Asseman,  B.  O.  iii.  203. 
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4.  From  hence  it  follows,  tliat,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Holy  Eucharist  may,  by  the  Eastern  Church, 
be  said  to  be  affected  by  this  invocation,  because,  though  the 
latter  is  not  effectual  in  and  by  itself,  until  it  is  pronounced, 
the  Eucharist  is  not  completely  valid. 

5.  This  being  allowed,  a  corruption  of  doctrine  was  very 
likely  to  occur.  Just  as  in  the  Latin  Church,  where  the  words 
of  institution  are  alone  considered  necessary  to  make  a  valid 
Eucharist,  an  erroneous  doctrine  sprang  up,  and  prevailed 
to  some  extent,  to  the  effect  that  a  Priest  at  any  time,  in 
any  place,  and  without  any  further  rites,  could  consecrate 
bread  and  wine  by  merely  laying  his  hand  upon  them  and 
saying,  "  This  is  My  Body,"  ''  This  is  My  Blood ;"  so  by  a 
process  precisely  identical,  though  exactly  the  reverse,  it  is 
very  probable  that  in  the  Eastern  Church  an  opinion  might 
arise  to  the  effect  that  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  which  consecration  was  effected,  effected  it  alone.  And 
such  a  corruption  was  the  more  likely  to  happen  in  a 
country  separated  from  the  great  Thrones,  not  only  by  dis- 
tance, but  still  more  effectually  by  heresy ;  and  this  was  just 
the  case  with  the  Nestorians  and  Syro- Jacobites,  in  whose 
offices  this  defect  occurs. 

6.  If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  Church 
should  be  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  using  a  valid  and  some- 
times an  invalid  form,  I  reply  that  it  is  not  more  extraor- 
dinary than  that,  in  one  and  the  same  Liturgy,  the  formula 
of  consecration  for  the  bread  should  be  insufficient,  and  that 
for  the  wine.  Catholic ;  yet  this  is  actually  the  case  in  the 
Liturgy  of  Matthew  the  Shepherd. 

7.  Next  follows  the  very  important  question.  To  what  pe- 
riod are  we  to  attribute  the  omission  of  the  words  of  insti- 
tution 7  To  believe  that  a  rite,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
ascribe  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  did  not  originally  pos- 
sess them,  is  monstrous;  and  had  the  case  been  so,  a  learned 
divine  like  Theodore  the  Interpreter,  and  Nestorius,  who  had 
influence  to  introduce  Liturgies  of  their  own,  with  the  right 
form  of  institution,  must  have  been  able,  and  must  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  inserting  them  in  the  normal  form. 
We  must  imagine,  therefore,  that  it  was  at  a  late  period 
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that  the  prayer  of  institution  was  changed  among  the  Nes- 
torians^  as  it  was  for  certain  in  the  Mozarabic  rite,  though 
at  what  time  and  in  what  manner  we  cannot  profess  to 
explain. 

We  have  next  to  observe,  that  in  almost  all  the  Oriental 
Liturgies,  the  words  of  institution  of  the  bread  are  followed 
by  the  people's  saying,  "  Amen/'  The  Liturgies  of  S.  Cle- 
ment, S.  James,  and  of  the  Nestorian  family,  are  almost  the 
only  notable  exceptions,  while  the  Ethiopic  Canon  thus  ex- 
pands the  word,  **  Amen,  Amen,  Amen,  we  believe  and  are 
certain,  we  praise  Thee,  O  our  God  ;  this  is  truly  (and  we 
thus  believe  it)  Thy  Body."  The  word  "  Amen''  may  either 
be  understood  as  expressing  assent  to  the  verity  of  the 
evangelical  narration,  or  to  the  change  of  the  elements; 
and  it  would  seem  that  both  interpretations  are  authorized 
by  the  Eastern  Church,  and  received  in  the  same  parts  of 
it.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Coptic  Communion,  while 
the  iEthiopic  Canon  expresses  the  latter  meaning,  the 
author  of  the  Scieniia  Eccleriastica  expressly  supports  the 
former^. 

Of  the  words  of  institution  of  the  wine  I  have  little  to 
say  beyond  what  has  been  observed  respecting  those  of  the 
bread ;  one  thing  I  may  remark,  that,  while  in  the  latter 
the  Latin  is  so  much  the  briefest  form  of  any,  in  the  former 
it  is  the  longest  of  all.  "  For  this  is  the  chalice  of  My  Blood, 
of  the  New  and  Eternal  Testament,  the  mystery  of  faith, 
which  for  you  and  for  many  shall  be  poured  forth  for 
the  remission  of  sins;"  in  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"  eternal,"  and  "  the  mystery  of  faith,"  the  Roman  Church 
stands  alone^. 

The  Clementine  most  simply  of  all,  "This  is  My  Blood, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  The 
Constantinopolitan  family  agrees  word  for  word  with  the 
form  as  given  in  our  own  Prayer-Book.  And  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  Alexandrine,  except  that  S.  Mark, 

■  Renaud.,  Or.  Lit  i.  235.  Liturgy  was  simply,  "  For  this  is  My 

*  For  I  agree  with  Binterim    and  Blood,"  and  that  the  B^man  form  was 

PameliuB  in  opposition  to  Saxius,  that  a  later  alteration. 

the  earliest  phrase  in  the  Ambrosian 


8l  GfcpxT,  aad  S.  CttO,  Iniv '^  K^Udb  iff  dberf  otf  dbMfale^ 
fte. ;  and  tLis  is  jd«o  the  formnlm  of  S.  James,  bodi  Sjimc 
and  Greek :  the  Sjiiac  venioii  p^ing  a  fint  hint  at  ampKfi- 
catioa,  br  adding  the  vords  "  and  eternal  fife."  And  tiiis 
amplincation  is,  of  coane,  stQI  aMxe  In^^  ibUowed  np  by 
other  memben  of  the  same  fuulr.  S.  John ;  "  This  is  the 
enp  of  Mj  Kood  of  the  Xew  Testament;  tike,  drink  je  all 
of  it;  this  is  shed  Cor  the  life  of  the  vorid.  Car  the  erpiation 
of  tnutsgreanans  and  mmssioii  of  sins  to  all  that  bdiere 
in  Me  for  erer  and  ercr."  This  and  the  litsrgy  of  James 
Bandaeos  are  nniqae  examples  of  the  eommand,  "  Drink  je 
an  of  this"  bein^  tranqioaed  so  M  to  foflov  the  voids  "  This 
is  Mj  Blood.''  S.  Oement;  "This  is  Mj  Blood,  which  con- 
firms the  testament  of  Mj  death,  vhidi  is  poored  forth  for 
yon,  and  is  giren  for  many,  and  is  diridcd  for  the  pn^i> 
tiation  of  iniquities,  the  renussion  of  sins,  and  eternal  life." 
S.  Ignatins;  "  This  b  My  Blood,  vhich  I  giv«  for  the  life  of 
the  world,  and  whidi  ptepareth  yon  and  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  eternal  fife." 

These  may  serre  as  examples  of  the  Terfaal  diffefences 
which  exist  in  the  Tmrioos  Sjiiac  Liturgies  as  to  this  for- 
mula; to  those  of  grarer  import  I  need  not  here  refer,  baring 
already  noticed  their  correbitiYes  under  the  words  of  insti- 
tution of  the  bread,  with  the  sin^  exception  of  Matthew 
the  Shepherd*  This  Liturgy  has  tiie  institution  of  the 
bread,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  in  a  Tafid,  though  somewhat 
anomalous  form ;  that  of  the  cof  runs  thus,  **  He  Messed^ 
He  sanctified,  and  also  gave  it  to  those  initiated  in  His 
Mjstery,  and  commended  it  to  them  that  they  should  all 
communicate  of  it;  and  decbued  that  in  it  should  be  sal- 
Tation  to  them  that  drank  it,  when  they  used  it  in  a  pure 
conscience,  and  to  the  remission  of  tnnsgressions,  forgireness 
of  sins,  and  eternal  life." 

The  Nestorian  Liturgies  contain  nothing  (hat  calls  for 
remark. 

The  Liturgy  of  S.  Chiysostom  is  the  only  one  in  which 
either  before  or  after  the  people  hare  said  Ameti,  the  Priest 
does  not  recite  the  words  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me  ;" 
words  which,  as  Cardinal  Bona  so  beautifully  observes,  are 
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SO  necessary  to  the  rite,  "for  who*,"  says  he,  "would  pre- 
same  to  eat  and  drink  of  so  great  a  mystery,  except  by  our 
Lord's  express  command?"  Several  of  the  Syro-Jacobite 
Liturgies,  however,  recite  these  words  in  the  third  person, 
and  some  of  them  rather  refer  to,  than  quote  the  command. 
Nor  is  the  formula  by  any  means  the  same  in  all ;  for  ex- 
ample, S.  Peter  I.  runs  thus,  "And  that  they  should  receive 
the  most  sweet  fruit  of  that  divine  operation,  He  commanded 
them  after  this  sort,  '  As  often  as  ye  are  met  together,  com- 
memorate Me.'  '^  Dioscorus ;  "  And  when  ye  shall  celebrate 
this  quickening  and  holy  Mystery,  believe  and  be  certain 
that  ye  eat  and  live  of  My  Body,  and  drink  of  My  Blood,  to 
the  expiation  of  crime,  and  remission  of  sins." 

Many  of  the  offices,  as  S.  Basil,  S.  Clement,  and  S.  Mark, 
add,  putting  the  words  of  S.  Paul  into  the  Saviour's  mouth, 
"  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  Bread,  and  drink  this  Cup,  ye 
shew  forth  My  death''  (some  add,  "  and  commemorate  My 
resurrection")  "till  I  come."  Exception  has  been  taken  at 
this  insertion '^,  and  not  altogether  unreasonably,  when  re- 
cited in  the  first  person ;  but  when,  as  in  the  Liturgy  of  S. 
James,  put  into  the  third,  it  is  surely  not  open  to  any  cavil. 

The  Liturgy  of  S.  James,  followed  by  all  the  Syro-Jaco- 
bite offices,  puts  into  the  people's  mouth  the  response,  "  We 
shew  forth  Thy  death,  O  Lord,  and  commemorate  Thy  resur- 
rection." 


VIII.    The  Oblation  op  the  Body  and  Blood. 

The  third  oblation  now  follows,  of  which  the  general  type 
may  be  found  in  the  Liturgy  of  S.  Chrysostom.  The  Priest 
having  briefly  commemorated  the  Cross,  the  Sepulchre,  the 
B>esurrection,  the  Ascension,  the  future  Advent,  proceeds 
in  a  loud  voice,  "  In  all  and  for  all,  we  offer  Thee  Thine  own 
of  Thine  own."  This  particular  form  is  restricted  to  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  and  very  probably  had  its  rise  in 
the  time  of  Justinian.    That  Emperor,  when  the  Church  of 

i  Bona,  Rel.  Lit  ii.  18.  ^  Rattray,  p.  30.  note  f. 


-■^,  ^    ♦»*•    t:>»i.  ;'>*'.'-•_    ^5Cm'    ruiiij     •*!     i^iin     ^.^azncr 


*     '    I.  r..-      v»* -r-    **  .US'    '!  .    **-    '.r*.    t    *!  ..UP    '.rri    r^i- 

$    .   ►'^  ^' .  .;   •->  *•  ^r-i    i::t     t**-   -^  jrr*       •'-   3jL»r;.  BTOTOBfaffl* 
t  -J        '    V'    JK"     iHi-^r*.    *!-K>,     liiJti    Oil'    vj  •!     H/ 

t*^f^y^'.xi*\>       **-»*,    t-if^,    *,.\.jf.    -*-::ur 

V -t*   V *.*•?•   ^-Ti^-^??  4»t*   IX.U-X  »ij:i •,**!*   oauttuif' tiff  pen 

Xtn  *.«j«r  Ifi^aaL  ixut  iu0  ^^UU  '  t  ZiltUtt  .  '  T^i  flficT  TC* 
V'/,!*.^    t,j\iUf^i     I*     liiUdt    liH^t    f«Sr*»!--<:t    tut    ItimMK:  siXBr  i]ft 

a^'AttAix  ,  *"  ^^t  vC«i  vv  *J'ii<;t  Tiuut  im,  a!  Tiiiitt  ovtu  Hi 
v«!icia^  v^  iil.  uj<^'ti  Hilt  luf  ttl  tuiu|:t-'* 

A«v  1(^  it4;iii  v<^^t'^«vii  iij  *.i'it  }>ikct:.  JCtitft  of  ^ileIl!  iiavL  ix  il 
fiji.  ft<><></uC!  |»fiMijr  4c!ttir  tut:  uivuenijuL  of  tut  Huli  G:Bopr. 
/  vv'.*ij'4%  ^  ^^  )ij^:^tMc^  Ij'^u.i^,  tiij»  uuuiiffut'j  fificnfiae,  iriikii 

/>  i//lf.^,  1j>i»  hki<'rAk*yt:^  i<jr  Ti-T  L'xnr  CLurcti  flcatLered 
l/^ivv/Lvot  11-*-  w/'Id^  atuo  i<if  Ti  T  lfj*Lfu]  yvjytt^  axkd  far 
ft  J  I'/^.K*/'  l-'ij.ivi^ifiju*  </"  Kajfda^;  **WLerefca^vc  offer 
t>/  '/Km;  thi«  fci^i/ji »iiiJ  ioid  uiiUvf/dr  SacR^oe,  ftir  Tbr  boly 
«»^/l  ih^y/ij}t  Churi^h/*  JinmeM  of  Botaa;  ^TTe  offer  to 
'I'/iii;^  ^>  tM/ii»,  i\Ai»  irem^nifjfiM  a&d  tuibloodr  Sacrifice^  for 
'|l*y  l«vly  ^.'J^iifch^  maiUtfiiA  througtoat  the  world-*'  John 
tiif  Unt^f^u,  Hiiff^.  riiinuUrl/;  ^We  bring  nothing  finom  the 
li/Ml  mimtiry,  wUkh  itottUdta^  ith&dovt  done,  no  ephod,  nor 
^ffunoi^it  i^nnnt^ni,  nor  mlire,  nor  golden  phial^  nor  tiara, 
nor  ¥iUolti  burnt  offering  of  an  ox,  nor  goat  for  onr  sins, 
nor  n  d  imifar,  nor  uiiblerni«hi^d  lamb,  nor  turtle-dove,  nor 
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pigeon,  but  we  offer  Thee  bread  of  fine  meal,  mingled  vith 
oil  and  incense  for  a  sweet  smeUing  savour/' 

There  are  one  or  two  of  the  Syriac  Liturgies  which  have 
no  formal  oblation.     Such  is  that  of  Dioscorus  of  Cardon. 

Why  the  Syriac  offices  insert  the  oblation  after  the  in- 
vocation,  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  enquire.  They 
all  of  them,  however,  have  the  commemoration  of  the  life 
and  passion  of  our  Lord,  some  of  them  at  great  length  and 
with  great  beauty,  as  Ignatius,  Dioscorus,  John,  and  Abul- 
faraj.  I  will  quote  the  first  mentioned  of  these ;  "  Who  can 
explain  in  words  all  Thy  dispensations,  which  Thou  hast 
wrought  for  us,  O  God  the  Word  ?  or  who  can  attain  to 
the  voluntary  emptying  of  Thyself,  by  which,  though  un- 
divided from  the  hidden  throne  of  the  Father,  Thou  didst 
come  in  Thy  whole  nature^' — ^the  Jacobite  expression  is 
noticeable — ''to  our  wickedness  and  infirmity?  Who  can 
declare  Thy  temporal  nativity,  by  which  Thou  didst  liberate 
the  sons  of  men  from  the  servitude  of  Satan,  and  didst  free 
us  from  his  tyrannical  and  cruel  power?  Who  can  search 
out  Thy  baptism  in  Jordan,  by  which  Thou  didst  endue  us 
with  the  gift  of  adoption,  and  didst  reveal  and  set  forth  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  ?  Who  can  repay  Thy  undeserved 
passion,  and  Thy  voluntary  death,  by  which  Thou  didst  over- 
come our  passions  that  incline  to  sin,  and  didst  destroy  our 
death  of  iniquity?  Who  will  not  admire  Thy  quickening 
resurrection,  by  which  Thou  didst  make  sure  the  general 
resurrection  of  all  men,  and  didst  promise  that  all  should 
arise  in  their  bodies,  although  no  longer  obnoxious  to  pas- 
sions? Who  will  not  adore  Thy  glorious  ascension  into 
heaven,  and  Thy  exalted  session  above  all  the  spirits  there, 
by  which  Thou  hast  opened  for  us  a  way  to  that  divine 
region ;  and  as  Thou  hast  said,  Where  I  am,  there  also  shall 
My  servant  be,  hast  so  performed  it  in  us.  For  these  Thy 
benefits  to  us,  we  offer  to  Thee  exaltation  and  adoration, 
according  to  our  power  and  faculties.  To  these  also  we  join 
Thy  second  Advent,  terrible  to  the  powers  above  and  to  us 
on  earth,  and  commemorate  the  general  resurrection  of  all 
that  have  been  created,  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  sky 
shall  be  cloven  in  sunder,  and  Thy  advent  shall  shine  like 
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and  the  diades  shall  be  scattered,  and  the  deep 
darknen  of  this  vorid  expdled :  when  the  brightnen  of  Th  j 
eknT  shall  arise,  and  Hit  croas  diall  shine  berond  the  nrs 
of  the  sun :  a  sea  of  fire  diall  swell  befcne  Thee,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  ere  shall  be  spread  over  all  things ;  when 
the  hearen  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scndl ;  the  stars  shall 
iall  like  finsgments;  the  cmstellatioiis  shall  be  changed  and 
darkened ;  the  dementi  shall  pass  awaj  to  nothing ;  when 
the  Angds  shall  sound  with  their  tmmpetSy  and  the  earth 
shaU  labour  like  a  woman  in  travail,  and  thcr  that  are 
buried  in  it  shall  rise  with  terror,  and  shall  prepare  them- 
selres  for  judgment  and  pimishment;  when  the  mountains 
shall  sink,  and  the  sqiukfares  be  opened,  and  the  rocks 
rent,  and  the  sea  and  the  dir  land  shall  ay,"  &c  &c 

The  responses  which  the  great  lituigies  put  into  the 
months  of  the  people  are  all  to  the  same  effect,  lliere  is 
one,  howerer,  which  is  giren  to  the  Deacon  in  all  the  Jaco- 
bite Syriac  liturgies,  and  which  seems  peculiar  to  them« 
''  How  terrible  is  this  hour !  How  tremendous  this  time,  mj 
belored  !  In  which  the  Holt  Ghost  hastens  to  descend  finom 
the  height  of  heaTcn,  and  broods  and  rests  over  this  Eucha- 
rist, and  sanctifies  it.  In  silence  and  fear,  stand  and  pray, 
stand  and  pray  for  peace  with  us,  ay  we  and  praywe 
Kyrie  eleison.^ 


We  come  now  to  the  Intocatioit  or  the  Holt  Ghost. 
And  first,  of  its  intention  and  purpose : — 

Three  opinions  have  been  entertained  of  it.  1.  That  the 
Eastern  Church  gives  it  no  effect  in  the  act  of  consecration, 
believing  that  to  take  place  solely,  entirely  and  properly,  in 
the  words  of  institution.  2.  That  it  believes  both  the  words 
of  institution,  and  those  of  invocation,  to  be  co-ordinately 
efficacious  to  the  same  end.  3.  That  the  whole  force  of  the 
consecration  is  vested  in  the  invocation"'. 

>B  The  controvcnj  OD  the  tme  mean-  the  wdl-known  pasage  in  S.  Cyril's 

ing  of  this  inrocatioa  may  be  very  well  Categheais,  {"mm^aatai^MiuE^^hw^LKkwBpm 

learnt  from  the  following  books :  Pfaff^  voir  Oc^  rb  ^taw  Vbniopm  ^{ovrrccXm 

a  Lutheran  Divine,  in  commenting  on  M.  ri  r^oacc^^m,  %m  vei^^p  thf  p*w 
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The  history  of  the  controversy  is  briefly  this.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  attack  of  no  great  consequence,  made  by  cer- 
tain Latin  theologians  in  Greece^  about  1350^  and  refuted 
by  Nicolas  Cabasilas^  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  charging  this 
most  ancient  rite  with  error  till  John  Turrecremata  brought 
forward  such  an  accusation  at  the  Council  of  Florence.  '*  To 
pray/'  said  he,  "  after  the  words  of  institution,  that  the  ele- 
ments may  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  is  to  deny 
any  transmuting  efficacy  in  our  Lord's  own  words."  The 
Greeks  seem  to  have  been  rather  puzzled  by  the  objection. 
They  were  then,  as  always,  quite  averse  from  scholastic  dis- 
quisitions, and  had  probably  never  very  distinctly  settled  in 
their  own  minds  at  what  precise  moment  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion was  consummated.  They  protested,  however,  most  ear- 
nestly that  they  regarded  our  Lord's  words  with  as  much 
reverence  as  the  Latins  themselves ;  and  there  they  might 
have  been  content  to  leave  the  matter. 

But  Bessarion  and  five  Prelates  with  him,  without  con- 
sulting the  Patriarch,  or  any  other  person,  drew  up  a  con- 
fession of  faitl),  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  John 
Turrecremata,  and  the  Latin  Church.  On  this  the  Emperor, 
John  Palseologus,  and  the  other  Prelates,  applied  to  Mark 
of  Ephesus,  the  great  and  very  learned  champion  of  Oriental 
Orthodoxy,  for  his  decision  on  the  point ;  and  he  drew  up  a 
short  tract,  with  the  design  of  shewing  that  the  validity  of 
the  Eucharist  depended  as  well  on  the  words  of  invocation,  as 
on  those  of  institution.  Turrecremata  rejoined  that  this  was 
heresy:  and  strenuously  endeavoured  that  the  contrary  doc- 
trine should  be  taught  in  the  definition  of  faith,  then  about 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Council.     But  Pope  Eugenius, 

6froy  trwfia  Xpurrov  rhv  8^  oJpov  atfia  theory  of  the  Greek  Church.      Orsi, 

Xpitrrov'    viyrots  ykp  oh  ia»  i^dx^airo  a  violent  ultramontane,  attacked  Tou- 

rhS,yioynyfvfMTovro^yia<rr€UKai  t6e  in  a  laborious  dissertation;     Le 

fitrafi4$\riTai,)  asserted    that    ac-  Brun,  in  his  third  Tolttme,  confuted 

cording  to  that  Father,  the  whole  yir-  Orsi ;  Bougeant,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  man  of 

tue  of  the  consecration  lay  in  the  in-  some  learning,  endeayoured  to  reply  to 

vocation.    Tout^e   (Diss.  8.   cap.   12)  Le  Brun  :  and  the  latter,  in  his  fourth 

confuted  this  notion,  and  established  volume,  satisfactorily  replied  to  Bouge- 

clearly  that  S.  Cyril  considered  both  ant.   Of  Renaudot  I  have  spoken  suf- 

the  words  of  institution  and  the  invo-  ficiently  in  the  text. 
cation  necessarv :  and  that  this  was  the 


^>i  ii:«(GEac5£r>i*f  >i  tii  mJ  Mj-B\m^ 


toA  c  Id*  ittrvcr  «.u^  u>;!n.  jl^kl"  ^^t  Ji.  HLy  innair  iiiipi^^. 
v'liv  1^' i  lezu^ud  v'itac  TiiiT  Itiri 


fmtt  uaA  'utt  ^tojut  ix*  nacT  'uiarjstt  "Jut  'Boer  mmi  B^am  ^ 
diJtivi  t.;':i»%r»  Vdf  titaT  lii&j  Ln^ii;;  L.iaatA  bceone  t^at 


iM  3i»'jrt  liia  vi*  Sumzir-i,  siier  ***  ^' 


IM:  sTbGC:  ec^ie-Tt«d  '.T  tl^^  foTZt  EXT  be  iKpartcd:  ai^  ibr 
euoL:-^,  adur  a  cLLi  k»  '*.rf&fC3ad,  tlst  k  laaj  be 
aifur  tiie  BOvrLafe  tXKZLfjuj  is  csciei^iete,  tkai  tbe 
ferrt^  VT  tLjt  %^cmL.vuX  cat  be  ccrziiened  to  tbe  bride  and 
Lr4if.^»rx^  Xext,  tber  poa^t  to  tiie  caua  of  tbe  Etbiopir 
C:.'i/c^  vLefe^  ubsCtediaOelr  after  ilie  vcrds  of  ittftztHtioBy 
tii«  pe0(»«e  MT,  'm  we  Lare  oo^erred  a-tKrve,,.  "  Thk  ii  tmij 
'aiAii  we  thu§  heVjevt,  TLr  Bodj  f  aJtLcfOgb  iLe  usual  {mrer 
tLat  iLe  Hour  Ghoj^t  voi-ld  cLaii^  tLe  deseats  into  tbe 
iUAy  abd  Blood  of  CHEm  alM>  f^lLi/vi.  Lastir,  tber  assert 
ihitt  the  prajer  in  qui^tioa  maj  weU  mean  nothiog  more 
ilkti  ih'iif,  **  ttiake  tLem  to  mm  tbe  Body  and  BSood  of  Ceurr/' 
L  e.  '^  grant  that  ve  mar  receive  all  the  benefits  that  vortbj 
{/^iftidi/aton  of  that  great  Mvsterr  maj  hope  to  partake." 

lifjt  ingenious  as  thefte  arguments  may  be,  thej  cannot 
stand.  It  must  be  a  mockerr  to  praj  for  tbal  which  is  al« 
resuly  grouted ;  no  reasoning  can  reconinle  us  to  so  palpable 
an  explaining  away  of  plain  words.  Add  to  which,  that 
the  Liturgy  of  S.  Chryaostom,  and,  borrowing  from  that,  the 
Nc*storian  Liturgies,  hare  a  still  stronger  expression.  "And 
make  this  bread  the  precious  Body  of  Thy  Chsist,  and 
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that  Which  is  in  this  cop  the  precious  Blood  of  Thy  Christ, 
changing  ihem^  by  Thy  Holt  Ghost."  No  expression  can 
be  stronger;  no  softening  of  words  nor  explanation  except 
the  clear  plain  sense  can  be  tolerated. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  prayers  after 
baptism  and  marriage,  we  may  say  something.  The  prayers 
at  the  condnsion  of  the  former  office  are  simply,  as  in  onr 
own  Chnrch,  that  the  baptized  person  may  i«main  in  the 
state  whereto  he  is  called ;  that  he  may  crucify  the  old  man, 
and  utterly  abolish  the  whole  body  of  sin :  and  therefore  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  case  before  us. 

In  the  office  of  marriage,  we  confess  that  the  blessing, 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  imparting  the 
grace  conveyed  by  that  mystery,  is  repeated  in  the  Eastern 
Church  after  the  coronation,  in  the  Western  after  the  mu- 
tual promise.  But  (besides  that  the  whdle  subject  is  much 
more  obscure  in  this  case)  many  ritualists,  before  the  Council 
of  Trent,  placed  the  form  of  the  Sacrament  of  marriage  in 
the  Priestly  blessing,  and  some  even  in  the  consummation, 
in  which  oases  the  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  I  only 
wonder  that  so  fair  am  author  as  Benaudot  should  have  con* 
descended  to  support  Ms  opinim  by  anidogies  which  will  not, 
when  examined,  hold. 

The  argument  from  the  Btfaiopie  canon  is  the  best.  But 
we  nate  here  to  remember,  that  by  the  Ethiopic  Churdi  a 
relative  and  antictpative  worship,  as  I  have  dsewhere  observ- 
ed, is  paid  to  the  elements  at  the  ceremony  of  the  illation, 
(or  as  the  Greek  Chnrch  calls  it,  the  'Great  Entrance,)  when 
they  are  simply  and  confessedly  only  bread  and  wine:  so 
the  Greek  Church,  as  we  have  se^i,  also  does :  much  more 
therefore  may  they  be  now  eonsidered  the  very  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  though  the  validity  of  the  Eucharist  is  not 
absolutely  complete  at  the  time  the  words  are  pronounced. 

For  the  third  opinion  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  that  all 
the  validity  of  tiie  Eucharist  consists  in  the  invocation,  we 
have  no  further  arguments  than  the  omission  of  the  words  of 

^  I  pass  by,  without  deeming  it  that  fwro/SoA^  rf  Up^ifiari  ^v  rf 
Aecessary  to  eonfate,  the  esplmatiofi  'Ayi^  means  '*  bansg  preTioiuly 
some  Latinising  aathoct  have  giv€i^     changed  them  by  Thy  Holt  Ghost." 


HM  3wmaTjkrmn  xv  tso.  ^.f  L?9n 


^n  the  latnrzia  *a 

r  Kniif!T4i  thi!r>rhr»  Thar  'riie  vme  ic  t^  < jceafaL  Ckm^ 
msiv  He  '::injf  ygjmiiji  'iie  bread  aoii  wfne  i&xed  oa  ^e 
A*tar  an»  raraMmnceft  ouo  'iie  BoctT^  and  BkMd  of  Caaar; 
T^  :he  ^vnria  of  maTtmnim,  and  i^  :^  inwiicatsoiL  bv  ^e 
Coonsh  df  ^±e  Hoct  Gflmrr:  and  x  'sdua  -if  thoK  t&iii^ 
be  vancuu^  die  EndbflRat,  n  &r  iirtk  aa  Ae  OrtfcuAaL 
EnBTiTii  Chiunk  ■  eamseraM.  ai  boc  vaiicL  I  asike  dds 
Iimicattr>t&.  h'sismae  tiie  Oriencu  CTmcck  hat 
ber  SAtnaA  fifvo»r  ftr  tiie  gnrhwiflri  fif  :^  ai^ncatsaii. 

THia  ia  eertanuj  die  aindera.  TParhmg  of  die 
CTiMgiJi  Tke  Eaerdie  ni  Duhlt^sbb^.  HTS;  'Far 
die  Ceielirant,  a&er  the  Lnmjy^  wirrk.  sodu  'Xake  this 
Bnsad  tlie  prwr>na  Bodj  0/  Tiy  Ckust.'  tae%  br  tbe 
4f>eru:u)a  inf  tiie  Hoi.r  Gaofrr,  in  a  maniier  bepmd  natare 
aiut  iiu^^-vle,  the  bread  ia  reallj  and  tnilj  and  jnu|ioI» 
duHM^  iat/>  tlie  very  Brjij  of  got  SAviocm  Cmaxn,  mad 
the  vine  into  Hk  Kood.''  Tbe  Ortkatkar  LmhmJmm  of 
Tbto  diMM  aot  enter  into  adn^idaa;  bvxt  tbe  aaMwitaliie 
'^I^MM^  Catediisai''  </ tbe  Smka  CborA  tkoi  ipcaka. 

^O^  Wbat  ii  tbe  flMal  csential  act  ia  tUs  pvt  of  tlie 
Litars57? 

A^  Tbe  mteruiee  of  tbe  vords  wtii^  Jtsus  CBnnvr  spake 
m  iMtatotiBf  tbe  Saaament :  Tal^  oT,  Ow  it  Jtfy  Jlod^.- 
dSrmt]re4l0<//j^tr  Oh  u  Mf  Biood  €f  tkt  Xem  Tatmmemi. 
And  after  thn,  the  inToeatioa  of  tbe  Holt  GHoarr,  and  the 
blemng  the  gifu,  that  is,  die  bread  and  wine  whidi  have 
bc;en  offered* 

a  Why  is  tUs  so  essential? 

A.  Becaose,  at  tbe  moment  of  this  act,  the  bread  and 
wine  ate  changed,  or  tnmsobstantiated  <  into  the  Body  of 
CsaisT,  and  into  the  rerj  Blood  of  C  heist/' 

Tbe  words  are  yet  stronger  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sian Bishops  at  their  consecration,  *'  Furthermore  I  do  belieTc 

f  Blftckmore't  Doctriiie  of  tlw  Bos-  ^1  Ip*^ 

^"f:;:''L?occ«ion.oob^.    qiCCTRXCHIf)  u  «.«.««.  b, 

b«r«ftft«r  tiM  fcoM  Sa  whkh  dw  Unn     Uw  Etfteni  Cbnreli. 
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and  confiess'that  the  transabstantiation  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  made/'  that  is,  is  completed, 
"as  the  Eastern  and  Bossian  Doctors  teach,  by  the  in- 
flnence  and  operation  of  the  Holt  Ghost  at  the  invocation, 
when  the  Bishop  or  Priest  prays  to  God  the  Father  in 
these  words,  'and  make  this  bread  the  predons  Body  of 
Thy  Christ/  " 

Witness  also  the  ooncnrrent  testimonies,  which  it  is  need* 
less  here  to  qnote,  of  snch  writers  as  George  Coressi,  Basil 
of  Achrida,  Gregcmiis  the  Protosjmcellus,  George  of  Corcyra, 
Nicolas  Cabasilas,  Theophanes  Ceramens,  and  other  modem 
and  medicTsl  writers  of  a  similar  stamp. 

This  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians.  The  Patri- 
arch Joseph  cleariy  asserts  that,  thongh  fonnd  in  the  Liturgy 
of  S.  Theodore,  and  that  of  Nestorins,  the  words  of  our  Lord 
are  there  said**  ''by  way  of  precation  and  commemoration, 
not  of  confection^'  of  the  Sacrament.  And  Ebedjesns  of 
Soba  says  the  same  thing :  I  qnote  lus  very  words,  because 
Asseman  ingeniously  perrerts  them  to  the  yery  opposite 
sense. 

**  He  gave  it  into  their  hands  in  the  matter  of  bread  and 
wine,  because  they  closely  resemble  flesh  and  blood.  But 
the  form  He  gave  in  His  quickening  word,  and  in  the  illapse 
of  the  Holt  Ghost  •.*' 

Among  the  Syro- Jacobites  Bar  Salib  *  in  one  place  asserts 
that  the  transmutation  is  made  by  the  words  of  Christ, 
in  another  by  the  inrocation  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  whence 
his  belief  on  the  subject  seems  the  same.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  Copts. 

The  Roman  censors  have  accordingly  altered  this  invoca- 
tion in  some  of  their  rerised  editions :  e.  g.  in  the  Arme- 
nian ;  "  Send  down  upon  us,  and  upon  these  'proposed  gifts. 
Thy  co-etemal  and  consubstantial  Spirit"  :  by  Whose  opera* 
tion  i{i  TTum  hast  truly  made  the  consecrated  bread  the  Body 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 

To  accuse  therefore  the  Eastern  Church  of  heresy  in  this 
respect  is  absurd.    It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  an  article  of 

^  AtMm.  B.  O.  m.  2.  303.  »  a  O.  ii.  197. 

"  Ibid.,  SOS,  "  p.  81.  ed.  ATedichian. 
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Ckmnk,  to 
bf  tut 
bf  toe  whaic  crfnoccij  «f 
toeo  ii  cui  of&ir  be  on  cnror.  to 
al>>vm.oje  tens,  to  be^kre  tliat  tike  ioiootiflB  of  tke  Holt 
Ghost  ii  mtetmarj  to  ikt  coiwiiJlioo.  noj,  to  aiHrt  that 
tbe  egiwcrrittoo  k  abonlnfrfr  umI  nielr  aibciod  br  tbat 


It  ii  dear  that  if  either  Ciiavdi  baa  a  figbt  to  aeeaae  tbe 
of  hataj,  tbe  Orieotal  itandt  ok  tbe  vwdap  groond 
with  leipect  to  tbe  LatioL  Tbe  latter  baa  iiiibailj  diopped 
a  vefj  andeot  nte,  vitboat  wbicb  tbe  Fmbaiiit  waa  Bot  le- 
ganled  as  valid!,  and  wbicb  exiated  in  tbe  Moaanbie  Oliee, 
woder  tbe  title  oftheprajerPaaf/Viifie,  or  tbe  Cdledrnpoai 
MfytUrimm^  or  poti  Seerdm,  as  it  ■§  called  in  tbe  GalHraa  oSee, 
and  which  varied  with  ereo'  ficstivaL  Tbm,  on  tbe  festival 
of  SS.  Simon  and  Jode;  ''Beboid,  on  Tbine  Akar  we  set 
fintby  in  bononr  of  the  hoiv  Apostles  SiaMm  and  Jode^  tbe 
sacrifirfi  of  bread  and  wine  institntrd  bf  Thine  Only-Be- 
gotten Sos  :  aod  we  pray  that  they  maj  be  be^rinkled  with 
tbe  dew  of  tbe  Holt  Gnoar.  Let  die  Holt  Gnoar  vooch- 
safe,  we  beaeedi  Tbee,  to  come  down  npon  tbem,''  ftc 

Cardinal  Bona,  who  calls  tbe  belief  of  the  Greeks  a  dOea- 
tamdms  errar^  though  he  denies  it  to  be  more  than  an  <qpink>n 
beU  by  some  members  of  tbe  Easton  Cbordiy  is  rather 
baffled  by  the  Mosarabic  office.  He  tries  to  prove  that  it 
is  only  to  be  taken  relatively  to  tbe  receiver,  and  qnotes  the 
Mass  for  tbe  First  Snnday  after  Pentecost;  '' Be  pleased 
to  bless  and  sanctify  io  us  the  gifts,"  &c.  By  parity  of 
reasoning  it  might  be  aigoed  that  the  Boman  Chnrch  only 
believed  in  a  relative  change:  because  tbe  prayer  in  the 
canon  mns,  respecting  tbe  yet  nnoonsecrated  bread  and 
wine,  "  that  to  u$  they  may  become  tbe  Body  and  Blood  of 
Jasrs  Christ/' 

The  Post  Pridie,  in  the  Gotho- Hispanic  rite^  seems  always 
to  have  contained  this  invocation.  Bat  in  the  mntilation 
and  changes  to  which  that  office  has  been  sobjected,  compa- 
ratively few  masses  have  retained  it  in  direct  terms.     I  sub- 

"  Sec  Bciuad.  Ul.  Or.  i.  24SL 
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join  in  a  note  a  list  of  those  which  have  done  so;  and  a 
specimen  of  some  of  them^.   The  Post  Pridie  for  Easter  day. 


J  1st  Sunday  after  Epiphany ;  2nd 
Sunday  after  Epiphany  ;  6th  Sunday 
after  Epiphany;  1st  Sunday  in  Lent; 
1st  Sunday  after  Easter;  Sunday  after 
Asoension ;  Vigil  of  Pentecost ;  Pen- 
tecost ;  the  Feast  of  SS.  Fructuosus,  An- 
gurius,  Eulogius  (clearly  from  its  sub- 
ject an  old  Spanish  Mass),of  S.Torqua- 
tns  (another  Spanish  saint),  S.  Martia- 
na  (a  Mauritanian  Martyr) ;  the  Vigil 
of  S.  Cyprian,  (a  Spanish  peculiarity,) 
though  here  the  prayer  simply  now  be- 
gins Illabere,  Decs;  SS.  Simon  and 
Jnde ;  and  the  Mass  for  one  dead  per- 
son. There  is  an  allusion  in  the  Post 
Pridie  of  the  7th  Sunday  after  Pente- 
cost to  the  Holt  Ghost,  which  comes 
in  so  unnaturally  as  it  now  stands,  that 
we  may  well  belicTe  the  proper  invo- 
cation to  have  been  omitted. 

The  following  may  serve  as  speci- 
mens of  this  prayer : 

The  First  Sundat  after 
Epiphamt. 

Mindful  of  Thy  precepts,  O  Lord, 
we  oflbr  to  Thee  our  sacrifices,  and 
humbly  beseech  Thee  that  Thon 
wouldst  pour  forth  the  fulness  of  Thy 
Holt  Ghost  on  these  hosts,  that 
while  we  receive  that  which  is  blessed 
by  Thee,  we  being  refreshed  with  all 
manner  of  benediction,  and  ftreed  from 
the  chain  of  our  sins,  nuy  njmce  ever- 
more. 

The  Second  Sondat  after 
Epipbant. 
Acknowledging,  O  Lord,  by  votive 
confession  that  the  death  of  Thine 
Only-Begotten  Son  it  our  life,  we  con- 
fess assuredly  His  resurrection '  and 
ascension  into  heaTcn ;  and  we  look 
for  His  second  advent,  when  He  shall 
judge  erery  man  according  to  hit 
works,  fearful  because  of  our  sins,  but 
trusting  in  Thy  mercies.  Wherefore 
we  Thy  servanU  beseech  Thee,  that 


Thou  wouldest  sanctify  this  oblation  by 
the  permixture  of  Thy  Holt  Ghost, 
and  wouldest  conform  it,  with  full 
transformation,  to  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Lord  Jebus  CHRi8T,that  we  may 
merit  to  be  cleansed  from  the  pollution 
of  our  sins  by  this  sacrifice,  whereby 
we  know  that  we  were  redeemed  :  and 
that  wounded  though  we  be,  we  may 
not  be  rejected  from  Thy  healing. 
Thon  art  the  Physician,  we  are  sick. 
Thou  art  pitiful,  we  miserable.  Where- 
fore since  we  hide  not  our  wounds 
from  Thee,  heal  us  by  the  sacrifices 
whereby  Thou  art  propitiated. 

The  SrxTH  Sundat  after 
Epiphamt. 

We  believe,  O  Lord,  all  the  won- 
ders of  our  Lord  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  confessing  the  power  of 
His  incarnation  and  of  His  divinity, 
we  exult  in  Thy  praises,  and  offer  to 
Thee  the  sacrifice  of  praise.  We  be- 
seech Thy  mercy,  O  God  the  Trinitt 
and  infinite  Migesty,  that  this  oblation 
which  we  offer  on  Thy  holy  Altar  for 
the  expiation  of  our  sins,  may  be 
pleasing  in  Thy  eyes,  may  be  ever  ac- 
cepted by  Thee,  and  may  be  made 
blessed  by  the  over-shadowing  of  Thy 
holy  and  seven-fold  Spirit  ;  whereby 
God  may  be  verily  and  every  where 
manifested  in  it  That  by  Thy  bene- 
diction of  this  host,  they  who  shall 
partake  thereof  may  ef  Thy  goodness 
both  receive  in  this  life  the  medicine 
of  their  sins,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
attain  the  crown  of  eternal  life. 

First  Suvdat  in  Lent. 
God,  Which  didst  give  the  Spirit  of 
Thy  sanctification  on  the  heart  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  so  that  she  believed, 
•o  that  she  was  inspired  by  Thee,  so 
that  the  also  set  forth  with  faithful 
intention  the  power  of  Thy  majesty ; 
send  down  the  Spirit  from  Thv  holy 
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though  not  containing  a  direct  invocation  of  the  Holt 
Ghost,  has  a  most  remarkable  prajer  for  change ;  '^  Ut  hie 
Tibi  panis  cum  hoc  calice  oblatus  in  Filii  Tui  CJorpus  et  San- 
guinem,  Te  benedicente,  ditescat/'  This  may  be  profitably 
compared  with  the  Ximenian  Post  Pridie  for  Corpus  Cheisti  : 
the  difference  is  astonishing.  '^  Ut  panis  hie  transmu/a^tcf 
in  Carnem,  et  calix  transforma/ti9  in  Sanguinem/'  &c.  In  some 
instances,  the  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holt  Ghost 
is  changed  into  a  prayer  for  the  descent  of  Christ:  as 
for  example,  in  the  third  (=second)  Sunday  after  Easter; 
''Christe  ...  his  sacrificiis  propitius  illabere,  hisque  benedic- 
turus  descende.'^  The  corruption  sometimes  takes  a  curious 
turn :  thus,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  the  Post  Pridie  prays 
that,  by  the  intercession  of  S.  Christopher,  the  offerers  may 
be  filled  with  the  Holt  Ghost.  We  may  gather  on  the 
whole  that  Ximenes,  who  (like  Bona)  must  have  considered 
the  prayer  for  any  change  after  the  words  of  institution 
a  detestable  error,  softened  the  expression  in  many  cases, 
and  omitted  it  in  many  others ;  though  enough  is  still  left 
to  shew  us  what  the  original  design  of  the  prayer  was. 

We  are  now  in  a  state  to  explain  why  the  Syrian  Churches 
postponed  the  oblation  till  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holt 
Ghost:  while  in  the  Constantinopolitan,  Alexandrian,  and 
Jerusalem  offices  it  precedes  that  prayer. 


heaven,  that  the  ohlations  may  be 
sanctified,  the  prayers  received,  the 
offences  forgiven,  and  that  pardon  of 
sin  may  he  granted  to  all  that  partake 
thereof,  In  the  everlasting  joys  of  the 
eternal  promise. 

Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Having  recited,  O  Lord,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Sacraments  of  Thine  Only- 
Begotten  Son,  and  making  mention  of 
His  excellent  Passion  and  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  into  heaven ;  we  humbly 
heseech  Thy  Mi^esty  that  the  pleni- 
tude of  Thy  benedictions  may  descend 
on  these  sacrifices,  and  that  Thou 
wonldest  pour  on  them  from  heaven 
the  shower  of  Thy  Holy  Ghost. 
That  this  sacrifice  may  be  after  the 


order  of  Melchisedec,  that  this  sacri- 
fice may  be  after  the  order  of  Thy 
Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  that  as  Thy 
Migesty  did  vouchsafe  to  accept  that 
which  they  did  in  tjrpes,  signifying 
the  advent  of  Thy  Only- Begotten 
Son  ;  so  Thou  wouldest  be  pleased  to 
look  on,  and  sanctify  this  Sacrifice, 
which  is  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of 
Thy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who 
for  us  all  was  made  Priest  and  Sa- 
criiiee. 

Thou  therefore,  most  merciful  Fa- 
ther, sanctify  by  the  aspect  of  Thy 
glory  this  sacrifice,  that  they  who  re- 
ceive it  may  obtain  from  Thee  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  here,  and  eternal  life 
in  heayen. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  the  Church  has  always  recog- 
nised a  double  oblation  made  by  the  Priest^  besides  that 
offered  by  the  people^  in  order  that  the  bread  and  wine  may 
be,  in  the  first  place,  offered  to  God  while  it  is  simple  bread 
and  wine,  and  nothing  more :  and,  in  the  second,  when  it 
has  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour. 

And  it  has  always  been  the  use  of  the  Church  that  the 
second  oblation  should  not  be  delayed  after  the  consecration 
is  complete.  Now  then  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  the  belief  of  the  Syriac  Churches  seems  to  have  at- 
tributed more  to  the  invocation,  and  less  to  the  words  of 
institution  than  the  Greek  Church,  properly  speaking ;  the 
former  therefore,  believing  the  Eucharist  to  be  in  no  sense 
valid  till  the  prayer  of  invocation  was  pronounced,  postponed 
the  oblation  till  after  that  had  been  said :  the  latter,  judging 
the  consecration  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  complete  before, 
prefixed  it  to  the  same  prayer. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  form  of  this  invoca- 
tion. In  the  Constantinopolitan  rites  it  is  very  brief:  the 
Priest  simply  prays  for  the  descent  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  and 
then  he  and  the  Deacon  commemorate  secretly  His  first 
great  descent  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  the  Alexandrine 
family,  the  invocation  is  somewhat  longer,  and  more  elaborate, 
so  far  as  the  Liturgies  of  S.  Mark  and  S.  Cyril  are  concerned ; 
while  those  of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  are  comprised  in  a 
few  words;  "That  Thy  Holy  Spirit  may  come  upon  us, 
and  upon  these  oblations,  and  may  sanctify  them,  and  may 
make  them  holies  of  holies.'^  The  Ethiopic  canon  more 
briefly  still ;  "  Send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  and  virtue  upon  this 
bread,  and  this  chalice.^' 

All  the  rites  of  the  Syriac  family  are  merely  amplifications 
OP  abbreviations  of  the  form  in  the  Liturgy  of  S.  James. 
Kyrie  eleison  having  been  said  by  the  people,  the  Priest  pro- 
ceeds; '^Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Gon,  and  send  down  upon 
us  and  upon  these  oblations  Thy  most  Holy  Spirit, 
{bomnff)  the  Lord,  the  giver  of  life.  Who  with  Thee,  O  God 
the  Father,  and  Thine  Only-Begotten  Son  sitteth,  reigneth, 
is  consubstantial  and  co-eternal :  Who  spake  in  the  Law  and 
Prophets,  and  in  the  New  Testament :  Who  descended  in  the 
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form  of  a  dove  upon  our  Lokd  Jssirs  Cheist,  in  the  river 
Jordan,  and  abode  npon  Him :  Who  came  down  npon  Thine 
Apostles  in  the  likeness  of  fiery  tongues  in  the  npper  room  of 
the  holy  and  glorious  Sion  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Send 
down  now  also^  O  Lord,  that  Holt  Spirit  upon  us,  and 
upon  these  oblations/'  There  is  nothing  in  the  verbal  differ- 
ences of  the  cognate  forms  on  which  we  need  dwell :  but  we 
may  give  the  exposition  of  Dionysius  Bar  Salib,  himself  the 
author  of  a  liturgy,  and  a  writer  of  no  small  weight  among  the 
Syrians,  on  the  whole  subject.  "Here  we  must  enquire," 
says  he,  '^why  in  this  place  the  Holt  Ghost  descends  upon 
the  bread  and  wine :  for  since  the  Son  hath  descended,  and 
is  united  to  them  hypostatically,^' — the  usual  method  in 
which  the  Syrian  Church  solves  the  mystery,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  shew, — ^''why  should  the  Holt  Ghost  descend? 
We  say,  that  He  descends  from  the  same  cause*  For  as 
He  descended  into  the  womb  of  Mary,  according  to  that 
saying  of  the  angel.  The  Holt  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  made  the  flesh  which  He  took  firom  the  Virgin  the  Body 
of  God  the  Word,  in  the  same  manner  He  descends  upon 
the  bread  and  wine  which  are  on  the  Altar,  and  makes  them 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  God  the  Word,  taken  firom  the 
Virgin.  Again  we  say,  it  was  done  to  the  Virgin  Mary  on 
this  wise:  the  Father  willed  that  the  Son  should  be  in- 
carnate :  the  Son  descended  into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin, 
and  was  incarnate  of  her :  the  Holt  Ghobt  descended  on 
the  holy  Virgin,  that  He  might  form  of  her  a  body.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  so  done  on  the  Altar.  The  Father  wills  that 
the  Son  should  be  hypostatically  united  to  the  bread  and 
wine:  wherefore  the  Priest  prays  with  fear  and  groaning 
and  the  silent  cry  of  the  heart,  of  God  the  Father,  as  the 
eternal  principle  both  of  the  Son  and  the  Holt  Ghost, 
and  the  source  of  every  good  gift,  that  He  would  send  down 
upon  him,  and  on  the  faithful  people  standing  behind  him, 
and  on  the  Sacraments  placed  on  the  Altar,  His  Holt  Spirit/' 
He  proceeds  to  blame  the  practice  of  some  Priests  who 
here,  in  sign  of  penitence,  smote  their  foreheads  with  their 
hands :  because,  as  he  observes,  the  descent  of  the  Holt 
Ghost  *'  cometh  not  with  observation.'' 
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X.  Prayer  for  the  Change  of  Elements. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  expression  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  descent  of  the  Holt  Qhost  is  invoked;  the  last  step^ 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  Churchy  necessary  to  a 
valid  consecration. 

The  simplest  form  of  expression  is  the  original  one  of  the 
Syrian  family;  '^May  make  this  bread  the  holy  Body  of 
Thy  Christ.  People,  Amen.  And  this  cnp  the  precious 
Blood  of  Thy  Christ.  People.  Amen.''  But  it  is  very 
much  amplified  in  the  Syrian  S.  James;  ''That  He  may 
come  and  make  this  bread  the  quickening  Body,  the  salutary 
Body,  the  celestial  Body,  the  Body  that  bringeth  salvation 
to  souls  and  bodies,  the  Body  of  our  Lord  and  Ood  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'' — ^And,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  for- 
mula is  the  same  as  respects  the  chalice. — Some  of  the  Syro- 
Jacobite  Liturgies  follow  this  amplification :  as,  for  example, 
those  of  S.Clement,  S. Dionysius,  S.Ignatius;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  thing,  considering  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
Syrians  in  favour  of  prolixity,  that  the  greater  part  adopt 
the  simpler  formula  of  Oreek  S.  James.  So  it  is  with 
Matthew  the  Shepherd,  James  of  Botna,  Fhiloxenus  of  Bag- 
dad, Michael  of  Antioch :  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the 
Syro- Jacobite  rites,  ''may  make  this  cup"  is  paraphrased 
into  "may  make  that ^ which  is  mingled  in  this  cup."  Of 
other  forms  in  the  same  family,  one  or  two  may  be  men- 
tioned. Dioscorus  of  Cardou;  "May  change  this  bread 
-f  into  the  Body  of  Christ  our  God,  +  into  the  Body 
which  our  Lord  and  God  commended  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber to  His  holy  Apostles,  +  into  the  Body  which  was  cru- 
cified on  the  top  of  Golgotha  for  the  life  of  the  world: 
into  the  Body  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  and  Mother 
of  God,  Mary :  the  Body  of  our  Lord  and  God,  in  which 
He  marvellously  exhibited  mighty  acts :  which  He  gave  to 
us  for  the  expiation  of  crimes,  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
eternal  life."  And  the  invocation  for  the  chalice  is  nearly 
the  same.  John  of  Bassora  has  a  remarkable  defect  in  the 
second  clause;   "And  may  make  this  cup  to  be  for  the 
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remission  of  sins,  to  the  participation  of  the  adoption  of 
sons,  and  to  an  earnest  of  life  eternal/'  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  the  words,  ''The  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,''  have  fallen  out  after  ''cup'."  Thomas  of  Heraclea 
is  sin^lar  in  joining  the  two  clauses  into  one;  "That  He 
may  come  down  and  make  this  bread  and  this  wine  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  our  God."  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  that  of  Severus  of  Antioch. 

Of  the  Alexandrine  family,  we  have  nothing  remarkable 
to  observe :  except  that  S.  Gregory  (which  differs  from  the 
cognate  forms  in  embracing  both  clauses  under  one)  is 
unique  in  addressing  the  prayer  for  the  transmutation  of  the 
elements  immediately  to  GrOD  the  Son;  "And  make  this 
bread,  O  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  holy  Body,"  &c.  This  formula  is  very  strong  against  the 
idea  that  the  whole  virtue  of  consecration  lies  in  the  words 
of  institution ;  for  it  commences,  "  Thou,  Lord,  with  Thy 
alone  voice  transmute  these  oblations."  The  Ethiopic  canon 
has  also  only  one  clause. 

The  ConstantinopoUtan  family,  though  briefer,  is  also 
more  elaborate.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  invocation,  the 
Deacon  points  with  his  horarion  to  the  eucharistic  bread, 
and  says  in  a  low  voice  to  the  Priest,  "  Sir,  bless  the  holy 
bread*"  The  Priest  immediately  proceeds,  "And  make 
this  bread  the  precious  Body  of  Thy  Christ.  Deacon. 
Amen.  Sir,  bless  the  holy  cup.  Priest.  And  that  which 
is  in  this  cup,  the  precious  Blood  of  Thy  Christ.  Deacon. 
Amen.  Sir,  bless.  Priest.  Changing  them  with  Thy  Holt 
Ghost."  This  last  clause  is  peculiar  to  the  Constantino- 
poUtan family,  with  one  exception,  which  I  shall  mention 
immediately.  The  Armenian  form  retains  it;  though  with 
a  slight  difference,  as  the  benediction  of  the  bread  and  cup 
is  each  thrice  repeated :  and  after  the  Deacon  has  said  the 
second  Amen,  the  Priest  says  three  times,  "  Bless  this  bread 

'  And  BO  Renaudot  thinks.  Lit  Or.  esse  positam,  non  admodnm  pugnabi- 

iL  436.    For  though  his  theory  induces  mus"  yet  his  candour  compels  him  to 

him  to  say,  **  Si  quia  lectionem  inte-  proceed,    "  Veram   maxima  supererit 

gram  esse  contendat,  ut  dicentur  inde  difficoltas,  eo  quod  integra  sit  inTO- 

non  ex  in^ocationis  verbis  consecra-  catio    super   paoem    Eucharisticum/' 

tionem  aut  illius  integram  vim  in  ilia  &c. 
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and  wine^  so  aa  to  make  them  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ^  changing  them  by  Thy 
Holy  Spirit"  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  this  triple 
repetition  of  the  invocation  is  a  mere  corraption,  and  that  it 
would  be  jnst  as  reasonable  to  repeat  the  words  of  institu- 
tion three  times  over. 

Lastly^  the  three  Liturgies  of  the  Nestorian  family  have 
a  strong  family  likeness,  though  not  without  great  differ- 
ences. They  all  agree  in  misplacing  the  invocation  not  only 
after  the  intercession  for  quick  and  dead,  but  even  after  the 
prayer  of  inclination:  they  are  none  of  them  broken  by 
responds,  and  they  all  begin  with  the  same  formula ;  '*  And 
let  Thy  Holt  Spirit,  O  Lord,  descend,''  &c.  That  of  the 
Apostles  is  extremely  vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  ''  And  let 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  come,  O  Lord,  and  rest  on  this  oblation  of 
Thy  servants  which  they  offer,  and  bless  and  sanctify  it.'' 
And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  if  we  remember  that  the 
words  of  institution  are  not  recited  in  this  Liturgy.  Theodore 
the  Interpreter,  except  that  it  consists  of  but  one  clause, 
has  nothing  remarkable :  but  that  of  Nestorius  is  unique  in 
following  the  Constantinopolitan  family  by  the  insertion  of 
the  clause  of  transmutation ;  "  And  let  the  grace  of  Thy 
Holt  Spirit,  O  Lord,  come  and  dwell  and  rest  on  this 
oblation  which  we  offer  before  Thee :  and  may  sanctify  and 
make  it,  the  bread  and  the  cup,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thus  sanctifying  them,  and  transmuting 
them  by  the  virtue  of  the  Holt  Ghost." 

The  Clementine  Liturgy  has  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  beauty  of  the  little  clause  preceding  the  prayer  for 
change;  "And  send  down  Thy  Holt  Ghost  upon  this 
sacrifice, — the  toitness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus, — 
that  He  may  make^  this  bread  the  Body  of  Thy  Christ, 
and  this  cup  the  Blood  of  Thy  Christ." 

Next  follows  a  prayer  that  the  faithful  receiver  may  ob« 
tain  all  the  benefits  of  so  great  a  Sacrament.  The  simplest 
norm  of  this  exists  in  the  Clementine  Liturgy;  "that  they 
who  partake  of  it  may  be  confirmed  in  piety,  may  obtain 

'^  *Airo^f^{7,  as  so  often  in  Plato,  e.  g.  Protag.  349  A. 
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remissioii  of  their  ainSy  may  be  presenred  from  the  devil  and 
his  erron,  may  be  folfilled  with  the  Holt  Ghost,  may  be- 
come worthy  of  Thy  Christ,  may  obtain  eternal  life,  Thoa 
being  reconciled  nnto  them.  Loan  Almighty/'  The  formula 
is  much  the  same  in  the  Alexandrine  family,  except  that 
S.  Gregory  is  nniqne  in  having  no  such  petition :  in  all  these 
cases  the  sense  ends  fnUy  with  this  clause,  and  does  not  run 
on  into  what  follows. 

But  in  the  Syrian  family,  the  case  is  rather  different.  In 
Greek  S.  James  the  formula  runs  thus ;  "  That  they  may  be 
to  all  that  partake  thereof  for  remission  of  sins,  for  eternal 
life,  for  the  sanctification  of  souls  and  bodies,  for  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  good  works,  for  the  confirmation  of  Thy  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  which  Thou  hast  founded  on 
the  rock  of  faith,  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  it;''  thus  naturally  leading  the  way  to  the  great 
intercessory  prayer  which  is  to  follow.  And  this  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Syro- Jacobite  Liturgies :  though  one  or  two, 
as  S.  Julius,  prefer  the  simpler  Alexandrine  norm :  so  also 
that  of  Matthew  the  Shepherd. 

The  Nestorian  Liturgies,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
intercession,  necessarily  follow  the  same  form. . 

The  Constantinopolitan  family  seems  to  have  its  origin  in 
S.  Basil ;  '*  that  they  who  partake  of  it  may  with  Saints,  &c., 
attain  to  God's  ererlasting  kingdom."  But  S.  Chrysostom 
omits  the  connecting  link,  and  immediately  proceeds  to  the 
intercession  for  the  departed;  and  is  followed  by  the  Arme- 
nian rite. 


XI.    GiSNERAL  InTERCBSSION  FOR  QviCR  AND  DeaD. 

Here  I  enter  on  the  third  grand  division  of  the  Li- 
turgy; and  the  first  thing  which  demands  attention  is  the 
position  of  this  intercession. 

There  are  four  positions  which  it  occupies : 

I.  Between  the  invocation  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  This  may  be  caUed  the  rule  of  the  Church  ; 
the  two  Liturgies  of  Constantinople,  the  Armenian,    the 
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forty  rites  of  the  Syro- Jacobites^  the  Clementixie,  two  Litur- 
gies of  the  Copto- Jacobites^  the  Sicilian,  the  Mozarabic,  so 
place  it. 

II.  Before  the  commemoration  of  institation.  This  is 
only  employed  by  the  Liturgy  of  S.  Mark,  the  cognate  form 
of  S.  Cjrril,  and  the  Ethiopic  canon  ^. 

III.  Partly  before,  partly  after  the  commemoration  of  in- 
stitution. This  is  the  case  with  the  Roman  Liturgy,  and 
with  the  Ambrosian^. 

IV.  Between  the  commemoration  of  institution  and  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
three  Nestorian  Liturgies,  and  with  none  other. 

It  is  singular  to  see  the  correspondence  between  Rome 
and  Alexandria,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  so  also  here. 
It  is  true  that  Rome  now  intercedes  for  the  living  before  the 
consecration,  for  the  departed  afterwards.  But  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  later  arrangement.  For  in 
the  Gelasian  canon,  after  the  commemoration  of  the  living, 
we  have  the  following;  '^ Memento etiam,  Domine,  et  anima- 
rum  famularum  famularumque  tuarum  fidelum,  Catholicorum 
in  Christo  quiescentum.  111.  et  111.  qui  per  eleemosynam  et 
confessionem  tibi  reddunt  vota  sua  setemo  Deo  vero  et  vivo**/' 
which  is  again  repeated  in  different  words,  before  the  Nobis 
qnoqtie  peccataribus,  in  the  usual  place.  This  repetition  looks 
very  much  like  an  insertion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  position  of  the  intercession  can  make 
no  difference  in  its  validity,  but  it  seems  also  clear  that  the 
Eastern  position,  when  the  great  Sacrifice  has  already  been 
made,  is  the  best.  To  discuss  this  point,  however,  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  my  more  immediate  subject^. 

The  various  intercessions  of  course  differ  endlessly,  nor 


^  Of  course  under  this  head  the 
Bnglish  Liturgy  would  be  ranked. 

•  We  might  put  the  Ethiopic  here, 
for  there  is  certainly  a  commemoration 
of  the  departed  after  the  words  of  insti- 
tution. But  they  have  already  been 
previously  commemorated ;  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  intercession  pre- 
cedes the  institution. 


^  This  insertion  seems  to  perplex  the 
commentators.  "  Prorsus  insolita," 
says  Daniel,  "est  hsee  defunctorum 
ante  consecrationem  commemoratia" 
But  I  really  believe  that  it  may  be  ex- 
plained as  in  the  text. 

•  It  is  done  at  some  length  by  Dr. 
Brett  in  his  Dissertation,  p.  319. 
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2.  As  3  S.  Ohiysostom. 

3.  The  diptjchs  of  the  dead  and 

living. 

4.  The  Chnrch  in  genemL 

6.  Tho§e  who    offered  the  obla- 
tions. 

6.  Bene&ctors  to  the  Church. 

7.  Hennits,  Sec 

8.  Yirgins  and  ascetics. 

9.  Kings    and    the     court   and 

camp. 

10.  The  congregation;    specifying 

those  in  marriage,  youth,  old 
age,  &c. 

11.  Those  in  any  kind  of  mental 

difficulty  or  distress ;  fiunt- 
hearted,  in  heresy,  possessed 
by  evil  spirits. 

12.  Those  in  any  Idnd  of  bodily 

difficulty  or  distress,  voyagers, 
trayellers,  sick,  prisoners, 
exiles,  &c. 

13.  Friends  and  enemies. 

14.  All   Christians   generally,    ac- 

cording to  their  several  needs. 

15.  The  city  where  the  office  is 

said. 

16.  The  Patriarch  or  Bishop. 

S.  Jambs. 

1.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

2.  All    places   honoured  by    our 

LoBn's  presence  in  the  flesh, 
especially  Jerusalem. 

3.  AU  Bishops. 

4.  All  Christian  lands. 


5.  Travellers,     voyagers,     exiles, 

prisoners,  those  in  bonds,  &c. 

6.  The  sick  and  the  possessed. 

7.  Every  afflicted  Christian  soul. 

8.  The  labours  of  the  Hierarchy. 

9.  All  sorts  of  men :  against  war 

and  schism. 

10.  Temperate  and  fruitful  seasons. 

11.  Benefiiustors  to  the  Church. 

12.  Those    who  offered   the  obla- 

tions. 

13.  The  officiating  Priest  and  as- 

sisting Deacons. 

14.  Commemoration  of  all  Saints  : 

specially  S.  Mazy. 

15.  AU  spirits  generally,  from  Abel 

till  the  present  time. 

16.  For  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

17.  All  Bishops. 

18.  The  officiating  Priest. 

19.  All  orders  of  the  Hierarchy. 

20.  Temperate  and  fruitful  seasons. 

21.  Deliverance  from  schism  and 

war. 

B^  Sixths. 
(Jacobite.) 

1.  All  orders  of  the  Hierarchy. 

2.  The  overthrow  of  heretics. 

3.  Benefiftctors  to  the  Church. 

4.  Those  in  affliction. 

5.  Orthodox  Kings  and  kingdoms. 

6.  The  venerators  of  S.  Mary. 

7.  All  the  departed  futhfiiL 

8.  Our  own  joyful  resurrection. 


I  am  not  now  going  to  prove,  what  nothing  but  the 
blindest  prejudice  can  deny,  that  the  Church,  East,  West, 
and  Soath,  has  with  one  consentient  and  universal  voice, 
even  from  Apostolic  times,  prayed  in  the  holy  Eucharist  for 
the  departed  faithful :  but  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of 
place  on  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Eastern  Church 
commemorates  Saints. 


Iz  is  itf^mad  tnetfioa  disc  tiie  eariv  Cbnxeh  ailez«i  ^e 
Eaeitflriaric  «craice  as  'reil  iir  ^^a  higfigw:  Sooifi^  aid  cpqd. 
thr  die  itesfMSfi  Vjrsfu  'i/Cxcj,  »  iur  die  oraimao.  miiltnrmfg 
i\i  die  lennrvd  SuciniL  T  i  a.  (Kr^suii  (ie^xBe  tfaot  castoB. 
^/il  orevaiis  ol  die  Ease 

T>)  hesui  with,  die  CanAantma^iitaiL  bmUj.  T&e  li- 
tnrz7  rif  5.  Gir;«iatHBL  «.y^  ex^Eeaaij.  "^  We  morEOPBr  <d&r 
^  Tliee  diis  reaaonanie  aerTice.  oil  behalf  of  c&eK  ^at  sre 
(ieported  in  de  &ut&,  mr  fcrgtiidigga>  tTichpTT.  P;itfijrir[ia».  &eu 
ami  ev^OT  piaC  «pirx  omde  pisr&et  bo.  dbe  fiatfa.;  cspccallj 
die  flUMC  hr/vT.  fomdeas.  eTEceileiul^  Daafauaie,  zEariiMB  Ijurr* 
tlie  Vv^dier  ni  fjni»  smd  cer  Vj^Iii  Xarrr^  u&en  fiiliav 
tiie  drpcvcb  of  cfie  <ieaii ;  ^t&e  holj  Pnsp&et,  Fc 
aaHl  BaytiaCy  J<i&a;  Ae  ^nruHBi  aad  cdebnted 
^7  w&oee  pnEron  Look  npoa  u^  O  Gcix^  Hi 
d^^HrlneC  nSmn^  made  fer  die  Mi'awit  Virvm ; 
mailing  to  look  at  t&e  sohTeet  at  aH  enCEOvcBBallyv  I 
a^y  zhst  the  kwt  daaae  aCTCSS  a  lat^r  inacrtfioa,  hi?riwi'  it 
nuioohteriljy  if  giaanmatieiEy  tikea,  R&n  tf>  thoae  whoae 
■amea  hare  beca  jnat  fead  xa  the  diptjcfta^  aad  wkoae  iater- 
ceaaioa  the  CkarA  wosid  certamiT  aot  fed  aanaated  in 
mkiik^  Im  S,  Baail,  the  prajner  is  that  we  aiay  find 
mUk  mil  SmmU,  and  thna^  vexj  nataranr,  the 
apeetin^  their  intcraanoa  »  added;  bat  die  iliytjiiha  are 
pottpoaied  till  after  this.  The  Anneniaa  fbria  is  atrange; 
^  We  piaj  that  the  Mother  id  Go9,  John  die  Baptiat,  &e., 
be  eommeaMiratcd  in  thia  kolj  Lrtargj.  Cftoor.  Brawiber 
them,  O  Loan,  and  Aaie  awrcy  apaa  them^"  Here  the 
pTKfer  la  direct  and  ekar;  nor  is  aamtioo  made  of  their 
interceasion« 

The  Clementine  ia  without  doabt  as  dear ;  **  Also  we  trfTo^ 
to  Thee  br  all  Th  j  Sainta,  kc.  Prophets,  Apoatks,"  fcc. 

The  Alesandzine  baaSkj  ia  more  vagne;  "  Gire  icat  to  the 
departed,  remeaibering  Propheta,"  fcc,  is  the  expreaaion  <d 
S.  Mark :  ^  We  hare  eomanmion  with  the  memoay  of  Fro- 
pheta,'^  kc.,  of  S.  BaaO.  The  Eduopk  betrays  a  more 
recent  origin,  by  prajiug  for  mercy  **  through  the  prayers 
which  the  Lady  of  Hearen,  the  pore  and  hofy  Mary,  makes 
tar  nn,''  commemoraiing  the  dead  in  another  place. 
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The  Greek  Liturgy  of  S.  James  agrees  with  Constan- 
tinopolitan  S.  BasiL  The  Syriac  calls  on  Ood  to  remember 
her,  that  by  her  pure  and  holy  prayers  we  may  be  spared 
and  pitied.  The  Syro- Jacobite  forms  are  Tarious ;  the  greater 
number  simply  pray  that  the  blessed  Virgin  and  all  saints 
may  be  remembered.  So  S.  Peter  I.,  S.  Mark,  S.  Eustathius, 
S.  John  Chrysostom, Dioscorus,  Severus.  S.  Ignatius;  ''We 
commemorate  them,  and  urge  them  in  behalf  of  our  prayers." 
S.  Julius;  "  Remember  them,  that  they  may  be  intercessors 
for  us/'  Fhiloxenus;  ''Bemember  Thy  firiends,  and  give 
us  an  interest  in  their  prayers.''  Fhiloxenus  of  Hierapolis ; 
''  That  by  their  supplications  we  may  be  preserved  firom  all 
harm."  Matthew  the  Shepherd;  ''That  we  may  be  pre- 
served under  their  wings."  S.  John  and  S.  Marutas  have 
simply,  "  We  commemorate."  S.  Clement ;  "  Let  the  me- 
mory be  pleasing  to  Thee."  S.  Dionysius,  singularly,  "  Give 
joy  on  our  account  to  them." 

The  SicUian  S.  James  in  its  commemoration  of  Saints  has 
a  kind  of  explanation,  evidently  intended  to  approximate  to 
the  Latin  Church.  After  "  Remember,  Lord,  the  most  holy, 
spotless,  excellently  laudable  Lady,  S.  John  the  Prophet, 
Forerunner  and  Baptist,  the  holy  and  celebrated  Apostles," 
it  adds  a  long  Ust  of  other  Saints,  and  concludes,  "  not  that 
we  are  worthy  to  commemorate  their  blessedness,  but  that 
they,  standing  at  Thy  holy  and  tremendous  tribunal,  may,  in 
their  turn,  remember  our  miseries." 

The  Nestorian  Liturgies  of  the  Apostles  and  Nestorius 
have,  "Remember;"  Theodore,  "Let  the  memory  be  accept- 
able to  Thee;"  and,  probably  in  developement  of  their 
heresy,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  not  expressly  mentioned. 

Lastly,  the  Mozarabic  Mass  seems,  in  some  instances,  to 
have  a  prayer  for  Saints,  in  the  CoUectio  post  Nomina,  a  col- 
lect after  the  diptychs,  which  varies  with  the  day :  of  which 
I  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter. 

Into  the  theory  of  this  I  shall  not  now  enter,  because  it 
will  be  more  ftilly  examined  in  the  fifth  book. 
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tremely.  Sometimes  the  people  commence  it,  and  the  Priest 
condodes  it,  as  in  the  litai^es  of  S.  Chiysostom,  S.  James, 
Coptic  S.  Basil,  and  its  cogpuite  forms ;  sometimes  the  Priest 
commences,  and  the  people  condnde  it,  as  in  the  Syrian 
Jacobite  oflices ;  in  the  Liturgy  of  S.  Mark  the  Priest  first 
sajs  it  secretly,  and  then  the  people  aloud;  in  the  Mo- 
sarabic  rite,  the  Priest  says  each  petition,  which  is  responded 
to  with  Amen  by  the  people,  except  ''  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,''  to  which  the  reply  is, ''  Because  Thou  art  God." 

The  prayer  which  ushers  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  differs, 
of  course,  veiy  much  in  differing  forms ;  but  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  is  the  same,  namely,  the  request  for  grace 
with  a  pure  heart  and  pure  lips  to  join  in  our  Saviour's 
words.  Many  of  the  forms,  as  that  in  S.  Chrysostom,  are 
excessively  short;  that  of  S.  Mark  is  longer,  and  that  of 
S.  James  longer  still.  The  earlier  Syro-Jacobite  Liturgies 
are  also  veiy  brief :  e.  g.  that  of  S.  Eustathius ;  ''  Mighty 
Prince,  and  true  Father  of  both  worlds.  Lord,  Who  hast 
made  us  out  of  nothing,  and  hast  taught  us  the  right  way  of 
salvation,  by  Thine  Only-Begotten  Son;  do  Thou  now  also, 
pitying  OS  by  Thy  grace,  sanctify  our  minds  and  tongues, 
that  we  may  with  a  pure  heart  invoke  Thee,  God  and  Fa- 
ther Almighty,  and  pray  and  say ."     But  some  of  the 

later  offices  are  very  prolix,  as  those  of  Syrian  S.  Ignatius, 
S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Marutas,  S.  Cyril,  Dioscorus,  Ignatius  of 
Antioch. 

The  Mozarabic  rite  differs  from  all  others,  except  the  Ghd- 
lican,  in  having  a  proper  preface,  according  to  the  festivals 
for  the  Lord's  Prayer;  it  generally,  like  the  other  vary- 
ing prayers,  has  both  the  terseness  and  the  antithetical  ba- 
lancing of  the  writings  of  S.  Leo,  and  is  usually  extremely 
beautiful« 

XIY.  The  Embousmus. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  followed,  in  almost  all  Liturgies, 
by  a  short  petition  against  temptation.  This  practice,  how- 
ever, has  left  very  faint  vestiges  in  the  Western  Church, 
though  it  may  be  traced  in  the  '^  Libera  nos,  quae  sumus, 
DoMiNR,  ab  omni  malo"  of  the  Roman  and  Ambrosian  rites^ 
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and  in  the  ''Libefati  a  malo"  of  the  Moaarainc;  vhich 
additioa  to,  and  explanation  o^  the  hut  petition  of  the 
Loan's  Prayer  was  andentljr  known  by  the  name  of  the 
EauboBsmms.  The  oflbsea  of  S.  Chryaostom  and  S.  Basil  haTC 
no  prayer  of  the  kind,  but  proceed  at  onoe  to  the  peace. 
S.  Mark,  and  Uie  cognate  fimns  ol  Coptic  S.  Basil  and 
S.  Gregory,  introduce  the  promise  of  power  to  tread  on 
serpents,  and  on  scoipionSy  and  on  all  the  might  of  the 
enemy.  All  the  Syro-Jacobite  litnTgies  have  the  same 
prayer,  thongh  in  bar  cases  not  very  dearly. 

&  Xystns  rons  thns;  ''All  things  which  render  ns  more 
sinfol  and  imperfect,  torn  them  quickly,  O  Loan,  into  that 
whidi  shaD  render  ns  better,  and  more  worthy ;  and  we  will 
ascribe  glory  to  Thee,"  ke.  Thomas  of  Heradea;  " By  Thy 
Tirtne  is  power  among  all  creatares,  and  they  glorify  Thee, 
King  of  ages,  and  Lord  of  powers.  For  Thoa  art  oor  Sa- 
Yioua,  and  quickly  saved  may  we  appear  before  Thee  all  the 
days  of  oor  life;  since  it  is  well  pleasing  in  Thy  sight  to 
give  salvation ;  and  we  will  ascribe."  Matthew  the  Shep- 
herd, which  is  almost  the  same  as  S.  Xystns.  Philoxenns 
of  Hien^lisy  in  his  second  office,  barely  mentions  preser- 
vation firom  temptation  among  the  other  benefits  which  the 
Priest  is  directed  to  ask  firom  Gon. 

The  term  generally  given  to  the  toC  wow/poS  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  fireedom  firom  the  spiritual  temptations  of  the 
devil ;  bat  other  senses  are  brought  out  with  more  or  less 
force.  Thns,  in  the  Liturgy  of  James  of  Botna,  deliverance 
is  also  besought  firom  temporal  iUs:  in  that  of  John  Bar 
Maadn,  which  was  very  probably  cmnposed  at  a  time  in 
which  the  Jacobite  Communion  was  plunged  in  affliction, 
preservation  firom  enemies  ib  the  chief  subject  of  the  Em- 
bolismus. 

Li  some  of  the  later  Liturgies,  as  for  example,  that  of 
Syrian  S.  Clement,  one  or  two  other  petitions  of  the  Loan's 
Prayer  aro  paraphrased,  besides  that  against  temptation; 
and  in  the  offices  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  Dioscorus,  the  £m- 
bolismus  itself  degenerates  into  a  real  paraphrase  of  the 
whole  prayer.  That  of  Abu'lfang,  which  is  in  some  d^ree 
open  to  the  same  charge,  begins  very  happily,  '^O  Loaoj 
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Thy  kingdom  come^  that  it  may  deliver  us  from  the  evil 
one,  because  this  is  Thy  will/^  In  almost  all  cases  the 
prayer  ends  with  the  doxology,  "  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom/' 
&c. ;  S.  Cyril  begins  with  it,  and  not  ill ;  *'  Yot  Thine,  Lord, 
is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  Thou  canst 
deliver  us  from  the  evil  one,  his  works,  oppressions  and 
temptations/' 

The  Ethiopic  canon  is  not  less  anomalous  in  the  position 
of  the  Embolismus  than  in  that  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  quite  out  of  place  by  being  post- 
poned until  the  people  have  communicated;  the  Embolis- 
mus precedes  it,  and  is  said  by  the  people.  It  runs  thus ; 
"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, since  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  holy  Body  and 
precious  Blood,"  &c.  A  defence  of  this  position  might  be 
found  in  the  warning  given  by  Judas,  that  a  temptation 
yielded  to  has  never  such  tremendous  consequences,  as  when 
it  comes  after  participating  in  the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood. 

The  Deacon  having  now  proclaimed,  "Bow  down  your 
heads  to  the  Lord,"  the  people  bow,  and,  in  almost  all 
the  Eastern  Liturgies,  the  Priest  proceeds  to    , 

XY.  The  Prayer  op  Inclination. 

This  is  a  short  supplication  that  God  would  endue  them 
who  are  about  to  be  communicants  with  all  the  dispositions 
of  mind  necessary  to  their  communicating  worthily.  The 
general  character  very  closely  resembles  the  ''We  do  not 
presume  to  come,"  &c.,  of  the  English  Church ;  which,  in 
the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  retained  very  much 
the  place  of  the  prayer  of  inclination. 

In  the  Liturgies  of  S.  Chrysostom  it  assumes  the  form  of 
an  intercessoiy  prayer;  in  that  of  S.  Mark  it  is  rather  eu- 
charistic.  A  play  upon  words  is  not  unusual,  as  in  Coptic 
S.  Gregory ;  ''  He  who  bowed  the  heavens  is  besought  to 
look  upon  them  that  are  bowing  their  heads  to  Him."  In 
the  office  of  Philoxenus  of  Hierapolis,  God  is  called  upon 
to  bow  down  His  ear. 

The  Nestorian  Liturgies  are  entirely  without  this  prayer ; 
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the  Sjro-Jacobite  all  have  it^  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  of  S.  Xystus^  though  in  five,  namely,  Syrian  S.  Cyril, 
Moses  Bar  Cepha,  Michael  of  Antioch,  Dionysius  Bar  Salib, 
and  John  the  Patriarch,  no  express  mention  is  made  of  the 
prostration  of  the  worshippers.  The  same  thing  may  per- 
haps be  said  of  Severus  of  Antioch,  which  is  excessively  pro- 
lix, a  fault  shared  with  it  by  the  office  of  S.  Ignatius. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  remains  of  this  prayer  in  the 
Western  Church.  In  the  Mozarabic  office,  immediately 
after  the  prayer  which  answers  to  the  EmboUsmus,  the 
Deacon  exclaims.  Humiliate  vos  benedictioni,  and  the  Priest 
gives  a  blessing,  varying  with  the  festival,  generally  in  three 
separate  clauses.  In  the  Roman  office,  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  in  a  pontifical  mass  the  Deacon  made  the  same 
proclamation,  and  the  Bishop  gave  a  trine  benediction,  also 
varying  with  the  season"^. 


XVI.  The  Sancta  Sanctis,  and  Elevation  of 

THE  Host. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  universal,  and  apparently  the  most 
ancient,  rites  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  most  perfect 
phrase  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Ethiopic  canon ;  "  Priest.  Holy 
things  for  holy  persons.  People.  One  holy  Father,  one 
holy  Son,  one  Holy  Ghost."  That  of  S.  Mark  is  nearly  as 
simple,  merely  adding  the  words,  ^^in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Amen.'*  The  Clementine  and  Greek  S.  James,  are 
all  but  verbally  the  same ;  "  One  holy,  one  Lord,  one  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  :  to  Whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.**  The  Clementine  adds,  "  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high,**  &c.  Syriac  S.  James,  followed  by  all 
the  Syro- Jacobite  Liturgies,  has,  less  simply,  "  Holy  things 
are  given  for  holy  persons  in  perfection,  purity,  and  holiness. 
People.  One  holy  Father,  one  holy  Son,  one  Holy  Ghost; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  He  is  One  in  heaven 
and  earth ;  glory  be  to  Him  for  evermore.**    The  Nestorian, 

"  See  Menard,  not  ad  Sacrament  S.  Gregor.,  p.  30. 
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evidently  on  the  same  model ;  "  Holy  things  for  holy  persons 
as  is  fit  in  perfection.  Glory  be  to  the  Father^  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  evermore/'  Coptic  S. 
Basil  is  anomalous  in  making  the  confession,  "One  holy 
Father,^'  &c.,  precede  the  Sancta  Sanctis,  and  the  Liturgies 
of  S.  Cyril  and  S.  Gregory,  both,  in  this  place,  employ  it  as 
their  norm.  The  Constantinopolitan  Liturgies  have  "  Holy 
things  for  holy  persons,'^  adding  as  the  response,  "  One  holy, 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 
The  Armenian,  however,  has  almost  the  same  form  with  the 
Greek  S.  James,  and  then  proceeds  to  an  amplification  of 
the  same  belief  by  the  Deacon  and  people,  for  which  I  must 
refer  to  the  next  chapter.  In  the  Mozarabic  ofiSce,  where 
this  rite  precedes  the  prayer  of  inclination,  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mixture  of  the  eucharistic  bread  with  the 
chalice. 

The  evident  theory  of  the  exclamation  is  this ;  that  holi- 
ness of  confession  is  the  necessary  root  of  holiness  of  life. 

Here  also,  in  all  the  Eastern  Liturgies,  is  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  which  in  the  Roman  Missal  follows  the  words  of 
institution,  and  in  the  Mozarabic  comes  between  the  prayer 
Post  Pridie  and  the  Nicene  Creed. 

The  difiference  between  the  time  of  elevation  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  has  given  occasion  to  some  writers,  as 
Geddes,  to  affirm,  that  the  Host  is  not  elevated  at  all  °.  The 
testimonies  of  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia,  Cabasilas,  and  Simeon 
of  Thessalonica,  are  all  very  clear  on  the  point,  for  their  re- 
spective times  and  countries.  The  elevation  is  less  marked 
than  it  is  in  the  West ;  Zagazabo,  the  Ethiopian  envoy  to 
Portugal,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  With  us  the  Eucharist 
is  not  elevated  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  here."  It  rather 
resembles  the  way  in  which,  according  to  the  Carthusian 
rite,  the  chalice  is  elevated.  In  High  Mass  at  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  at  which  I  have  been  present,  the  elevation  of  the 
chalice  was  scarcely  perceptible.  We  further  learn,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  that  in  Ethiopia  <>,  and  in  SyriaP,  the  bells 
were  rung  at  the  moment  of  elevation. 

■  Church.  Hist  Ethiop.,  p.  33.  '  Auct  Anonym,  de  discipl.  Eccles, 

•  Hint.  Alexand.  ii.  150.  ap.  Renaud.  Lit.  Or.  i.  p.  269. 
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XVII.  The  Fraction. 


1. 


1. 


This,  as  I  have  already  observed,  in  some  Litnrgies  pre- 
cedes the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  now  proceed  to  describe  some 
of  the  most  important  rites  of  the 
Eastern  Church  with  regard  to  this 
matter. 

In  the  Constantinopolitan  Litur- 
gies, taking  the  holy  lamb  (1),  the 
Priest  breaks  it  into  four. pieces,  which 
he  thus  arranges  in  the  paten  (2). 

Of  these,  he  uses  IHC  for  putting 
into  the  chalice ;  a  rite  of  which  more 
presently,  xc  is  given  to  the  Priests 
and  Deacons ;  and  the  other  two  por- 
tions are  divided  among  the  lay  com- 
municants, as  hereafter. 

The  Coptic  rite  of  S.  Basil  is  extremely  obscure;  and 
Benaudot,  though  giving  the  com- 
mentary of  Anba  Oabriel,  professes 
his  inability  to  explain  it.  I  believe 
it  may  be  explained  thus.  The  cor- 
ban,  or  host,  is  broken  by  the  Priest 
at  the  words,  "He  brake,''  thus  (I), 
but  so  that  it  is  not  actually  sepa- 
rated. After  the  prayer  before  frac- 
tion, he  takes  the  corban,  saying, 
"  The  holy  body,"  and  lays  it  on  his 
left  hand ;  he  signs  each  piece  sepa- 
rately with  the  wine;  and  when  he 
says  the  prayer  of  the  fraction,  breaks 
it  thus  (2),  into  nine  portions,  which 

finally  seem  to  be  arranged  thus : 
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5  is  called  the  ymtdicon,  or  isbodicon,  by  corruption  from 
despotican,  the  Lord's  Body;  from  which  a  small  portion^  10^ 
called  the  pearly  is  taken^  which  is  put  into  the  chalice. 

The  Mozarabic  rite  is  curious.  While  the  Nicene  Creed  is 
being  chanted,  the  Priest  breaks  the  Host  into  two  parts. 
One  of  these  he  subdivides  into  five  portions^  the  other  into 
four^  arranging  them  thus,' crosswise <i;  the  glory  and  the 
kingdom,  being  in  no  way  connected  with  suffering,  being 
properly  made  extraneous  to  the  cross. 


/        The     A 
\     Incunation.   ] 


Nativity.      / 


The 
Glory. 


The 
Kingdom. 


4  This  rubric  explains  the  yery  difficult  fourth  canon  of  the  second  Coun- 
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jkrvy%  am  tmm  xsjl9w. 


Tie  foatkit  called  tlie  limji^m  i§  pml  into 
tktf  eskljeai  tbe  ^jrf  eaten  by  toe  Pnnt;  tke 
— tiiccL^  ?!:e  mrmt  is  tomcwLaT  ofncHie — to  be 

TKL^  mar  «erreai  a  specimen  of  dbe  laiima 
of  fHrutnig  tlie  Hort.  It  cannot  be  denied  tbat 
iiistaiicc«y  as  in  tbe  Coptic  nee,  tbe  ivpeatcd  cbaages  and 
cr>IIocatio«is  of  tbe  sacied  paitides  are  Mmctbin^ 
than  ineleas;  so  that  Gabrid-eba-Tarik  expvesshr 
that  a  Priest  cannot  do  it  well,  till  be  bas  bad  tbe  ocpe- 
titDCt  of  manj  yeara.  The  two  points,  however,  whicb  de- 
serre  notioe  are  tbeaev  I.  Tbat  in  all  tbe  Eastern  Lttiugica 
tbe  Host  is  elevated;  2.  Tbat  in  all  tbe  eommirtnre  of  tbe 
Bodj  and  Blood  takes  place.  On  this  latter  rite  it  will  be 
necessarj  to  saj  something  more. 

This  commixtnre,  if  not  abscdotelj  primitirep  b  at  least  of 
Terj  Tenerable  antiqoitf •  In  the  West  we  find  it  reeagiiised 
bjtbe  most  ancient  Missals;  by  tbe  Councfl  of  Orange,  A.D. 
441;  and  bj  the  fonrth  of  Toledo.  In  tbe  East,  the  liturgy  of 
S.  James,  as  we  now  bare  it,  contains  tbe  rite;  bnt  it  pos- 
siblj  nu^  be  adopted  from  tbe  Litorgj  of  S.  Chrraostom. 
The  rites  are  rery  vaiions:  Syriac  S.  James;  "He  breaks 
firom  the  oblation  a  small  fragment,  whidi  be  dips  in  the 
chalice,  and  with  which  he  signs  the  larger  portion,  saying. 
The  Blood  of  our  Loan  is  sprinkled  on  His  Body,  in  the 
Name  of  the  FATHEa,  and  of  the  Sox,  and  of  the  Holt 
Ghost.  He  puts  the  same  particle  into  the  chalice,  say- 
ing. Thou  hast  mingled,  O  Loan,  Thy  dirinity  with  our 
humanity,  and  our  humanity  with  Thy  diyinity.  Thy  life 
with  our  mortality,  and  our  mortality  with  Thy  life ;  Thou 


dl  of  Toon  (A.  D.  6$6  or  7),  "  Ct 
Corpoi  Domini  in  AlUri  non  in  inu- 
ginario  ordine,  led  lab  cmeiB  titnlo 
eomponator.**  Some  lukwe  explained 
tbii  to  mean,  **  That  Uie  lesenred  Hoit 
•luUl  not  be  placed  on  the  Altar,  any 
where  the  Priett  may  choote/'  (more 
literally,  <Mn  a /amy  place,")  *'bat 
only  under  the  AlUr  croia.*'  Baroniua 


and  othen  take  it  to  mean,  "  That  the 
reaerred  Host  be  not  kept  among  the 
imagea  that  stand  on  the  Altar,  bnt 
only  nnder  die  eron."  It  clearly  sig> 
nifies, "That  tbe  tacred  particles  are 
not  to  be  arranged  any  how,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  rubric,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross.'* 
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hast  received  that  which  is  ours^  and  given  us  that  which  is 
Thine^  to  the  life  and  salvation  of  our  souls :  glory  be  to 
Thee  for  ever."  This,  though  it  might  be  patient  of  a  Ca- 
tholic sense,  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  have  an  Eutychian 
meaning.  It  supplies  all  the  Syro-Jacobite  formulae.  In  the 
Nestorian  rite,  the  Priest  breaks  the  oblation  into  two  parts ; 
puts  one  on  the  paten,  and  signs  the  chalice  with  Ht^  other, 
saying,  "  The  precious  Blood  is  signed  with  the  holy  Body 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever.''  He  then 
dips  this  portion  half-way  into  the  chalice,  and  signs  the 
portion  that  lies  on  the  paten  with  it,  saying,  ''The  holy 
Body  is  signed  with  the  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  Name,"  &c.  He  then  joins  both  together,  and 
after  a  short  prayer,  signs  that  part  which  has  been  dipped 
in  the  chalice  with  his  thumb,  so  as  to  leave  the  imprint  of 
a  cross  thereon:  and  then  he  breaks  a  fragment,  and  puts 
it  into  the  chalice.  This  very  elaborate  rite  bears  evident 
tokens  of  a  late  introduction  into  the  Nestorian  office.  In 
Copto-Jacobite  S.  Basil,  the  despoticon  is  put  into  the  chalice 
with  the  words,  ''Blessed  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  The  rubrics 
of  the  iSthiopic  canon  are  not  given ;  but  they  may  easily 
be  supplied  in  imagination.  The  Priest,  having  first  said  of 
the  bread,  "  The  holy,  precious,  quickening  and  very  Body  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,"  &c.  ;  and  of  the  chalice,  "  The  holy, 
precious,  quickening,  and  very  Blood,"  &c.,  dips  the  despoticon 
in  the  chalice,  and  proceeds,  "  This  is  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Emmanuel,  in  very  deed.  Amen.  I  believe,  I  believe,  I 
believe,  henceforth,  world  without  end.  Amen.  This  is  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
which  He  took  from  the  Lady  of  us  all  the  holy  and  pure 
Virgin  Mary,  and  made  it  one  with  His  Divinity,  without 
commixtion,  confusion,  division,  or  alteration  of  Divinity :  and 
he  witnessed  a  good  confession  in  the  days  of  Pontius  Pilate : 
and  He  gave  Himself  for  us  because  it  was  His  will,  upon  the 
wood  of  the  holy  Cross.  Amen.  I  believe,  I  believe,  I  believe, 
that  His  Divinity  was  never  separated  from  His  Humanity, 
not  even  for  one  hour,  or  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  gave 
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Himself  for  us,  for  salvation,  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal 
life,  to  them  that  receive  them  in  fiuth.  Amen.  I  believe^  I 
believe,  I  believe,  henceforth,  world  without  end.  Amen." 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  rite  was  at  first  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  more  easily  giving  the  holy  things  to  com- 
municants in  the  spoon,  without  danger  of  irreverence :  but 
that  a  mystical  reason  was  soon  devised;  namely,  that  by 
the  separate  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  the  Lord's 
death  was  more  particularly  set  forth ;  by  the  union  of  the 
two,  the  estate  of  His  glorified  and  incorruptible  body. 

In  the  Constantinopolitan  Church  just  after  the  commix- 
ture the  Deacon  pours  warm  water  into  the  chalice.  This  is  a 
most  strange  ceremony ;  and  one  which,  on  several  occasions, 
has  been  attacked.  At  the  Council  of  Florence  the  reasons 
for  this  rite  were  demanded,  and  Dorotheus  of  Mitylene 
satisfied  the  Pope  of  its  orthodoxy  and  propriety.  His  rea- 
sons, however,  have  perished.  S.  Germanus  explains  it  of 
the  warmth  of  the  blood  and  water  which  was  shed  from  our 
Lord's  side.  S.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  as  a  symbol  that 
even  when  our  Lord  was  dead.  His  body  was  not  without 
divine  virtue.  Cabasilas  interprets  it  of  the  warmth  and  vi- 
tality of  the  Holt  Ghost,  sent  after  the  passion  and  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  Whichever  signification  be  adopted  as 
the  principal  one,  the  rite  may  be  justified,  but  can  scarcely 
be  admired. 


XVIII.  The  Confession. 

We  now  come  to  that  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
Confession,  i.  e.  the  profession  of  fidth  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  now  really  and  truly  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
This,  though  discernible  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
Oriental  Liturgies,  is  most  prominent  in  the  Copto- Jacobite 
formulee.  According  to  the  form  of  S.  Basil,  the  Priest, 
holding  the  despoticon  in  his  hands,  says,  ^^  The  holy  Body, 
and  pure,  true,  precious  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Gk)D.  Amen.  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Emmanuel  our 
OoD  is  this  in  truth.  Amen.    I  believe,  I  believe,  I  believe. 
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and  confess  even  to  my  last  breathy  that  this  is  the  qtdeken- 
ing  Body  of  Thy  Son/'  &c. 

The  first  clause  is  said  in  Greeks  and  therefore  is  un- 
doubtedly of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon;  the  rest  in  Coptic^  and  is  of  later  date.  I  have 
in  another  place  noticed  two  disputes  which  arose  among 
the  Copts  concerning  some  expressions  contained  in  it^ 
The  Ethiopic  Liturgy  is  expressed  in  very  nearly  the  same 
terms. 

The  Syro-Jacobite  Liturgies  are  not^  in  general,  so  ex- 
press :  though  some,  as  that  of  Bar  Salib,  give  a  very  clear 
confession  in  this  place. 

The  Constantinopolitan  family  has  a  decided  confession ; 
and  to  the  same  effect  also  are  the  words  of  the  Priest  at 
fraction;  ''The  Lamb  of  God  is  divided  and  distributed;  is 
divided,  but  not  parted  asunder,"  &c.  The  Armenian  Liturgy 
also  has  it,  though  less  clearly  than  the  Coptic  or  Syro-Ja- 
cobite ;  "  I  acknowledge  and  believe  that  Thou  art  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  which  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'' 

The  Nestorian  confession  seems  supplied  by  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  Deacon ;  "  Brethren,  the  Church  exclaims,  receive 
the  Body  of  the  Son,''  8m;. 

I  may  make  three  observations  on  this  confession:  1. 
That  those  parts  of  the  Church  seem  to  have  amplified  it 
most,  which  were  most  exposed,  to  Mahometan  apostasy: 
2.  That  this  is  one  of  the  few  parts  where,  in  Jacobite 
Liturgies,  Jacobitism  is  apparent.  3.  That  B.enaudot  speaks 
very  truly  when  he  says  that  the  Greek  confession  in  the 
Liturgy  as  to  the  change  in  the  elements  is  far  more  clear 
and  definite  than  that  in  the  Boman  Missal*. 

XIX.  The  Communion. 

Three  methods  of  communion  are  in  use  in  the  East.  1. 
That  practised  in  our  own  Church,  the  giving  the  eucharistic 

'  Hist  A]ex.  ii.  244,  and  252.  et  hsresi  a  Catholica  separatee  sunt, 

■  Lit  Or.  L  275.     In  Latina  Eo-  ne,  at  hac  state  factum  est,  dubitari 

desia  nihil  tale,  etsi  realis  prsesentiss  possit  de  illaruni  circa  Eucharistiam 

fides  certissime  teneatur. Ita  per  fide,  plura  testimonia  illius  remanse- 

insigne  Bivios  ProTidentiae  miracu-  runt  qoam  in  Ecclesia  Catholica. 
lum,  illis  in  Ecclesiis  qus  schismate 
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bread  first,  and  then  the  chalice.  2.  When  the  Priest  gives 
the  bread,  as  in  our  Church;  and  the  Deacon  administers 
the  wine  with  a  spoon.  3.  When  the  bread  is  broken  into 
many  minute  particles,  and  put  into  the  wine,  and  both  are 
administered  together  in  the  spoon. 

The  rite,  however,  according  to  which  each  of  these  three 
forms  is  used,  is  different.  In  the  Alexandrine  family,  the 
Celebrant  and  Assistant  (if  there  be  one)  and  Deacon,  also 
the  Bishop  if  he  be  present,  receive  in  the  first  method ;  the 
other  Clergy  in  the  second ;  the  laity  in  the  thirds  In  the 
Syro-Jacobite  Churches,  or  at  least  in  some  of  them,  the 
Priest  goes  down  to  the  laity  with  the  paten,  the  Deacon 
with  the  chalice :  and  the  Priest  distributes  the  eucharistic 
bread  dipped  in  the  wine.  In  the  Copto- Jacobite  Church 
we  find  from  the  Constitutions  of  Gabriel-ebn-Tarik,  that 
the  senior  Deacon  goes  down  with  a  lighted  taper,  while  the 
Priest  and  a  junior  Deacon  are  communicating  the  people. 

The  Constantinopolitan  rite  is  as  follows.  The  Priest  and 
Deacon  receive  as  they  would  do  in  our  Church,  except  that 
the  Deacon  says  the  Confession  before  receiving  the  bread, 
and  that  he  does  not  take  the  chalice  in  his  own  hands. 
Tfie  laity  are  communicated  by  the  Priest  in  both  kinds 
together,  from  the  spoon,  an  introduction  of  S.  Chrysostom. 
The  Deacon  only  wipes  the  mouths  of  the  communicants 
with  one  of  the  veils  used  for  covering  the  Holy  Gifts. 

The  communicants  stand  while  receiving  the  Communion, 
which  seems,  in  early  times,  to  have  been  also  the  general 
practice"  in  the  West.  Even  now,  in  the  Latin  Church,  the 
celebrant  so  receives:  as  also  a  Bishop  when  consecrated; 
and  the  Deacon,  when  the  Pope  celebrates  solemnly:  the 
latter,  on  that  occasion,  sits  during  reception. 

The  words  with  which  the  Communion  is  distributed  next 
claim  our  attention.  The  earliest  forms  appear  to  be  that 
of  the  Clementine,  "The  Body  of  Christ.  Amen.  The 
Blood  of  Christ,  the  cup  of  life.  Amen.''     And  that  of  S. 

*  Renaud.,  Lit  Or.  L  284.    See  also  Tities.    A  corbel  in  the  nave  of  Rheims 

ii.  119:  and  Meletius  Piga,  in  Oposc  represents  S.  NicasiuSi  Bishop  of  that 

Gr.  Gennad.  111.  See,  as  communicating  a skmding  lay« 

See  Sala,  iii.  396.  and  his  autho-  man. 


